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THE STOLEN CONFESSION. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 








THINK that I have never seen 
a@ more puzzling piece of human- 
ity than Mrs. Francis Raymond 
presents. So many qualities com- 
bine in her which are usually 
considered to be contradictory. I 
was a long time in finding out 
anything certain about her; I 
don’t understand her well yet. 
At first I thought her a haughty 
and intellectual woman, who 
could be a tyrant, but never a 
subject. I next believed her to be 
tender beyond any feminine ten- 
derness I had ever known, and 
only too prone to yield to those 
who were dear to her. My next 
opinion was that she wasa thorough coquette, who 
could affect heart in order to captivate hearts. Then 
I took a sudden turn. She was @ devout Christian, 
capable of the most heroic piety, and only living a 
gay life because she was held there, and could not 
see her way to a better one, always beating her heaven- 
ward wings against the bonds. My next estimate of 
her character was sufficiently contrasted to this. I 
made up my mind that only a slight thread of policy 
kept Mrs. Raymond from being such a woman as the 
respectable of her sex would draw their dresses away 
from in passing, and such as mothers might well 
dread their sons should know. 

Later experience and study have taught me that 
she has a nature in which not one of these phases of 
character predominate, except at times, but one that 
is capable of them all. She is one of those complex 
creatures, who, being true to themselves, seem false 
to all others. ‘The only thing on which you cancalcu- 
late is, that they are not usually hypocritical. 

Laura Vanstone’s parents were what might be 
called demi-mondeintheirtown. They were wealthy ; 
but the wealth had been procured by horse-trading, 
and kindred speculations, and imparted anything but 
an odor of sanctity, or even elegance, to their posses- 
sors. But the principal stain on their escutcheon was 
the character of Mrs. Vanstone, which was worse 
than doubtful. She was known to be a bold, bal 
woman. 

Brought up in that school, the only daughter occu- 
pied a somewhat uncertain position. The parents 
straightened their own manners as much as possible 
for her sake, and resolved that she should stand as 
an equal with the first. They dropped their low as- 
sociates, and tried to cultivate superior society; they 
sent the girl to school with the children of those 
whose friendship they desired; they gave her the 
same masters, and they allowed her to entertain her 
young friends. Their success was only partial, and 
it is doubtful if,as she grew older, she would not 
have lost the footing which she had gained, if one of 
the first young men in town had not fallen in love 
with her. Mr. Francis Raymond’s wife would take 
a p sition second to no one in town, and Mr. Francis 
Raymond seemed determined t®? make the girl his 
wife. 

The Raymonds stormed and vowed, but the young 
man stood firm. Of course the elders had to give up, 
and put the best face they could on the matter. They 
received Laura with quite apparent cordiality, and 
proceeded to make her over to suit themselves. To 
their surprise, they found her totally unable to ap- 
preciate their condescension, and entirely indisposed 
to be made over. She was haughty, haydsome, and 
talented, and, though scarcely sixteen years of age, 
had a decided set of opini The di ted re- 
formers recoiled, and thereafter maintained an armed 
neutrality. 
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There was a wedding where the youthful bride, 
still scarce sixteen, astonished all by her beauty and 
the splendor of her attire, and then Mrs. Francis Ray- 
mond took possession of her fine house, and was as 
self-possessed and grand as though she had been wel- 
comed into her husband’s family with the most glori- 
oug flourish of trumpets. . 

Mr. Raymond, though a young man, was several 
years older than his wife, being thirty at the time of 
his marriage; and his character was more distant 
from hers than his age was. He was a quiet, home- 
loving man, with a great deal of tenderness in his 
heart, but with an unfortunate, fault-finding temper. 
He was reserved, and his tastes were commonplace; 
she was pleasure-loving, ardent, enthusiastic, and 
had a passion for the beautiful. They got along well 
for a time, but before long the inevitable jar came. 
She was in raptures over a picture, or a poem, ora 
song, and he would sneer at it, and pronounce her 
enthusiasm an affectation. 

“Women always think it fine to go into ecstacies 
about things that they know nothing of,” he said, on 
one occasion. 

The wife was young and undisciplined, and she saw 
no reason why she should bear this wrong in silence. 
She did not see the jealous affection from which it 
sprung, and that her husband was bitterly thinking 
that nothing that he could be or do could ever move 
her as a song or,a color could. 

“If your tastes are not refined, Mr. Raymond,” 
she said, with acold and dignified bitterness which 
her husband found more scathing than any anger 
could have been, “ you need not accuse more fortu- 
nate persons of hypocrisy. I do not expect you to 
understand me, or sympathize with me; but when 
you accuse me of pretending to a feeling which ! have 
not, you well know that you speak falsely. Iam so 
sincere that I will not even pretend to respect you 
when you speak of such matters as these.” 

Such conversations were of frequent occurrence. 
The husband had not wisdom enough to see that he 
was estranging his wife, and that she wight have been 
long in finding out his lack of sympathy with her 
tastes, if he had not obtruded them uponher. On 
her gile, Mrs. Raymond did not reflect that every 
bitter retort widened the breach which nothing could 
heal, and that peace would not be too dearly purchas- 
ed, even at the price of forbearance. 

An ordinary woman would have been humbled or 
broken attera while. Laura Raymond was not an 
ordinary woman. She considered herself unjustly 
treated, and she rose in open revolt. Theinterference 
of bis friends made matters even worse. She haugh- 
tily and even violently ordered them to keep their 
bands off her and her attairs. Her own mother fared 
even worse. 

‘*Mother, Lam not under your cortrol now,” she 
said, with angry scorn. ‘‘I am my own mistress, 
Besides that, you are the last person to lecture a wife 
on her duty. The worst that any one can accuse me 
of is that I go to concerts, and theatres, and lectures 
without wy husband. I go with ladies, and respect- 
able people, and [am not afraid to have my going 
and coming watched. You had better call to mind 
some things that I happen to know, before you at- 
tempt to correct me. If my husband should even 
suspect me of things which your husband has known 
you to be guilty of, he woul! shoot me with as little 
scruple as he would shoot a mad dog.” 

She was a little more humble to her father, who 
was the only person in the world whom she feared. 
Indeed, report said that he bad more than once laid 
the lash over his daughter’s shoulders, even atter she 
was engaged to be married, and that his wife telt 

occasionally the weight of his hand. 

‘‘ Father,” exclaimed the young wife, with tears 
flashing in her fine eyes, “I think that you might 
take my part, instead of joining mother and this 
rabble of Raymonds. These people think that he did 
me a great honor to marry me, and that | ought to 
be their humble servant for it. They come here and 
peer about my house, and tell Frank that I am ex 





didn’t put it into his head, but then he scolds, and 
asks the cost of everything. The truth is, that I am 
not extravagant, but I know how to make a show 
with what I buy. You know mother always said that 
Icould make a little money goa great way. I used 
to explain at first; now I wont. I am tired of it. 
Then about my going out evenings. I wont make a 
nun of myself for any man, and Frank wants to shut 
meup. He kept me away from things that | wanted 
to see and hear, and kept mé away just out of spite, 
because I wanted to go. I put astop to that, and I 
had aright to. I found other company.” 

** But he says that you don’t want him to go when 
he will,” the father said. 

“No, I don’t want him now,” was the haughty 
answer. ‘He spoils my pleasure. If we goto a con- 
cert, he sulks and frets and fusses till we get there, 
then he sits by me looking like a bear, and making 
an ugly remark whenever he can get one in; and all 
the way home, and after we are home, he swears 
about what we have heard, and at me for pretending 
to like it, and says I only go to show myself, and vows 
that he will never be dragged to such a place again. 
I took him at his word; for I would rather stay away 
than go in that way, and he knows it, and thinks to 
beat me out so.” 

The result of all this might have been anticipated. 
Mr. and Mrs. Raymond were two instead of one, and 
a very discordant two into the bargain. People talked 
more and more, and with good reason; and the 
Raymonds pronounced Frank’s wife “her mother’s 
own child.” 

A handsome and gay young woman is never at a 
loss for admirers, and Mrs. Raymond had her share— 
a share so large as to rouse the jealousy of the un- 
married girls, who found themselves deserted for her. 
Let her enter a ball-room, and all the best partners 
besieged her. Let her walk the street, and gentlemen 
always happened to meet her. Let her go to see a 
picture or a statue, and a group of gentlemen in- 
variably gathered about and attended her. She fas- 
cinated them, and they could-not stay away. Women 
called her bold, gentlemen found her fresh and 
piquant. She was witty, she was mocking, she was 
cordial, she was original, and she was triumphant. 
Timid belles looked with envious wonder on her im- 
perious way of ordering their lords and idols about, 
and turned pale to see that the lords and idols obeyed 
with delight. : 

Of course her manners were free, and of course she 
was dof a th 1 freed of which she had 
never been guilty. A prudent woman, or one of a 
less fiery and impatient temper, would have guarded 
herself more carefully on hearing such things of her- 





ders and fine arms were set off now by the velvet- 
laced bodice she wore, and which was cut exceedingly 
low. Her feet and hands were dowers in themselves, 
and she did not scruple to use them, Mrs. Raymond 
had a way of making gentlemen draw on and off her 
over-shoes which, while it delighted the gentlemen, 
made the ladies’ hair stand up on their heads. But 
it was in her face that the captivation lay principally; 
and had Mr. Kaymond been a physiognomist he 
would sooner have laid his neck to be trodden by those 
small feet, than have thwarted or braved his wife. 
A white, bold forehead, round which clustered heavily 
the masses of her dark hair, too heavy to cur! in long 
locks, but breaking into ripples and ringlets wherever 
a light tress formed. All this careless wealth of hair 
pushed behind a little gem of an ear of which the 
lady was very proud, and from which now depended 
a drooping bunch of little golden bells with tinkling 
garnet tongues. The eyebrows, where Lavater places 
the distinction of character, were noticeable, straight, 
black, and perfectly finished, a little heavy, though 
tapering, and drooping very slightly toward the in- 
side. They were just the eyebrows to give an awful 
scowl, and to blacken thunderously while the eye 
flashed. There was no less character in the nose, 
which was longer than true symmetry required, and 
had open, quick-tempered nostrils. The mouth up- 
held the character of the face. The upper lip was 
short and curling, the lower fall, and, with the small, 
round chin, indicated a softness and even sensuality 
which was not to be remarked elsewhere. With all 
this she had an oval face, a milk-white skin without 
any color, brilliant gray eyes, and a flashing smile. 

As she saw her visitor pass the window she took 
up a book, and assuming an attitude of careless grace, 
began turning over the leaves. When he entered she 
did not rise, but languidly extended her fair, jewelled 
hand. 

“Tam lazy and sleepy,” she said, with a drawl. 
* Don’t expect me to stir.” ~ 

Her eyes were not so sleepy that they did not see 
the admiration in his, and she could scarcely affect 
not to notice the lengthened pressure he gave her 
hand. 

“Tam in no mood to talk,” she said. ‘I am pos- 
sessed of an evilspirit. Sit down to the piano and see 
if you can exorcise it.” 

Something in her manner encouraged a gallantry 
on which he had never ventured before. 

“If evil spirits are so beautiful, who would have 
good?” hesaid, softly, bending to kixs the hand before 
releasing it. 

She snatched her hand back, and turned her face 
away to hide the deep blush that ,Tose at this most 





self. Not so with Mrs. Raymond. She. idered 
herself wrouged and insulted, and would not conde- 
scend to deny anything, or to useanycare. Her hus- 
band had accused her of being too familiar with a 
young organist, whose music had enchanted her. 

“You give methe name; look out that I do not 
take the game!” she said, fiercely. 

The husband shrank before the storm he had pro- 
voked, and left his house with the uncomfortable con- 
viction that bis every effort to improve his wite ended 
in her becoming worse. 

This very organist about whom they had quarrelled, 
Mr. Channing, was to come up that afternoon and 
play over some new music for Mrs, Raymond. She 
dressed herself to receive him with a new feeling. 
Her husband hai said that the young man was in 
love with her. All that she had thought they had 
in common was a love of music, but now a new 
thought arose. Had she made a conquest of one 
whom noone had been able toimpress before? Van- 
ity combined with desperation to stir her heart, and 
it throbbed quickly as she awaited his coming. As 
she sat befure the long mirror waiting, one might 
have pardoned ber fur thinking it not strange that 
any one should be captivated by the form and face 
reflected there. 

Mrs. Raymond was of medium height, and had one 
of those luxurious forms not often seen combined 





travagant. He wouldn’t think of such a thing if they 


vent act of coquetry which she had ever per- 
mitied. But she was not displeased. Every woman 
likes praise and flattery. If ber nusband does not 
give them, the chances are, if she is like the woman 
of whom I write, she seeks it elsewhere. 

Mr. Channing was hand , an enthusiastic and 
accomplished musician, and a fellow of careless prin- 
ciples. He had admired the lady, and did not need 
much encouragement to express himself very warmly. 
The music was soon dropped, and in place of it the 
two entertained themselves with a sufficiently senti- 
mental conversation. 

Such affairs ripen rapidly. Onone side the gentle- 
man was flattered and fascinated, and on the other 
the lady was desperate and tempted. Her training 
had not been ‘such as to instill any principle into ber 
heart, and she was lonely and sad in spite of her ap- 
parent gayety. Never a tender or helping wor, 
never any indulgence for a fault, never any sympathy 
except from those from whom it was dangerous to 
receive it—all these things p d in one direction, 
and there was nothing to hofti her back. The flirta- 
tion became the talk of the town, and it was only 
when Laura Raymond herself became alarmed at the 
lengths to which her own imprudence led her, and 
when she perceived that her lover cared but little for 
her reputation, that she broke the chain. 

“If L had loved him I would never have given him 











with perfect symmetry. Her round, ivory-white shoul- 


up,” she said to herself. “I don’t believe I would if 
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he had loved me. But he did not. I believe that 





servant announced him. 


that, though Mrs. Raymond had been impradent, and 


Some lurking seed of good, some passionate aspiration 
after a real and enduring bappiness, had kept ber 
back, and when she resolved to break the connection, 
it was with a blind uplifting of the hands toward 
heaven. O, if only some good angel had taken that 
hand, and led the tempted and erring creature into 
safer paths! 

But uo belping hand took hers, and the aspirations 
were brief. One flirtation followed another, till peo- 
ple got to take them as a matter of course, and scarcely 
wondered at any freak of the handsome and daring 
coquette. 

Mrs. Raymond had friends among her own sex, and 
alarge and strung party defended her, sneered at 
her husband, and while owning that the lady was 
imprudent, denied that she was anything worse. 
‘These friends, most of whom were in the highest 
positions, kept her up when sbe would otherwise 
have sunk, 

The years went on miserably enough, an’ at thirty 
years of age Mrs. Raymond was in the prime of her 
beauty. Her husband sighed with mingled love and 
hatred as he looked at her one morning, muttering, 
“JT wish I had been dead before I ever saw her!” 

She took no sort of notice of him, but, wrapping 
her loose robs around her, scuffed across the room in 
sandals, and seated herself deliberately before the 
fire. She had no hoops on, her hair was all drawn 
back into a knot atthe back of her head, and the 
robe in which she had chosen to eat her breaktast 
was fitting only for a bed-chamber; but her beauty 
was triumphant over all. No woman had less need 
of dress. 

1t was time for Mr. Raymond to go out, and he had 
been fidgeting with his hat, aud drawing his gloves 
offand on for five minutes, wanting to speak, yet 
ashamed to appear to conciliate. It had been long 
since a pleasant word had passed between them. He 
gathered cour ge, put his pride aside, and spoke: 

“Do you remember that this is your birthday, 
Laura?” he said, coloring, and speaking as awk ward- 
ly as a bashful school-boy. 

“Certainly I do!” she replied, with a glance of 
haughty surprise. 

“What in the world is he upto now?” she thought. 
“TI wonder if he’s going to preach about my being ioo 
old for follies!” 

Tuis reception of his alvance was not encouraging: 
but the husband bit his lip aud tried again. 

**Wouldn’t you like to go out to ride to-day?” he 
asked, in the same constrained, embarrassed manner. 

“No!” was the answer, given in a voice that was 
emphatic almost to rudeness. ‘It is so long since 1 
went to ride that I have lost my taste for it. 1 don’t 
propose to celebrate my birthday in any way, if that 
is what you mean, Mr, Raymond. I am not rejviced 
that L am thirty years old to-day, and 1 don’t care to 
be reminded of it.” 

Again he winced, and again he recovered and at- 
tempted something like kindness. Coming behind 
her chair, he laid his hand on her shoulder, and began, 
in a coaxing tone, “* Now, Laura—” 

Mr. Raymond was, unfortunately, not a person of 
delicate perceptions, or knuwledge of human nature. 

He should have known that though a caress froma 

loved one, after a temporary quarrel, may allure and 

soften the heart, a caress trun one whom we have 
been estranged from for years. and whom we do not 
love, is simply disgusting. Mrs. Raymond leaned 
abruptly forward so that she escaped his touch, and 
turning a scornful face over her shoulder asked, 

‘Shall L leave you, or will you leave me?” 

His anger blazed out at this. 

‘*Perhaps you would like it better if it were some 
other man’s han: instead of mine.” 

* Certainly I should!” she said, emphatically. “I 
would prefer any other!” 

He attempted to speak, but could not. His face 
grew white, and his hand shook as he took his hat, 
and after one minute's hesitation went out, with his 
eyes duwneast, There are few situations more hope- 
less and maddening than that of a man who vainly 
loves his own wife. No despairing lover of romance 
could have carried a bitterer pain in his heart than 
that busband did as he walked down the street. 

Everything he did only made ber hate him the more; 

and he could see that it was no mere anger and pique 

which could be removed, but a rooted dislike and 

disgust. Mrs. Raymond, loving strength as she did, 

wouid baver ted her husband that morning mere 

than she ever had in her life, could she have seen the 
storm of desperate and passionate feeling in his heart. 

One wild plan and another flitted through his mind 

as he walked. He would leave her; be would drive 

her home to her father’s house, despised and con- 
denned by everybody; he would kill himself. He 
well knew that he had the power of ruining her, and 
that, once separated from him, no respectable person 








wonld notice her. But the fascination of her presence 


; | was too much for him, and he had not the courage to | the roses. 


use his power. 


Searcely was he out of the room when his wife | there was nocommand in the words, only entreaty. 
started up with a violence that overset her chair, and 


Many a woman, virtuous in action but fonl in| then began again, in a tone of deep and concentrated 
tongue, commented on this affair, and, as might be | bitterness, that told the power and force of her 
expected, made it worse than it was. The truth was, | passions. 


almost unpardonably free, she had not been criminal. | ha«dtn’t been the first one to raise the hue and cry, 


“The man ixa fool!’ she cried, passionately. ‘‘ He 


no one ever did love me; and perhaps no one ever | thinks that Iam going to forget all the injury and troubled!” he said, earnestly. ‘Tell me that you 
wil)!’ insults that I have received, when he chooses to say! will take comfort, knowing that one heart loves and 
Tue despairing passion in her beautiful face was | a soft, silly word. Lhate him! 1 hate the very sight is thoughttul of you!” 

something pitiful to see as she walked her room after | of him! He stabs me, and then offers me a sugar- | 
having refased to receive Mr. Channing when the | plum!” 


She paced about like a caged lioness for a while, 


when I had done no harm. 1 remember two years 
after we were married, how he flew out before half 
a dozen persons because I spoke to Macay. That 
was the first, and the people began to say that he |, 
was jealous. He bad no reason then, and if he has 
had since, it is his own fault.” 
She walked again a while in silence, her brows 
drawn in a frown that was ugly to see, her short up- 
per lip curled with angry bitterness, her small hands 
working nervously together. Then she stopped short, 
and throwing both her arms upwards with a gesture 
of despair, cried out: ‘‘ Is there no help in heaven or 
on earth?” 
She did not bear a step in the entry, but she heard 
a rap on the door of the room. 
** Come in!” she exclaimed, in a loud, defiant voice, 
dropping her arms, but still standing in the centre of 
the room, utterly heedless that her dress was any- 
thing but conventional, and that her face must be 
flushed and excited with passion. 
The door opened gently, and a gentleman stood 
within it, nota handsome man, though one of impos- 
ing figure. His eyes were fine, changing blue, and 
soft as well as piercing, and there was an indescrib- 
able fascination in the smile that played about his 
well-formed lips. One saw at once that he was the 
most dangerous person whom Mrs. Raymond could 
have known, and that this was the most dangerous 
moment in which they could have met. 
He bowed lowly, and entered, having a small bou- 
quet of roses in his hand, rare pink roses, half-open, 
aud all their beauty enhanced by the snows outside. 
‘* My roses bloomed just in time for your birthday,” 
he said, in one of those thrilling voices, which are 
more powerful than beauty overa susceptible person. 
“ Will you reward me by accepting them?” 
He had looked away after his first glance, perceiv- 
ing something wrong; but now, as he stood befure 
her, he raised those earnest eyes, and lovked stead- 
tastly into hers. 
She stood there motionless, the crimson of passion, 
the curl of the lip, the flash of the eyes not yet gone; 
and looking magnificently beautiful. She was not a 
woman to care fur trifies, or to be disturbed at being 
caught in even so unceremonious a toilet, and even 
if she had been more scrupulous, the excitement un- 
der which she was laboring would have made her 
careless now. 
She met his gaze an instant, then dropped her eyes 
on the flowers, but dit not Gifur tu take them. 
“[ am not sure that it would not be a deed of 
charity to refuse the roses, beautitul as they are,” she 
said, in that deep, rich voice of hers, and speaking 
with measured uccents. ‘*To give them to me, is 
like throwing them into the fire. Pray re-consider 
your gitt.” 
Without any more ceremony, she turned away, and 
resumed her seat beture the fire. He went and stood 
opposite, still holding the flowers. 
« There are different kinds of tire,” he suggested, 
quieuly. 
«IT mean hell-tire!”? she said, with deliberate em- 
phasis. 
“You have been tormented this morning,” he said, 
with tender sympathy. “ By whom?” 
“There is but one person who bas the power to 
torment me,” she said, bitterly. “Any oneelse I can 
order away. He has the right to stay.” 
There was a moment’s silence, then the gentleman 
said, impulsively, and in a luwer voice: 
‘Forget him! Let his words be forgotten as soon 
as the sound dies on your ears.” 
“ Tbat is all that men know of such things,” sbe 
said, with quiet bitterness. ‘* They can go out and 
furget everything: We must stay in and wring our 
hands, and wish ourselves dead !” 
“ Never wring your hands, unless you would wring 
my heart in them!” said the gentleman, in a pas- 
simate whisper, ging nearer her. ‘Never wish 
yourself dead, unless you would wish me dead, too!’’ 
She was no bashitul girl, to blush and tremble at 
such words. She had heard love-talk enough in her 
life, and it had all turned out to be hollow. Would 
this be the same? She raised those piercing and 
beautiful eyes, and looked intently into his face. It 
glowed with a passion too real for feigning, and the 
roses trembled in his grasp. She knew that this 
mun, with a wife and family, loved her, wife though 
she was. He hail as much to lose by scandal as she 
had, and more. For be was a minister, settled over 
the principal church in the village, and his character 
was of the highest. It was understood that he and 
his wife were trying to redeem this reckless woman, 
and the Rev. Mr. Coningsby could go unsuspected 
where no other man could. 
As she looked at him, her face underwent a change. 
The curling lip grew soft and tender, the eyes nisty, 
and the bigh, angry color of the cheeks faled and 
flickered in a blush. She stretched her hand to take 


‘Give them to me, and go away,” she said; but 


She took the roses, but the hand that held them 





begun to pace the floor. 
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“ Say ydu love me betore I go!” he whispered. i 
of tears and sobs that were rare to her, fur she was 


be my ruin and yours. Why bad I not known you 


some good in me under all the evil, and you could 


other, I see plainly, I love you, and you love me, 
It is crime, but itis nature. 1t is useless for us to 


me early training, which might have given me 


before it should be too late. A sort of horror pos- 
sessed him, For an instant he saw a pit open at his 
feet, and felt himself sliding tor #rd it. His obliga- 
tions rose up before him, all the viaims of his sacred 
office, of his wife, of common decency and the honor 
ofa gentleman. How had he fallen so low? What 
madness had possessed him? 
He dropped the hand that lingered in his, and 
turned hastily away. There was notbing for it but 
fiight. It would:have been well for him had he per- 
sisted, or had not some evil spirit ordained otherwise. 
As he turned away something on the chair in which 
Mrs. Rayn:ond sat, sume point in the carving, or 
some head of a nail caught in bis coat, and he was 
turced to turn back to disentangle himself. He had 
better have fied like Joseph, and left his garmeut. 
Stopping sv, it was impossible not to glance at the 
drooping form in the chair, and that glance was fatal 
tohim. She sat there with her face buried in her 
hands, and her busom heaving with long, slow sobs. 
The wrapper had fallen open, and he saw a small 
toot glowing rosy white through the silken stocking, 
the lady's sandal having slipped off. The long hair 
had fallen, and wrapped her like a veil, and througli 
it shone, ivory white, a half-bared shoulder. 
Could he leave her sv unconsoled? She was break- 
ing her heart, and surely he was the one to-comfurt 
her. He saw tke danger of their course, and now 
that his eyes were opened to it, they might avoid it. 
He would let her see that he could be something bet- 
ter than a tempter; that he could be a friend and 
wiviser. He would not let her despise him. 
He bent a little toward her, reste bis hand on the 
back of her chair, and spoke softly: 
“*T have to ask your forgiveness that I have so far 
forgotten myself, and been false to my calling, to my 
marriage vows, and to my obligatious to you. Du 
not despise me, Mrs. Raymond, I will try to be 
worthy of your respect, and to conquer my own heart 
at whatever cost. Wont you tell me before 1 go that 
you will try to forgive me?” 
The wayward creature had been trembling with 
fear while he spoke. Her words had been only tov 
effectual; and instead of being but an outbreak of 
remorse which was to prove that she was not entire- 
ly abandoned, and so excuse in a measure the wrong 
which she should do, they were about to drive this 
man from her, and strand her bigh and dry on a 
barren virtue for which she had no mind. His voice 
reassured her, and iar more clear-sighted than he, 
felt that whether he was aware of it or not, his words 
were but a cloak to his real feelings. No matter! ii 
he chose their love tu bear the name of friendship, so 
much the better. 
She lifted her face, and turnizg, put both her hands 
in his. 
“ Don’t speak of my despising you!” she said, in an 
earnest whisper, giving him one fleeting glance, then 
dropping her eyes. ‘And for forgiveness, it is I who 
should ask it. I have spoken unjustitiably. I was 
crazy, 1 think. Suy that you forgive me!” 
Yhe Rev. Mr. Coniagsby struggled with himself, 
and strove to forgive the beautitul penitent in a 
friendly and pastoral manner; but some way he found 
himself pushing back the long, clustering hair that 
drooped about her face, aud looking into those loving 
eyes with anything but apostulical glances. 
As they stood thus, a step sounded on the walk 
outside. 
“My husband is coming!” said Mrs. Raymond, 
starting up. ‘‘Go out into the entry, and be knock- 
ing at the door, and I will run up stairs to dress.” 
Before he could speak a word, she had opened the 
entry door, pushed him out, tossed the roses into a 
drawer, and run out into the kitchen. 
‘« Nannie, there’s some one at the door. I willcome 
tight down. Go and see who it is.” 
Going into the sitting-room through a side entry, 
Mr. Raymond found bis servant-girl just ushering in 
the minister. Mr. Coningsby was pallid with fear 
andshame at the situation in which he found him- 
self, and his distress was not lessened by the some- 


“Tell me that you will not suffer yourself to be | grateful for it; but he had a curiosity to witness one 
of their interviews. A little circumstance had caught 
his attention that morning. The minister carried a 
bunch of flowers only bali covered with tissue paper. 

“Tam comforted! Nothing can hurt me to-day,” | He wondered if the gentleman was in tho habit of 
whispered the woman, softly. ‘‘ You had better go.” | making conversions by such wsthetic weans. It 
He felt so hiwself, and turned away; but paused | struck him that roses were not necessary to convince 
at the door fur a last glance. it was too much for 
him. He went back to her side, put his arm around 
| ier, d¥ew her to bis bosom, aud kissed her unresist- 
1 should never have been talked about if ie ing lips-once and again. i 


of sin. 


not yet been admitted, and that the roses were not 


“O Arthur, I love you!” she cried, with a burst | Doubtless Mr. Coningsby had stopped sumewbere 
eise on the street where he had seen him, aud had 
not one whose tears were ready. ‘And this love will | lett his bouquet. 


sooner, long ago, before 1 knew this man? You | morning array; and, accustomed as the minister was 
might have made what you would of me. There is | to her acting, he was fi led at the 
displayed. She greeted him with dignified respect, 
have called it out. You could rule me, and no other | extending her hand, then turned a look of surprise 
man on earth could. But now we shall ruin each | on her husband. 


resist. God has forsaken me, I think. He denied | streét with the minister. 


strength against temptation, and then, when I was | uncomfortable, and almost disenchanted. Such 
in no movd to resist, he placed temptation before me.” | ready deceit, such perfect accomplishment in the art 
Arthur Coningsby drew back with a shiver of fear | of lying, proved too much. Unprincipled and law- 
while she spoke. It was like a warning given him | less as bis love was, he did not like the idea that she 


What was his surprise to find that the caller had 


n his hand. That puzzled surprise gave his manner 
tscldness. But the second thought relieved him. 


Presently Mrs. Raymond came in in faultless 





she 


“Did you come up with Mr. Coningsby,” sbe asked. 
Mr. Raymond stayed the call out, and went down 


The reverend gentleman went home, feeling very 


was quite accustomed to such love, and knew s8o well 
how to conceal it. It came near waking him out of bis 
evildream, He made good resolutions, he tried to see 
some beauty and interest in his dowdy little wife, 
he sat himself to write asermon, he read a chapter 
in the Bivle, finally he locked his study door, went 
down on his knees and prayed. 
Rising then, he felt strong to meet any temptution. 
The help that he tound not in himself, he fuund in 
God. One resolution he made under this inspiration, 
and that was never again to s.e Mrs, Raymond alone, 
bat to take his wite with him in all his calls in the 
future. 
Mr. Raymond soon had cause to consider himself 
fortunate in the friendship of Mr. and Mrs. Conings- 
by for his wite. There was a marked improvement 
in her conduct. She went regularly to church, and 
frequented piaves of amusement less, She was more 
serious, on the wholeyand even showed sume toleration 
ofhim. Who knew what happiness might come to 
him after atime? That winter and the spring fol- 
lowing were the happiest of his married lite, Lappi- 
est not in fruition, but in hope. 
But Mrs. Coningsby was not so happy about her 
husband, and Mr. Coningsby’s congregation was 10° 
so easy about their pastur. The reverend gentleman 
had grown nervous and fitful in his manner. His 
sermons were as unequal as his manners, sumetiwes 
startling his hearers with a fire and eloquence which 
were far beyond even his usual manner, sometimes so 
disconnected and dull that they felt really ashamed 
and provoked with him. It was evident that the 
minister was ill, though he denied it peevishly, when 
asked, and seemed, indeed, annoyed of any remark 
even, male about his appearance. 
Francis Raymond watched this man with a fascin- 
ated interest, which he could not explain to himeelf. 
it might be because the minister avoided him with a 
marked persistency. It might be because he had 
some way gotit into his mind that Mrs. Raymund 
was annoyed and troubled by the minister's oddity, 
and had -the same way of resenting the idea of his be- 
ing ill that Mr. Coningsby hi-nself had. 
Whatever the reason might be, Mr. Raymond found 
himself watching the gentleman whenever he had 
the chance, and even fullowing him in the street. 
This fascination was so strong, that when he saw Mr. 
Coningsby walking rapidly through a by-street one 
summer evening, he turned and followed him, un- 
perceived, 
The miuister seemed desirous of avoiding observa- 
tion, and, indeed, had wrapped himself in a large 
shawl as a sort of disguise; but his form was too no- 
ticeable to be concealed. He walked rapidly, crvssing 
the street occasionally, then crossing back, taking 
advantage of the crossing to look bebind him. Mr. 
Raymond followed, keeping in the shade, and at 
some distance, feeling not a little ashamed of him- 
self, but unable tu turn back. Suddenly the minis- 
ter disappeared. . 
They were just in front of a Catholic church, that 
loomed dark and imposing through the sultry sum- 
mer night. There was no service going on there, 
even if Mr. Coningsby would have attended one, and 
his pursuer was puzzled, and thoroughly vexed. 
“Serves me right for playing such a mean game,” 
said Mr. Raymond to himself. ‘ What the deuce did 
I want to follow him for? I suppose he’s dyepeptic, 
and has come out to exercise. 1’! go home.” 


























But as he went on to reach his home by a different 
way from that Le bad come, he saw that a little gate 
was open in the iron tence surrounding the church. 
He stood still in astonighment. Evidently Mr. Con- 
ingsby must have gone in here; but for what? He 


vant girls, and among them, that there were «lways 
urday evenings. Perhaps Mr. Coningsby had de- 


away by this religion, and had ventured even into 
the lion’s den. 








tuvk hers. 


He entered the little gate, and went down a flight 


remembered some traditions learned from hi ser- | 
confessions heard in the churches on Friday and Sat- | 


tected some one of his fleck in danger of being led | 


“ Well, this is an adventure!” said the gentleman 
what cold greeting of his host. The truth was, that | to himself. “1 never was in such a place, but I be- | |. 
Mr. Raymond, seeing the minister at a distance when | lieve I’ll go now. It is Friday night. If it is confes- | 
he went out, had, after a while guessed his destina- | sion, I’11 go and see how the thing is done, if they 
tion. He knew that the gentleman and his wife | will let mein.” 

were making efforts to reclaim Laura, and had felt 
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of steps that led to the ground of the church, with | 
which the basement was level, and which was several | 
feet lower than the street. He hesitated a moment, 
then with visions of possible dragons guarding the 


and looked in at the windows, which were level with 
the ground. 

Tue place into which he looked was a chapel oc- 
cupying nearly the whole basement of the church. 
A single lamp, swinging by a chain before the 
altar, was all the light there was. It made a 
yellow glow in a circle about itself, caught bright- 
ly on the gilding and candlesticks of the altar, 
but only faintly stirred the gloom of the more dis- 
tant parts of the chapel. As he looked he saw a 
something against the opposite wall which he sup- 
posed to be a confessional. Three red curtains hang- 
ing side by side, separated by a few inches of wood- 
work from each other, covered what seemed to be 
three openings in a little roofed structure. Thecen- 
tral one was only a half curtain, the lower panels of 
a door showing below. 

As he gazed curiously toward this mysterious place, 
he saw a man kneeling near it in the dimlight. This 
man knelt with his face bowed forward, and buried 
in his hands, and a large gray shawl wrapped around 
him. The heart of the gazer leaped as he recognized 
the form. What was Mr. Coningsby going to confes- 
sion for? 

Mr. Raymond did not believe that the minister had 
become, or was to become a Catholic; but there 
rushed suddenly into his mind the remembrance of a 
conversation in which he had heard Mr. Coningsby 
say that he thought the confessional of the Catholic 
church its most dangerous institution, because its 
most fascinating. He had said that he regretted that 
such an institution had not been permitted in the 
Protestant church, since there were persons whose 
minds were burdened with guilt which they dared 
not tellin any ordinary confidence, and which, un- 
told, prevented their reformation. The minister had 
cited in his own support, that instauce in one of 
Charlotte Bronte’s books, where the heroine, lonely 
and heart-sick, happening to enter a church in 
France, and seeing people at confession, went and 
poured out. her sorrows to the priest, though herself 
a stanch Protestant; and that other instance in 
Hawthorne, where the gentle New England maiden, 
burdetied with the knowledge of her mother’s crime, 
sought the same tribunal in Rome, and found peace 
there. 

né recollection of this conversation held long be- 
fore, was like fire to the watcher’s heart. He felt 
his breath come stiflingly, with a vague suspicion, 
and his eyes burned on the man that knelt there, 
half hidden in his shawl. As he looked, one of the 
red curtains stirred, was pushed aside, and a man 
rose, and came out, disclosing the niche in which he 
had been kneeling; and a slight motion behind the 
other side-curtain showed that some other penitent 
was kneeling there. Besides theze, there was no one 
in the chapel, except the priest, who evidently sat 
behind the central curtain, between the two niches. 

Francis Raymond’s nerves set with a sudden re- 
solve. He woukl hear what this man had to say, if 
he died for it. Honorable or not, he would hear it! 
He left the window where he stood, and hurried 
round to the side of the church The night was 
warm, and a window stood open just beside the con- 
fessional. He waited there a moment, near enough 
to the minister to hear his labored breathing, and to 
see that he clasped and wrung his hands continually. 

After a few moments, during which there was a 
faint sound of whispering from the confessional, the 
second curtain was raised, and an old Irish woman 
came out, made a bobbing curtsey to the altar, and 
hobbled out, There was no one left now but the man 
muffled in his shawl. He did not stir. For a mo- 
ment there was silence, then the central curtain was 
pushed aside, and the priest looked out. 

“Do you want to go to confession?” he asked, 
rather crossly. 

A mofiled * Yes!” was the answer. 

“Come along then, if you're ready. It’s getting 
late, and I have a sick eall. Is your confession pre- 
pared?” 

Another ‘‘ Yes!” and the man rose, and pulling 
aside the curtain, knelt on the outside of the little 
wired wicket, through which the priest listened. 

With a quickly beating heart, and turobbing tem- 
ples, Francis Raymond stepped softly in at the long 
window, and stealing near, crouched by the confes- 
sional with his ear close to the curtain. 

“Don’t you know how to make a confession?” was 
the first thing he heard, spoken by the priest’s im- 
patient voice. 

“I know what confession means,” was the answer; 
“but Ido not know the technicalities which attend 
confession in your church.” 

“Are you not a Catholic?” asked the priest, sur- 
prised at this mode of address from one whom he had 
begun to think was drunk. 

“Tam a Protestant, and sbali remain so,” was the 
ans ver. 

“Why then do you come here?” demanded the 
priest. 
There was a momentary pause, then the answer 
| came. 

‘*l am burdened with sin, and I shall go wild if I 
do not tell it.” 

*“ Do not fear! 
a softer voice. 

The man crouching outside held his breath, and 
he listened to the tale of shame that made his blood 

seeth with fire. Tbe long deceit was all over, the fair 





Confide in mei” said the priest, in 


{ saw the horribie corruption beneath. The guilty ; 
love, resisted at first, then wielded to; the stolen 
meetings; the syatem of dece.t; the cause of Laura 


guilt; the repeated efforts of the guilty man to escape 
the thraldom that bound him, and the wiles of the 
charmer to hold him-—the husband heard the whole 
story to the last. 

He did not listen to the advice and correction of the 
priest; he felt no interest in them. But when at 
length the curtain was pushed aside, and the criminal 
stepped out, he found himself face to face with Mr. 
Francis Raymond. 

“My God,” muttered the minister, starting back, 
all the distress of his guilty conscience forgotten in 
the terrible dread of exposure and disgrace. 

One leap, a blow given as quick and sharp as a 
flash, and he reeled and tell like a log. 

“ What does this mean?” cried the priest, stepping 
out of his box, and confronting the enraged man with 
his powerful form. ‘How dare you come here with 
such vivlence? Whoare you?” 

* 1am the husband of that woman whom that man 
has been telling you about; who has been his mis- 
tress for the last nine months; who would have been 
the mother of his child, if he had not got poison fur 
her to killit, at the risk of killing hersel® Perhaps 
you don’t know, sir, who he is,” pointing tothe man 
who still lay senseless, and whom the priest had knelt 
by, and was trying to revive. ‘‘He is the Rev. Ar- 
thur Coningsby, the principal clergyman in town, a 
highly respectable person. I leave him to you now. 
To-morrow I shall publish his story in the streets,and 
to-night I shall turn my wife out of doors. You may 
tell him if he comes round again.” 

Without another word the speaker turned away 
with his white face, and left the chapel. 

That night there was a violent scene in the house 
of the Raymonds, but not one inch did the guilty 
woman bow her haughty head. She turned at bay, 
and detied him. 

“Ifyou put me into the street to-night, I will go 
directly to the river and drown myself. I’d just as 
lief as not.” 

He wavered a little. She looked as though she 
meant it. 

“Tshall go to my room and stay in it to-night,” 
she said. ‘To-morrow you can do what you please.” 





Mr. Coningsby’s fall had been more a swoon than 
from the effects of the blow he had received. When 
he recovered, he found himself lying on the sofa in 
astrange room, with the priest standing over him. 
When fully recovered, he had but one request to 
make, 

* Let me stay here to-night,” he begged, “ and think 
what Iam todo. I must leave town at once. 
not face my people.” 

The priest consented, and sent a message to the 
minister’s wife, telling her that she need not expect 
him that night. 

The night passed wretchedly to the miserable man. 
Visions of disgrace and poverty flitted before his 
sleepless eyes, and burdened the hours of darkness. 
But even those were preterable to the rays of sicken- 
ing dayligbt that came to herald the day of his ruin. 
With a groan of agony, he covered his face to shut 
them out. 

About seven o’clock the priest entered the room 
where his visitor lay crouched on a sofa. 

“ A terrible thing has happened!” be exclaimed. 

The minister looked up. 

“Mr. Francis Raymond was found dead in his bed 
this morning!” 


I can- 





Mr. Coningsby still presides over his old parish. 
Mrs. Coningsby has been dead two or three months. 
The poor little woman died of quick consumption. 
Gossips think that the minister will marry Mrs. 
Laura Raymond, when the two get their weeds off; 
and I shouldn’t be surprised; though, indeed, that 
woman with the quick, wild light in her eyes, and so 
well-knuwn to be a ‘habitual opium-eaier seems 
scarcely fit for a minister’s wife. 
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How the DArcvil was Outwitied, 





BY JAMES DABNEY. 
JUST opposite Metten, there stands on the right 
bank of the Danube, a solitary bill, called the Nat- 
ternberg. For many miles aroun, no other emi- 
nence is visible, and it has often been a matter of 
surprise to travellers that this hill should be there. 
-It seems so out of place and so lonely, that it attracts 
eveu more attention than is given to the Alps them- 
selves. Were it a part of a range of hills, it would 
be passed by without a second glance; but as it 
stands there, solitary and alone, in the midst of a 
perfectly level country, crowned witb the gray ruin 
of its old castle which the Swedish invaders destroyed 
when they captured it, it is an object of universal 
wonder. Travellers pause and gaze at it attentively, 
and the people of the surrounding country glance at 
it cautiously as they pass it, look grave, and cross 
themselves devoutly. Should you chance to ask one 
of the old men of the neighboring village why the 
people act thus, he will shake his head sagely, look 
very mysterious, and reply that the people have good | 
cause to regard the hill with feelings of more than 
usual interest. Then glancing around, as if to see if 
any one is listening, he wiil tell you in a low tone 
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This i is the 5 legend: 
Long, long ago, before the Reformation came to 
Germany, to rob it of its superstition and legendary 


village of Deggendorf, and gaze in any direction he 
pleased, without being able to distinguish even tire 
outline of a hill. As far as the eye could reach, 
nothing but an unbroken level was discernible. 


dle Ayes, was fall of many wicked people, and, as 
the good monks of Deggendorf said, it seemed that it 
had been given over to the devil, in order that he 
might exert upon it the full influence of his power. 
There was one place, however, which preserved its 
simple purity, and that was the little village of Deg- 
gendorf, which stood on the right bank of the Danube, 
a short distance below Ratishon. 

The people of Deggendorf were so noted for their 
piety that they became objects of. envy to all the 
country round about. They had a church and a 
monastery; and it was a common thing for holy men 
from other countries to leave the busy and wicked 
scenes of the world, and seek in the calm and pious 
life of the people of Deggen-torf, the happiness and 
peace which were denied them elsewhere. There 
they lived, like the fathers of the contented villagers, 
who were happy in parsing them all the respect and 
confidence due to their position. 

It was during the time of the fifth abbot of Deg- 
gendorf, that the people became so famous for their 
piety. The abbot was a mild, warm-hearted old 
man, and it cid his heart good to see the people so 
much in earnest in matters of religion. He spared 
no pains in his efforts to encourage them, and the 
people finally learned to look upon him as a saint. 

One night, the abbot dreamed a fearfal dream that 
filled his heart with alarm, when he thought of it, 
the next day. He dreamed that the devil came to 
him as he was walking near the banks of the Danube, 
and had told him that the people of Deggendorf had 
become so pious and had treated him so badly that 
he had determined to destroy both them and the 
village. This made the good abbot tremble so vio- 
lently that he awoke. He threw himself upon his 
knees, and prayed to the holy virgin and all the 
saints to avert the threatened evil. The abbot slept 
no more that night, and all the next morning was 
haunted by his dream. 

Just after dinner the next day, the abbot was sent 
for, by a person who lived near the village, and who 
was dying. It was late in the afternoon when he re- 
turned, and as he was walking along the bank of the 
river on his way home, he saw a very curious looking 
person approach him. The stranger was a tall man, 
with a very thin, lean figure, a dark complexion, a 
hooked nuse, and a pair of keen, bright eyes, that 
gilittered and shone in the soft light of tie setting 
sun like two balls of fire. He had only a short skirt 
on, and the rest of his form was entirely naked; and 
instead of having fair skin, like an ordinary man, he 
was covered with scales, like a fish. Instead of hav- 
ing hands and feet, he had claws, and a long tail 
curled up slyly behind his back as he walked along. 

As this strange being approached, the abbot felt 
the air grow somewhat warmer, and an odor of burn- 
ing sulphur saluted his olfactory nerves. A sensa- 
tion of terror crossed his heart, and he thought of 
his dream of the previous night. He was a brave 
man, however, and he determined that nothing 
should prevent him from keeping on in the path of 
duty. 

The stranger had by this time reached the abbot. 
He paused in his walk, and, bowing gracefully, said, 
“Good evening, sir. You are going to Deggendorf, 
I presume. I am about to visit that place, and if you 
do nt object, we will walk on together.” 

“Vade retro Sathanas,” muttered the abbot, 
scarcely knowing what he said. 

“ Excuse me,” said the stranger; “ I do not ufder- 
stand Latin. If you wish to speak to me, you must 
do so in good German.” 

“Who are you?” asked the abbot, completely 
bewildered. 

*O, 1am called by many names,” said the stran- 
ger, langhing. ‘Some call me Lucifer, some Satan; 
but most persons call me the devil.” 

Here the abbot crossed himself, and the devil 
looked at him suspiciously. 

“Why are you going to Deggendorf?” asked the 
abbot, who had by this time regained something of 
his composure. 

“J am going there to settle an account,” said the 
devil, coolly. “Then he added, in a somewhat 
war.uer tone, “ Those villagers treat me shamefully. 

I haven’t gotten a soul trom Deggendorf for nearly a 
hundred years. I am going there now to settle all 

my old accounts. I intend to destroy the church 

and the monastery, and carry off all the monks. I 

have a particular spite against that abpot of theirs, 

who never fails to abuse me on all occasions, and 

when I get him, if I don’t roast him, it will be because 

I can’t start fire enough to do so!” 

The abbot felt his flesh crawl, but he put on a bold 

face, and asked the devil: 

* Are you not afraid that the abbot and his monks 

may prove too much for you?” 

“O no,” was the quiet reply, “I think I can out- 

wit them.” 

The two were silent for a moment. 
abbot said: 

** You are anxious to meet this abbot and his monks 
in a fair encounter, are you not?” 

“T am,” replied the devil, looking at him curiously. 
“You are willing to give him tair play, are you 
not?” asked the abbot. 


Suddenly the 


Now Germany, like all great countries in the Mid- | 





| thing about being a gentleman; but as the abbot 


presse! him for a reply, he answered: 
“T pletge voa my honor that I will take no unfair 


Raymond’s suclden and violent iliness that spring, | lore, one might stand in the plain that lies near the advantage of them.” 
an illness in which she hal risked her life to hide her | 


“Excellent! cried the abbot, joyfully. “Your 
wish shall be granted. You must remain here, and 
I will go to the abbot and inform him of your coming. 

| When you hear the great bell of the church tolled 
ouce, you can come to the church, where you will 
find him waiting for you.” 

The devil expressed himself, satisfied with this 
arrangement, and turned away whistling a lively air, 
while the abbot hastened on to the village. 

The abbot, as has been said, was a good man, and 
had great faith in the power of prayer. On his way, 
he prayed most fervently, and when he came to the 
village, he had arrived at the conclusion that he had 
nothing to fear from his adversary. 

When he reached the village, he arrayed himself 
in full icals, and ing the monks and 
the people, repaired with them tothe church. He 
had several barrels of water brought, which he con- 
secrated on the spot; and, as they had no time to say 
mass, he offered up a hurried prayer. Then he or- 
dered the great bell to be tolled once. 

In ashort time, he saw the devil walking leisurely 
up the street, humming an air, and kissing his hand 
occasionally, to some girl he happened to see. As he 
approached the church, the abbot, the monks, and all 
the people (each one of whom held a cupful of holy 
water in his hand) began to sing Latin hymns. 

“Upon my word, gentlemen,” said the devil, as he 
came up, ‘that isa very fine air, but you sing it 
execrably.” 

He had scarcely spoken when the abbot advanced 
towards bim, and threw his cup of holy water full in 
his face. The devil uttered a scream of pain, and 
shouted out something about a breach of faith; but 
the people and the monks, fairly showering the con- 
secrated liquid upon him, forced bim to beat a hasty 
retreat. As he ran away, some of the monks heard 
him say something about drowning the people in the 
waters of their own Danube. 

The villagers were very exultant over their victory, 
which was not so great, afterall. It is a well-known 
fact that holy water thrown upon the Prince of Dark- 
ness is sure to scald him; and the abbot, happening 
to remember this, hastened to make use of the plan, 
He took his adversary completely by surprise, and 
before he could recover his coolness, he was so badly 
scalded that he was glad enough to escape. The ab- 
bot, however, knew that Satan had been driven off 
but for a time, and that he would soon come back; 
so he kept the pecple and the monks together, and, 
goivg into the church, held a solemn service, in 
which he invoked the aid of the virgin and all the 
saints, in his efforts to save the pious people of Deg- 
gendorf from destruction. 

In the meanwhile, the devil, having been pretty 
badly sealded, sat down to rest on a stone at a Jittle 
distance beyond tie town. He felt ashamed of him- 
self for having fled so ingloriously from the field, and 
thoroughly enraged against the people of Deggendorf 
for having defeated him. For a long time he sat 
there, thinking how he might be revenged upon 
them. At last, a bright thought having entered his 
mind, he rose into the air, and commenced sailing 
rapidly towards Italy. Arriving on the borders of 
that country, he took up in his arms a very high hill, 
and, mounting into the air again, began his return 
to Germany. It was his intention to drop the hill 
into the middle of the Danube, just below Deggen- 
dorf, and by damming up the river, to cause it to 
overfiow its banks and destroy Doth the village and 
the people. 

He travelled all night, for his load was very heavy, 
and just about daylight came in sight of the Danube. 
As he did so, he heard the sound of voices, and, paus- 
ing a moment to listen, discovered that it was the 
monks and the people singing hymns to the virgin. 
At the same moment, the thorght of getting 
another scalding from the monks with their holy 
water, made him tremble so that he dropped the hill, 
and it fell with a crash on the right side of the 
Danube, where it has remained ever since. 

The devil was a philosopher, and s« finding that it 
was useless to endeavor to harm the pious village, he 
gave up the effort and returned to his dominions, 
being satisfied that if he had lost Deggendorf, he still 
held all the rest of Germany. 

This, then, is how the Nattenberg came to be in 
such a strange place. If any one is inciined to doubt 
the truth of the story, he has only to stop in Deggen- 
dorf, as he passes through Germany, where he will 
hear it confirmed by the people. 
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A FORTUNE-TELLER. 
A Kentucky editor recently visited a fortune- 
telier, and thus gives the result. it is highly satis- 
factory: “Thou hast served three years in the 
penitentiary for a horse thou Cidst not steal. Thou 
wilt be governor of the State, and afterwards decline 
a seat in the Senate of the United States. A wealthy 
young lady, with blue hair, auburn eyes, and very 
beautiful, is now about to graduate from the House 
of Correction, whom thou wilt marry as soon as thy 
present wife diest, which will be at the fourth ful! of 
the next moon. Thou wilt become possessed of this 
lady’s wealth, and elope with the wife of a coal-boat 
engineer. Thou wilt go to New Orleans and start a 
faro bank, which will bring thee in great riches. 
After an absence of nineteen years, thou wilt return 
to thy repining wife, lay thy princely fortune at her 








that the Nattenberg has not stood there always. 


The devil drew himself up, and muttered some- 


feet, be forgiven, and, after raising a family of nine- 
teen children, die happy at the age of ninety-nine.” 
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* Fishes, situated in the heart of a frowsy and disrep- 
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BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 
A NOVEL OF THRILLING INTEREST. 
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BY THOMAS SPEIGHT. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 


A GHOSTLY VISITOR. 


GURNEY BRACKENRIDGE fleeing from the conse- 
quences of the deed he had done, made the best of 
his way to London, and lay in hiding there in a low, 
water-side tavern on the Surrey side of the river. He 
had not intended, in the first instance, to stay there 
more than a few days, but to get out of the country 
altogether as soon as he could see an opportunity of 
doing so in safety. But when the fourth morning af- 
ter his arrival in London, he read in one of the daily 
papers a long extract from a Monksbire journal de- 
scribing the tinding of Jerry’s body in the shut-up 
house—found the afternoon following the lad’s death, 
in consequence ot t made by Griggs the 
cobbler, who had heard that Mrs. Winch was mak- 
ing anxious inquiries after her missing son; and 
when he read the account of the inquest, and how it 
had resulted in the issue of a warrant for the appre- 
hension of himself, he began to see that his scheme 
fur getting out of the country, at least for some time 
to come, was not so entirely tree from danger as he 
had at first imagined it would be. A minute and ac- 
curate description of his personal appearance would 
have airealy beén sent to every large seaport in 
the kingdom; and to go down to the docks in 
search of a vessel either at London or Liverpool, 
would be like putting his head into the lion’s den. It 
was true that he had disguised himself in sume 
measure, having shaved off his whiskers, and had 
his hair cut close, and altered the style of his dress; 
but he had all an ignorant man’s belief in the in- 
tallibility of the police, and he felt that his disguise 
would stand him in poor stead under the keen eyes 
of a detective in whose memory a certain paragraph 
of the ‘‘ Hue and Cry” was busily fermenting. 

No; he had better lie quietly by tor a few weeks, 
till something fresher and more important should 
have engaged the attention of the blue-coated gentry ; 
and then take an opportunity of dropping down the 
river in some night-sailing steamer, bound he hardly 
cared whither. He was not without funds, having 
brought away with him, in addition to what money 
of his own he had by him at the time, a hundred and 
twenty pounds belonging to Mrs. Winch, which had 
been entrusted to his hands on the preceding day, for 
the purpose of being deposited by him in the county 
bank at Eastringham ; and he knew from the evidenve 
as given in the newspaper, that acharge of absconding 
with this money had been brought against him by 
the indignant widow, and that he was ‘‘ wanted” by 
justice to answer for a double crime. Sometimes he 
thought that had it not been for that cursed money, 
which he had put into his pocket on the impulse of 
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to some mumbled explanation from Brackenridge of 
his long stay ut the Three Fishes. ‘‘ That's all right 
enough, I daresay; but you may as well understand 
Bob Jarvis once for all. So long as a man pays his 
way like a man, and aint stuck up, I axes no ques- 
tions. Whether a cove’s on the square, or whether 
he’s under a cloud, don’t matter a penn’orth to me.” 
Brackenridge began to tind his life intolerably dull. 
He sent out for a newspaper every morning, which 
he contrived to make last him till one o’clock dinner 
was brought up; but when that was over, he had no 
resource lett but to smoke and sleep away the long, 
dreary afternoons, which seemed as if they, would 
never come to anend. He never ventured out of 
doors while the faintest glimmer of daylight lingered 
in the sky; but assoon asnight had fairly set in, and 
the Three Fishes, waking up trom the semi-lethargy 
ot its daylight existence, lighted all its lamps, indoors 
and out, and began to grow jovial, not to say uproar- 
ous, after its own fashion, which was far from being 
@ pleasant one, then would the forlorn chemist steal 
out at the back-door, and tramp the frowsy streets 
for hours. He 1arely ventured more than a mile 
away from the ‘Three Fishes, but found his way back 
to it again and again in the course of each evening's 
peregrination, or rather to some point from which its 
lamps could be seen; for no sooner had he left it be- 
hind him, than he became possessed of the insecurity 
of its existence, a dread of fire, or of some otber un- 
foreseen calamity overtaking it while he was away, 
which dragged him back times without number 
against his better sense, as it were, that he might 
satisfy himself with his own eyes, that the crazy old 
building was still intact. He was not without a 
reason for this anxiety. Behind a loose piece of 
skirting-board ut the back of his bed lay hidden away 
the canvas-bag containing the hundred and twenty 
sovereigns which he hat brought with him from the 
country; to have walked about such a neighborhood 
with such a sum of money on his person, would have 
been sheer madness; and that was the only place of 
security he could think of. 

The last thing every night before turning in, he 
crept down the short street, of which the Three Fishes 
formed the corner house abutting on the main 
thoroughfare, to look at the river. Not that much of 
it could be seen on a dark night by looking through 
the gateway at the bottom of the street, and 30 across 
the little disused grain-wharf; nothing, in fact, but 
a great patch of blackness with a fringe of fire-flies 
on the opposite shore; but such as it was, he loved 
to gaze on it, no one less able than himself to explain 
the reason why; and when the tide ran high, and the 
wind was at all rough, be could hear the melancholy 
plish-plash of the water against the stone lip of the 
whart, and it was a sound that drove him back to his 
room with a chilled heart, and dim forebodings of 
coming ill; but none the less would he go down to 
the wharf on the following night, and strain his eyes 
into the darkness, and listen, as though he were ex- 





the moment, when coming away, he would have gone 
back, and have given himself up, and have borne the 
brunt of whatever charge might have been brought 
against him. That Jerry Winch owed his death to 
him, he could not disprove; but no one but himself 
knew the real reason why the chloroform had been ad- 
mniistered; and it would be difficult to trump up some 
plausible story to account for having made use of 
it, which, if credited by a jury, would soften Jerry’s 
premature death from a crime into a mere error of 
judgment; and, at the worst, they could but record 
a verdict of manslaughter against him, which a few 
months’ imprisonment would expiate in full. 

It may, however, be doubted, whether in any case, 
Brackenridge would have had the courage to take a 
course so apparently straightforward, because, even 
then, he would have had to piece together some story 
that would bear cross-examination, to account for 
Jerry’s death; and he felt himself deficient both in 
the audacity and invention requisite for such a course; 
but, now that he had taken a hundred and twenty 
pounds as his own, such a step was utterly out of the 
question; should he be captured, nothing less than a 
prosecution for felony awaited him. 

So Gurney Brackenridge lay in hiding at the dirty 
little water-side public-house known as the Three 


utable neighborhood. They were not in the habit 
of letting out beds at the Three Fishes, their profits 
being derived by a much readier process; but the 
landlord was one of those men who cared little how 
he turned a penny, 80 long as he did turn it; and 
when the chemist, wayworn, dusty, and utterly fag- 
ged out, put the question to him five minutes betore 
closing-time one night, whether he could be accommo- 
dated tili morning, he had promptly answered in the 
affirmative, and had at once turned his sister and two 
children out of their warm bed in order to accommo- 
date this white-faced stranger. And there Bracken- 
ridge had stayed. His bedroom accommodation was of 
the poorest; his meals were served up in a style very 
different from what he had been accustomed to at 
home; and he was waited on by a saucy, slatternly 
girl, whose ears he felt a longing to box twenty times 
a day; besides which, both house and neighborhood 
were thoroughly detestablé; but then—no one ever 
asked him any questions; no one ever seemed to sus- 
pect his reasons for lingering there, one day after an- 
other; every atom of that seething mass of humanity 
by which he was surrounded, was too intent on its 
own bitter struggle for the needful daily crust, or too 
absorbed in the enjoyment of its own fierce pleasures, 
to heed him in any way; and he almost felt that he 
was safe. “ Expecting some relation from the East 


pecti the ing of some grim boatman, with 
whom he had an appointment that must not be 
broken. 
Yes, Gurney Brackenridge began to find the life 
he was leading intolerably dull. No wonder, then, 
that he began to look to his old friend, the brandy 
bottle, for solace and companionship. Under the 
wing of this trusty friend, he could forget half his 
troubles, or affurd to view them with as much equa- 
nimity as though they were the property of some one 
else; 80, little by little, the alluring habit grew upon 
him, and day by day his power of resistance grew 
weaker. The landlord of the Three Fishes made no 
difficulty about procuring as much French brandy as 
his lodger asked for, so long as his privilege of a hun- 
dred per cent. profit was not objected to. 

One evening, while rambling about, Brackenridge 
g6t wet through, and took a severe cold; and after 


ing more than ever, and rarely going outside the 
house, except now and then to steal down the street, 


attended with much danger. 


that time he lay in bed almost day and night, drink- 


and gaze through the bars fur a minute or two at the 
river, and then creep back with a shiver to his cheer- 
less room. He slept so much in the daytime now that 
he could no longer rest soundly at night, and his pillow 
was often haunted by frighttul dreams, from which 
he would wake up in an agony so intense as made 
him dread the thought of ever going to sleep again. 
As each morning came round, he told himself that it 
should be the last of his stay at the Three Fishes; 
that on the following day he would go down to the 
docks and secure a berth on board the first ship he 
could tind that was about to sail at once fur a foreign 
port, no matter whither. Surely sufficient time had 
now elapsed for his little affair to be buried under the 
pressure of other and more immediate interests, and 
such a step as he contemplated could no longer be 
Yes, he would go and 
look for a ship next morning without fail, and get out 
of this cursed country as quickly as possible, But 
when next morning came, bringing with it a nasty 
headache, and a feeling of languor and utter distaste 
for exertion of any kind, the soul of his resolution 
had vanished; and after refreshing himself in some 
measure with a volley or two of curses, invoked on 
his own head for his own laziness and lack of pur- 


as though half expecting to see some of the horrid 
shapes with which his sleep had been crowded. With 
a sigh of relief, he recognized where he was; and 
scrambling out of bed, he lighted another candle in 
addition to the one that was already burning, and 
mended his fire, and put on a few articles of dress, 
and drew his chair up to the blaze, and poured him- 
self out a tumbler of brandy, and sat down to make 
himself as comfortable as possible till morning. His 
daylight slumbers were rarely troubled with bad 
dreams; and after this last experience, he determin- 
ed within himself that he would turn day into night 
in future, and go to bed no more during the dark 
hours. He heard the distant clock strike, and look- 
ing at his watch, be found that it was two hours 
past midnight. How quiet everything was! All the 
world but himself seemed to be asleep. He would 
have liked just pow to go down and have a peep at 
the black river; but it would never do to disturb the 
household at such an untimely hour. Suddenly he 
started, and gazed over his shoulder with straining 
eyes. Was there not somebody outside trying the 
casement? But-:next moment he laughed aloud to 
think what atimorovs fool he was. ‘I ought to 
know by this time,” he muttered, “that it’s only 
that blustering old Boreas in want of a night’s lodg- 
ing som where. I shall be frightened at my own 
shadow next.” 


brandy; and then with his slippered feet resting on 
the fender, and half crouching over the fire, he fell 


over that string of strange events which had ended 


the Three Fishes. 


ago! 


live in. 
Another hour striking by the distant clock. 


cared for nobody, no, not he.” 
* Come in.” 


room-door. 


ed than himself. 


There was a wild glare of defi in his bl 


With that he took a long pull at the tumbler of 


to brooding darkly over his past life, ore especially 


by landing him, a skulking thief, at the hostelry of 
More brandy, or he should go 
mad!—A long pull and a strong pull.—Why, he was 
better already, and could afford to snap his fingers at 
Black Care, and at the troop of demons that dog his 
heels, and dance with red-hot feet on the brains of 
poor sinners. Elixir of life truly to work such a sud- 
den change in the miserable wretch of a few minutes 
There were cakes and ale in store yet, even for 
such as he; and the world was a pleasant place to 


One 
—two—three. The Miller of Dee so jolly was he, he 


He had heard no noise of footsteps on 
the stairs, but there was certainly a knock at his 


“ Jerry Winch!” He almost screamed the words 
as he started up from his chair, and pressed his fin- 
gers to his burning eyeballs tor a moment, as if to 
shut out the dread apparition which his diseased 
imagination had conjured up. But it was still there 
when he looked again; so he took the half-emptied 
bottlein his hand, and drained a draught that would 
have scorched the vitals of any one less case-harden- 
“That’s better,” he muttered. ‘I 
don’t care a rush now for all the ghosts in the world.” 


at ak 


fellow, pay a little more attention to your appearance. 
You want me to go with you, do you say? Much 
obliged, but I’d rather stay where I aw. There's 

something outside you want to show me? What, 

in the fiend’s name, can there be outside worth 

my going to look at, at this time of the night? O, 

you wont stir, wont yon, unless I'll goa bit of the 

way with you? Yow’re an infernal old nuisance, 

Jerry, to say so; and I shan’t fret if I don’t see your 

ugly phiz again fora blue moon. I suppose I must 

do as you want me, or I shall never get rid of you; 

80 start at once.” 

Having fortified himself with another pull at his 

long-necked favorite, Brackenridge was ready, with- 

out further preparation, to accompany his ghostly 

visitor. He rose, pushed back his chair, and with 

his eyes intently fixed on the figure which his disor- 

dered mind had conjured up, he crossed the floor, 

and opening the door, passed into the corridor out- 

side, which was lighted at its farther end by a window 

that opened direct on the roof of the next house. To- 

wards this window, through which a white stream of 

moonlight was now falling, the chemist advanced, 

still following that something invisible to all eyes but 

hisown. 

“Not there, Jerry—not there, man!” he said, in 

an excited whisper. ‘ That window opens on to the 

leads, and your way lies down the staircase. What's 

that you say? You are going to take a walk on the 

leads, and I must go with you? Well, go ahead, my 

hearty; G. B. is not 4 man to shirk anything he has* 
promised. It would have been more mannerly of 
you, though, Jerry, to have left the window open 

behind you, instead of flitting through it in that 

queer fashion, and leaving me to bungle over it as 

I best can. Ecod! though, but it blows cool out 

here.” . 

By this time Brackenridge was standing on the roof 
of the house next to the Three Fishes, in the little 

street leading down the river. The houses in this 
street were of one uniform height, and were built 

after an antiquated style, with dormer windowsin the 

roof, in front of which was a flat, leaded space, and 

outside that, a broad, raised parapet. On this para- 

pet Brackenridge now stepped without hesitation, 
following his phantom guide. A single false step 
would have precipitated him into the street below; 
but there was this to be reroarked, that the state in 
which Brackenridge then was in so far resembled 
somnambulism that he was apparently enabled to 
dispense with his eyes as a safeguard for pis feet. 
He seemed to see nothing save the gliding phantom 
before him; he looked neither to the right hand nor 
to the left; he saw nothing of the vast panorama of 
house-tops stretching out interminably on three sides 
of him, towards which his steps were tending; but 
with eyes that never winked, or broke away for a 
single instant from their intense stare at vacancy, 
and with unfaltering feet, he went onward to his 
doom. 





to enter. 


dead man's eyes. 


cold now, and I shall be the same when I’m like you 


worms, to look at you. While you are here, Jerry, 


tlontal 


my house was quite it wasn’t int 


eyes, and his hands shook like those of a man strick- 
en with palsy, as he waved his arm for the phantom 


“ Curse you, why don’t you come it!” he exclaim- 
ed. ‘Don’t stand there, staring at me with those 
Shut the door after you, and take 
that chair. No nearer, if you please, or else I must 
draw back; ghosts aint pleasant companions at close 
quarters. You look awfully cold. You always are 


By Jove! though, I say, that’s serious; especially for 
a fellow like me, that never could stand cold. And, I 
say, Jerry, my buck, why do you have your jaw tied 
up with that white cloth? It aint nice; there’s a 
churchyard flavor about it that I can’t stomach. 
What do you say? It’s the custom of the country 
where you are now for jaws to be tied up in that fash- 
ien. Then it’s a custom that ought to be abolished. 
Ugh! it makes me feel as if my veins were full of 


may as well tell you that what happened to you at 


Aad 


“A regular wild-goose chase this, and no mistake,” 
he muttered. ‘Jerry, Jerry, you imp of Satan, 
where are you leading me to? Not up there, you 
nincompoop! Well, if we must, we must; but we 
can’t get much further, at any rate, for the river’s 
just below.” While the chemist was speaking, he 
came to the end of the parapet along whieh he had 
been walking, and close before bim rose the higher 
roof of the disused granary, which was built on to 
the last house of the street, and ran flush up to the 
! | river, with a penhouse and acrane, for eonvenience 
in hoisting grain into and out of the barges which 
occasionally moored alongside. Behind the stack of 
chimneys belonging to the last house, a small iron 
ladder gave access to the roof of the granary, which 
had probably been put there as a means of escape in 
case of fire, and up this ladder Brackenridge now 
mounted. 

“Not another step will I follow you, Jerry, my 
buck,” said the chemist, in a positive tone, as he step- 
I | ped on to the roof; ‘and it’s my belief that I’m a 
confounded ass for having come so far. Now, show 





on my soul; and I hope you bear no malice. 


1’d wager my two ears that you can’t tell me where 
this time. 


nothing of the sort. 
mancor; go ahead, and tell me what [ shall be doin 
down by Deptford Creek to-morrow afternoon. Yo 
shake your head; you wont answer. 
would be a poser for you. 
question another way. 


Come, now, I’ll put m 


you say? You area liar, Jerry. 


men will hook a body from among the mud and pile 


me. 





in turn, 


pose, he would make another appointment with him- 
self for the following morning, which would be broken 


ed body! 
must be going, do you say? With all my heart, for 


You 
don’t? That’s kind—that’s good of you. I daresay, 
now, that unsubstantial fellows like you have con- 
ceit enough to fancy they know a heapof things; but 


shall be and what I shall be doing twelve hours from 
What do you say? I shall go down by 
Deptford Creek? That's a lie, anyhow; I shall be 
But never mind, my young ro- 


I thought that 


How shall I go down to 
Deptford Creek to-morrow afternoon? By water, do 
But never mind; 
tell me what will happen when I get down to the 
Creek? There will be a crowd of people, and two 


aud nobody there will know whose it is—it that what 
I understand you to say? Very interesting, cer- 
tainly; only I don’t quite see in what way it concerns 
I must have another nip of brandy to take the 
taste of your last remark outof my mouth. A drown- 
Faugh! let's talk of something else. You 


me what you’ve got to show me, and let me go back 
to my room, for it’s awfully cold here. O no, of 
course you don’t feel it; you’ve got nmo— Jerry, 
Jerry! don’t, don’t!” screamed the wretched man, 
starting from the spot on which he had been stand- 
I | ing, his white drawn face all distorted with terror, 
while a light foam began to gather on his ips. With 
the suddenness of a flash of lightning, the air-drawn 
phantom which he had been following had changed 
its semblance. It was no longer the likeness of Jerry 
g | in the flesh that he saw before him, but the likeness 
u | of Jerry out of the flesh. It was neither more nor 
less than a skeleton clothed in the habiliments Jerry 
y | had been wont to wear—the homespun suit, the con- 
ical hat, the hob-nailed shoes, were all there; there 
was even a peculiar little self-conceited pose of the 
head common to Jerry, when the poor simpleton was 
more than usually well pleased with himself; and, 
more terrible than all else, there, too, were Mogaddo 
s, | and Pipanta, writhing and coiling roand the flesh- 
less arms and neck of their master, as Brackenridge 
had often seen them do when alive. 

Almost betore Brackenridge had time to note this 
horrible transformation, the phantom swiftly altered 
its position, and placed itself between him and the 
laider. With another scream, even more sbril! than 


the first one, the haunted wretch fell back. 





“oO 


to his wife one night, in allusion to their lodger. “‘ He 
has an almighty swallow, and no mistake. And so 
quiet as he is over it all! 
like a fellow that can take bis tipple without rowing.” 





Indies, are you?” said the landlord one day, in reply 


enridge started up in bed, and gazed fearfully round, 


*T call him the Bottle Conjurer,” said the landlord | it is rather late, you know. Next time you pay me 
| & visit, come at a more seasonable hour—by daylight, 
| if possible. And 1 say, Jerry, do leave otf wearing 
No noise, no blether. I | that white cloth round your face; and there's a cold, | UP; only leave me—leave me, or I shall go mad!” 
| fishy look about your eyes that I don’t like; and | 


“ What have I done to be tormented thus? I will 





Trembling in every limb, the chemist retreated 


Waking up one night from an ugly dream, Brack- | there’s a bluish tinge about your complexion that I | step by step along the flat roof of the granary, aud 


don’t remember to have noticed before. Dv, my dear ! step by step the phantom followed him up, leering 


derry, lad, have mercy, have mercy!” he cried. 


confess everything; I will go back and give myself 
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= | at him horribly from under its conical hat; while 


| the glittering eyes of Mogaddv and Pipanta fixed 


| of flame. He had either forgotten how close he was 
to the river, or was heedless of his danger in the 
great dread that lay upon him. Nearer and nearer 
to the fatal spot, slowly pursued by the remorseless 
foe which his own fancy had conjured up. 

“Have mercy, have mercy!” he wailed with 
clasped hands, but still retreating. ‘Let me keep 
my senses; let me have time to—” 


ward from the roof of the granary; a wild shriek, 
borne far through the night-air; a heavy splash in 
the swift-flowing river; and Gurney Brackenridge 
was no longer among the living. That wild cry and 
that heavy splash were heard by the crew of the 
Thames police-boat on duty no great distance away. 
They were quickly on the spot, and rowed about it 
for nearly an hour; but nothing more was seen or 
heard. On the afternoon of the same day—tor it was 
early morning when all this tuok place—a little 
crowd was assembled down Deptford way, watching 
two men drag a drowned body from among the piles 
and mud, where it had been left by the receding tide. 





CHAPTER XLIV. 
Pp P.O 


Pour prendre conge. Yes, we have at length 
reached that pvint of our narrative at which nothing 
is left for the story-teller to do, save to tie up the 
knots of a few scattered threads, and bid his readers 
a kindly farewell. 

Lady Spencelaugh never rallied from the effects of 
the rough treatment she received at the hands of 
Duplessis and his accomplice, and the subsequent 
hour of awful suspense, when Death in one of his 
most terrible aspects stared her in the face. Her 
hervous system had been overtaxed, too, by the men- 
tal excitement of the few preceding weeks, culminat- 
ing in her confession in the vault; and now that he 
whom she had too credulously believed to be dead 
bad made his appearance once more on the scene, 
and had indeed saved her life at the risk of his own, 
it seemed to the lone miserable woman that there 
was nothing left worth living for, and that the sooner 
she was done with the world and its vanities, the 
better for every one. The one great scheme of her 
life was irretrievably wrecked, and all her earthly 
hopes were drowned with it. 

For the four days fullowing the night of her rescue 
she lay in bed, and refused to see any one but the 
woman who tuvk her her meals; interdicting both 
Gaston and Martha Winch from entering her room; 
but on the morning of the fifth day she sent fur John 
and her son. 

“I have sent fur you, Sir Arthur Spencelaugh,” 
she said, turning on the young man a worn, wan 
face, “ to ask your forgiveness for the great wrong I 
have done you; and to claim your kind offices for 
Gaston when I shall be no more. You will believe 
me when I say that my son was utterly ignorant of 
his mother’s crime. Wuat I did was done to benefit 
him, but he knew nothing of the base means by 
| which my ends were to beaccomplished. For myself, 
I think that during the little remaining time that is 
left me here, it would be a comfort to me to know 
that you had forgiven me. That you are brave, I 
have had ample proof, and brave natures are always 
generous.” 

John had flushed at hearing himself thus ackuow- 
ledged as Sir Arthur Spencelaugh; but the feeling 
which had evoked the rush of color quickly died 
away, and both his eyes anu voice were full of grave 
tenderness as he answered Lady Spencelaugh. 

“For whatever wrong or injury your ladyship may 
at any time have done me,” he said, “I pray you to 
accept my tull and entire forgiveness. Let such 
wrong be as utterly forgotten between us as though 
it had never existed. You were my futher’s wife, 
Lady Spencelaugh, and that fact renders you sacred 
in my eyes; and in time to come, I trust that you 
will allow me to regard you with something of the 
respect and devotion due from a son to a mother; 
from this day, try to remember that you have two 
children. And as for Gaston here,” he added, turn- 
ing towards the sullen young man standing on the 
opposite side of the bed, ‘‘ I admit that it must seem 
very hard for him to be dispossessed by a stranger of 
what he has been brought up to look upon as his 
own. But I hope that atter a little time, he will 
learn to look upon that stranger as a brother; and, 
in any case, he will find that I am not disposed to act 
ungenerously by him.” 

Gaston pretended not to see the proffered hand. 
* But the proofs,” he said, in an aggrieved voice, 
addressing his mother. ‘Mr. Greenhough told-me 
no longer ago than yesterday afternvon, that the 
proots of the identity of this—this gentleman, with 
the person he states himself to be, were by no means 
clear at present. 1t seems to me that we are getting 
on a little to fast just now.” 

“This gentleman is Arthur Spencelaugh, your fa- 
ther’s eldest son,” said her ladyship solemnly to Gas- 
ton. ‘‘ Whatever further proofs Mr. Greenhough 
may think proper to ask for, cannot alter that fact. 
I committed a great crime. Gaston, to benetit you, 
as I thought; but I now charge you earnestly not to 
perpetuate that crime by striving to ignore facts 
which must ultimately be acknowledged by the 
world. I tell you again, this is Sir Arthur Spence- 
laugh, and your brother.” 

“Your son is right, Lady Spencelaugh,” said 
John. “In his position, he has no right to accept 


Not another word on earth. A sudden fall back- 


them such proofs that I really am the person I claim 
myself to be, as cannot, I think, be met by any rea- 
sonable doubt.” 

Accordingly the three met together next morning, 
when John entered into a detailed account of the 
result of his visit to America, which account, as far 
as it now concerns us, may be compressed into a few 
sentences. John’s first efforts had been directed to 
finding Ike Yarnold, the old squatter, to whose 
charge he had been committed by Kreefe; and in 
this attempt he had happily succeeded. The old man 
recognized John before the latter spoke to him; and 
when he was made to understand the service that 
was required at his hands, and satisfied that no harm 
should happen to himself, he at once agreed to go 
before the mayor of the nearest town, and there 
have his deposition as to the identity of John taken 
in proper form. The only son of Yarnold now living 
at home also deposed before the same functionary to 
the identity of John with the youth who had lived 
under his father’s roof for so many years. Before 
leaving, the old squatter presented Jobn with two or 
three faded notes written by Kreefe, and all referring 
more or less to “the boy,” which notes had been 
treasured up by Ike, as the only post-letters he had 
ever received in his life. Encouraged by this first 
success, John’s next effort was directed to finding 
out the particular Mu!linsville to which, if the infor- 
mation given him by an old inhabitant of Willsburgh 
might be relied upon, the Kreefes had removed on 
their departure from the latter place. Maullinsville, 
in the State of Massachusetts, proved to be the town 
of which he was in quest. Here he had little difti- 
culty in picking up ample particulars respecting the 
Kreefes. The little property possessed by Barbara 
at her death had been bequeathed by her to one of 
the charitable institutions of the town. Her furni- 
ture had been sold by auction; and the broker who 
had purchased the greater portion of it, hearing that 
an Englishman was waking inquiries respecting 
Kreefe and his wife, brought John a lot of papers 
which he had found in the secret drawer of an old 
bureau bought by him at the sale, and which bad 
doubtless escaped the notice of Barbara when she 
made a holocaust of her husband's letters. Some of 
the ducuments thus strangely recovered proved to be 
of nosmall value to John. Among them were sev- 
eral receipts given by Yarnold to Kreefe fur sums 
paid him for the maintenance of the boy intrusted to 
his care. Besides these, there were two or three 
letters from Martha Winch to her brother, in which 
the same sulject was guardedly alluded to, in con- 
nection with several references to a certain ‘Lady 
S.” The broker made no difficulty about parting 
with these documents fur a small consideration, nor 
of further annexing to them a written statement, 
duly witnessed, stating by what means they had 
come into his possession. Armed thus with a double 
set of proofs, John at onc®8 made his way back to 
England. 

** We have by no means a bad case, in a legal pofot 
of view,” said Mr. Greenhough to Lady Spencelaugh, 
when he went to visit her at the close of bis inter- 
view with Juhn. ‘ We have possession in our favor, 
and that goes a long way. The armor of this Mr. 
John English is by no means armor of proof; there 
are several flaws in it, and if your ladyship—” 

“No no, Mr. Greenough!” said Lady Spencelaugh, 
vehemently. “I tell you this young gentleman is 
the man he professes to be, and you are as well aware 
of itas lam. Knowing what you do, would you drag 
this wretched business into a court of law, and call 
up me to give evidence on oath! How could Gaston 
ever hold up his head among honorable men again? 
You have been a faithful friend, Mr. Greenhough, 
and I thank you from my heart; but this must not 
be, no, never—never!” 

And thus it fell out at last that Sir Arthur Spence- 
laugh stepped into his title and estates as quietly 
and easily as though no one had ever dreamed of dis- 
puting his claim to those possessions. The few peo- 
ple who knew the real truth of the matter, found it 
to their interest to keep « ciose tongue thereon; and 
the world, ever ready to welcome a story with a spice 
of romance in it, was not difficult to satisfy. The 
eldest son of the late Sir Philip Spencelaugh had 
been abducted in childhood, and sir Philip and his 
wife had been led to believe him dead; but the 
naughty people who had taken him away ever so 
many years ago, having confessed their crime, he 
had come back, to be welcomed with open arms by 
Lady Spencelaugh, and to be gracefully bowed into 
the seat of honor by the chivalrous Gaston, who had 
at once ceded his new-found honors to the long-lost 
heir. Thus the rumor ran; and to rumors, three- 
fourth of mankind are ever ready to pin their faith, 
facts being such awkward things to get at. Sothe 
world of polite society, tiguratively speaking, opened 
its arms to welcome tbe long-lost Sir Arthur, and 
would doubtless have welcomed him to its heart also, 
but that such an incumbrance forms no part of its 
anatomy. 

Lady Spencelaugh lingered on for several weeks, 
growing weaker from day to day, fading out of lite 
like a lamp that dies slowly, but surely, for lack of 
oil. Frederica was with her almost constantly; and 
the bond between these two women, so soon to be 
severed by the hand of Death, had more strength 
and vitality in it during these few latter days than it 
had had during all the years that went before. Gas- 
ton, restless and moody, lounged in and out of his 
mother’s room a dozen times a day. He was the last 
person in the house to apprehend the loss that was 





anything on hearsay. I will meet him to-morrow, 





comiog upon him; he never thought otherwise than 


| to have been, for his mother had been a semi invalid 
| as long as he could recollect; till Frederica broke the 
truth to him only two days before the end. 

Sir Artbur, too, was a frequent and a welcome 
visitor in that little room. All that had happen:d 
between himself and Lady Spencelapgh in past days 
seemed as completely forgotten as though it had 
never been; and the dying woman’s eyes lighted up 
with true pleasure whenever he entered her room. 

“What love and tender regard might have been 
mine through all ‘those weary years!” she said, on 
almost the last morning of her life. ‘But 1 threw 
them willfully away to grasp at a bauble, which 
turned to ashes in my hand the moment I thought it 
was my own.” 

Gaston had no reason tv complain of any want of 
generosity on the part of Sir Arthur. The weight of 
debt that had hung like a millstone round his neck, 
was at once cleared off; a liberal allowance was set- 
tled on him; and, at his own request, a commission 
was procured fur him in a regiment, which, shortly 
afterwards, was ordered abroad. With all his faults 
and follies, there was some sterling stuff in the young 
man. He has seen good service already, has lost an 
arm, and won a captaincy. Last time he was down 
in Monkshire, he was lionized to his heart's content; 
and had he been matrimonially inclined, he might 
have had the pick of half the eligible girls in the 
country. He and Sir Arthur are on the best of 
terms; and it was only the other week} in the smok- 
ing-room of a certain house where both of us happen- 
ed to be visiting, and towards the small hours of the 
morning, that Captain Sp laugh, ina tof 
confidence, spoke his mind to the present chronicler 
as follows: ‘‘ Tell you what, my boy, it was a deuced 
good thing for this child that the title andgestates 
went from him in the way they did. I should have 
made ducks and drakesof the property, 48 sure as 
eggs are eggs, and have done no credit to an old 
name. But luok at me now. Having to fight my 
way up has done me all the good in the world. I’ve 
made myself known in a small way; I’ve as much tin 
as I want, and more; I’m liked by a heap of fellows; 
and I've got the best brother in the.world. Yes, 
Arthur is a brother to be proud of, and. I am proud 
of him.” 

Belair was not burned down. The fire did not ex- 
tend beyond the wing where it originated, and which 
had been at once picturesque and uncomfortable. A 
new wing, more suited to the requirements of mod- 
ern living, and more in accord, architecturally, with 
the rest of the mansion, rose before long on the spot 
mace vacant by the fire. 

A week or two after Lady Spencelaugh’s death, 
Mrs. Winch, having disposed of her business by 
secret treaty, departed suddenly from Normanford 
and was no more seen by the inhabitants of that lit- 
tle town. It was supposed that she had emigrated to 
New Zealand, where it was known that she had 
relatives living; and in the lack of positive infurma- 
tion, we may accept this supposition as correct. 

Of Jane Garrod, what can I say, except that the 
master of Belair never ceased to remember how 
much he owed to her indefatigable exertions in his 
behalf. In a worldly point of view, he could do 
nothing for either her or Abel, simply because they 
were in want of nothing. The situation held by 
Abel suited his tastes exactly, and was quite up to 
the height of his abilities; while his income, small 
though it was, was more than sufficient to meet the 
inexpensive tastes of Jane and himself. Of worldly 
store or increase, they stood in no need; but Sir Ar- 
thur and Frederica could give them what they valued 
infinitely higher—true friendship, and that was 
given without grudging; none of the ordinary con- 
ventional barriers of society were allowed to touch, 
however remotely, the bond of genuine friendship 
existing between the inmates of Belair and the hum- 
ble dwellers in the station-house at Kingsthorpe. 

Of Antoine the faithful, authentic tidings have 
come to hand quite recently. Sir Arthur, while in 
London afew months ago, recognized the ex-valet 
in the street, withuut being seen himself; and had 
the curiosity to follow him for half a mile, till he 
tracked him into a small cafe near Leivester Square, 
of which place Antoine and his brother proved, on 
inquiry, to be joint-proprietors. Behind the counter, 
and flanked by two huge jars of chocolate and sweet- 
meats, and effulgent in the lustre of black satin and 
cheap jewelry, sat Clotilde, the imperious, less 
blooming, and more vicious-looking than of old. Be- 
lieving, as he did, that Antoine had never been any- 
thing more than a willing instrument in the hands 
of his crafty master, and glad to find that he had 
now taken tu such an honest mode of getting a living, 
Sir Arthur was well pleased to leave him in peace, 
and go unobserved on his way. 

But one more duty remains to be done before the 
green curtain comes down, and that is, to bring my 
hero and hervine together for the last time in front 
of the stage, that, hand in hand, they may make 
their bow to the audience. That they two—Arthur 
and Frederica—would inevitably come together, that 
nothing but death could them part, might be predi- 
cated without fear of contradiction from what had 
gone before. But it is too late in the day for me to 
report any of the little love-passages between them, 
or set down any of their fuolish-wise speeches or ten- 
der confessions one to the other; neither can I un- 
dertake to furnish any detailed account of the wed- 
ding which fullowed in due course; indeed, I am so 
wofully ignorant in these matters, that I could not 
even tell you what the bridemaids wore on the happy 
occasion. We may, however, take one last peep at 











that a few weeks would see his mother’s health as 


together with Mr. Greenhough, and will lay before | completely re-established as he ever remembered it | their new life, before bidding them a friendly farewel!. 


| Itis a pleasant autumn evening, the evening of 
the day of their return from their wedding-tour. 
| Sir Arthur and Frederica have dined quietly together 
without company; and now, just as the sun is begin- 
ning to dip behind the great Belair woods, and all 
the western front of the old Hall glows, and winks, 
and basks in the golden light, as though it were 
alive, they come stepping through the open windows 
of the dining-room on to the shaven lawn outside; 
and plucking here and there a flower as they go, 
they wind slowly down till they come to a moss- 
grown wicket, and so pass out into the -park, the 
great reaches of which are checkered with light or 
shade as the trees stand open or close. A few leaves 
scattered here and there on the yellow footway, that 
fades into a thread in the dim distance, speak of tle 
year’s fruition and the fulfilment of many hopes; 
and as the new lord of Belair and his wife pace slow- 
ly under the overarching trees, the ever-busy squir- 
rel peers down at them with curious eyes from the 
upper boughs; from bracken and coppice the timid 
hare and the sly rabbit peep out at them wondering- 
ly; all the happy songsters of the grove take note of 
them; the gaudy peacock on the terrace screams a 
shrill good-night ere he shuts up his fan, and goes 
within doors; while the inquisitive deer follow them 
watcbfully from afar. 

Frederica’s arm is within that of her husband, and 
she looks up fondly into his face as she speaks. “I 
am glad wo are home again, dear,” she says. “ With 
all its attractions, I was beginning to weary of the 
continent—beginning to long to be back in my own 
sweet English nest.*’ 

“In which I hope that you and I together will 
pass many, wany happy years,” answers Sir Arthur; 
and with that, he stoops and kisses his bride, believ- 
ing himself unseen. But a one-eyed blackbird of 
misantbropical habits, who happens to be taking the 
air on the branch of an oak close by, is a witness of 
the sweet transaction, and resolves to consult his 
Brother Rook in the morning concerning this curi- 
ous custom of the unfeathered bipeds. 

“You remember that day at Naples,” says Fred- 
erica, “‘when we sat in the balcony outside our 
hotel, and discussed our plaus for the future—what 
alterations we were to make here and there; what 
improvements of various kinds we were to try to 
effect; the good we were to strive to do in many 
ways; and the general rule that was to regulate our 
life and conduct, as far as such things can be regu- 
lated fur a future of which we know so little; do you 

ber the evening I speak of?” 

* Perfectly,” answers Sir Arthur. “1 seemed to 
know you better from that hour than I had ever 
known you befure.” 

“And all those resolves, hopes, and wishes still 
hold good in both our minds,” resumes Frederica; 
“but I sometimes fear that the corrosion which 
wealth and ease s0.often bring with them will not be 
without its effect upon us; that our good intentions 
will lose their edge, and slowly rust into inefficiency; 
that all our fine resolutions and philanthropical 
schemes, having no vital principle of necessity at the 
back of them, will never bear fruit, but wither one 
by one, and die of inanition; and that as you and I 
grow in years, we shall gradually fade into a couple 
of good-natured nonentities, living for ourselves 
alone; not actively selfish, as long as our own little 
comfurts are not interfered with; charitable to a cer- 
tain extent, but charitable without trouble; and 
coming at last to a state of mind that will look back 
upon all the schemes, hopes and resolutions of which 
we are brimful just now, as upon the wild day- 
dreams of two children, who looked out at the world, 
and all its belongings, through the rose-colored spec- 
tacles of youth and love. Does the dread of such a 
future never haunt you?” 

“Never,” replies Sir Arthur, decisively. ‘I can- 
not conceive of myself as coming to such a pass; and 
with you by my side, I shall feel doubly armed 
against it. Genteel sloth has been the ruin of many 
@ promising life. Let us try to make our lives 
healthily active; let us never be without some object 
to strive for, something to look forward two; and if 
our ends have not been ignoble ones, so much the 
better for us when the evening shall come.—But see, 
there is the spire of the little church showing above 
the trees.” 

Frederica pressed closer to her husband’s arm, and 
they walked on in silence. They had dedicated this 
the first evening of their return to a visit to the little 
church where lay the remains of him they both had 
loved so well, The old sexton was there reacy with 
the keys. In reverent silence, they went in. Fred- 
erica’s cheek was wet with tears when they came 
out ten minutes later. The autumn mists were ris- 
ing, and the trees looked dim and ghostlike as they 
took their way back through the park, neither whol- 
ly sorrowful nor wholly glad. So let us leave them. 








THE ROSIERE. 
One of the Whit-Sunday amusements of the Pa- 
risians is the crowning of the RKosiere, which takes 
place at Nanterre, a dreary little village between 
Paris and St. Germain. The Rosiere is a young girl 
of the village whose maiden reputation has sustained 
no blemish. She is formally crowned with lilies and 
white roses, and presented with a marriage portion 
by the authorities. For some years past the supply 
of Rosieres has not been equal to the demand, but 
one has been secured this year, and the Parisians 
flock to Nanterre to gaze on a rara avis, which, con- 
sidering the 8 and of Paris and its 








them as they now stand forth upon the threshold of 


environs, ‘* belongs to another epoch.” 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A FRAGMENT. 


. 


BY LIEUT. H——. 


The golden glow on the drifted snow 
Slow fades, and the sunset ray 

Sends back afar to the first-born star 
Its greeting, and sinks-away. 

Through gathering dun, like a pale-faced nun, 
Smiles faintly the rising moon; 

She stills the roar of the tide off shore, 
And bids it murmur, and croon 

A lullaby sweet where the tawny feet 
Of the cliff are tipped with sand; 

And so soft is its tone, the sea-shell’s moan 
Is heard by the listening land. 





(Written for the Flag of our Union.) 


WISHTON WISH. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 








“Isa, I am going to Minnesota. Now tell me 
honestly that your experience of Western life was 
better than you have painted it. You all became 
homesick—that’s the upshot of the matter—-and so 
packed off for Rhode Island. You felt so dreadfully, 
banished away inland. Now is not this the truth, 
Isabel?” 

* Certainly, 1 was homesick, and not without rea- 
son. I suppose Robinson Crusoe was homesick. Our 
family had mistaken its mission. Ido not think fa- 
ther qualified for a farmer. Then John and Frank 
are sailors; and Phil—well, I left him here yesterday 
in charge of the premises, and he pored all day over 
an old volume of the ‘ Flag of our Union ’—interest- 
ing, he said, because published years ago, when the 
‘Flag’ was a pioneer of story-papers. ‘ How many 
warm-hearted contributors, how many happy read- 
ers,’ he remarked, ‘had gone down to the dust since 
then!’ And Phil almost shed tears as he spoke. O, 
he loves everything which has a touch of other days, 
rattle-headed as he seems.” 

“* Why, Isa, I see no harm in all this.” 

“O, but his meditations were ill-timed, and his 
homily upon bygones was not half as practical as the 
hens that I had charged him to keep from my flower- 
garden—I learned this to my sorrow. And the straw- 
berry-bed, too, was a wretched spectacle when I came 
home—it having been all day under the management 
of that malicious madam of the sty, which father in- 
sists upon keeping because her presence smacks of 
the rural. Neither bars nor bolts will confine that 
favorite quadruped, and 1 had depended much on 
Phil’s watchfulness. But he said he guessed she 
liked strawberries, and that was all the satisfaction I 
could get. He wondered if those swine among whom 
the Prodigal ate husks, ever got a chance at a straw- 
berry-patch !” 

“TI presume he carried the same characteristics in- 
to Western farming.” 

“O yes. When we emigrated, all of us carried our 
characteristics—probably the most useless things we 
could have carried. John and Frank had but lately 
arrived from sea, with black ribbons flying trom their 
shirt-collars; mother and I knew that cheese was a 
different article from butter, and Phil was just what 
he is now. But here he comes; suppose you apply to 
him for information upon this portion of his history?” 

“ Isa,” said Phil, “‘ there is one of your old friends 
out in Prince’s Grove—a live Indian—one of Inkpa- 
duta’s band, for aught I know, come from his hunt- 
ing-grounds for love of such a crue} Barbara Allen as 
yourself. You admire the Sioux—they are such a 
sentimental people, Isa!” 

‘“‘Nonsense, Phil! How came an Indian in this 
neighborhood?” 

‘“*How came he here, indeed! Perhaps he is a 
Wampanoag, returned after seven generations tu the 
land of his fathers. At all events, he is here, come 
whence he may—a reat Ladian, about the color of an 

envelop. Some of the boys have seen him.” 

** Phil,” said I, ‘‘ Isa was just now speaking of your 
merits as an agriculturist.”” 

“Was she? Now, by the Apostle Paul, she can 
never do me justice in that respect! Whoever has 
any portion of untamed nature to reclaim, should 
enlist the services of our family. You remember, Isa, 
those oxen that father bought the first year we were 
in Minnesota?” 

“T shall not be likely to forget them,” said Isa. 
‘* One evening, we were going to an ‘ apple-bee.’ The 
boys hitched those ugly brutes toa sled, and we all 
got on. The cold made the animals more unruly 
than ever, and they ran away with us. Father had 
bought them of Mr. Knight, at whose house the 
apple-bee was appointed, and so they fortunately 
turned into his yard, kicking up their heels, and ut- 
tering an indescribably frightful bellow. This was 
my first appearance at a party in the West; but we 
spent a pleasant evening, though it did seem queer 

to hear the girls call me ‘ stranger.’ ” 

“The next spring,” said Phil, ‘‘we ploughed with 
the same oxen, and it was a sight to move any heart. 
Father held the plough; John drove; Frank went on 
the off side, with a pitchfork, and I formed the ad- 
vance guard. These precautions were necessary. 

* « Now, father,’ said John, ‘steady your helm, and 
we'll make sail.’ 

“Such furrows! The field looked as if a battery 
had used it as a target for shells. The oxen went at 
@run. 

“+ Look ont, Tohu!’ cried Frank. 
they come up in the wind, 





‘Meet them as 
Mind your helm, father. 


“*Haw!’ said father. 

“¢Which way?’ asked John. 
wheel, father. 
course.’ 

“¢Mind your eye, Phil,’ said Frank; ‘they are 
gathering headway faust now. Don’t let them run you 
down.’ 

“¢ There, there—they are all aback !’ shouted John. 
‘Put up your helm, father, and see if they will pay 
off. Look out, Frank! they are edging to leeward— 
give them your boat-hook!’ 

“But Frank was too late. The oxen made a plunge 
between himself and ine, and away they went, with 
tather hanging to the plough-handles. 

“*¢Keep ’em dead before it, father,’ cried John. 
‘Don’t let ’em broach to. Who says father can’t steer 
in a squall?’ 

“ Right in their course stood a tree. The centre of 
the yoke struck it, and while one ox, set at liberty, 
galloped off to the left, the other, with the plough 
still attached, plunged away in the opposite direction, 
both of them throwing their heels six feet high. - 

“The next day, we tried them again, and as some 
inconvenience had arisen from their manner of keep- 
ing the hinder portions of their bodies so far apart 
when yoked that the two formed a semi-circle, John 
insisted upon lashing their tails together. 

“ ¢ Keep the spanker-sheet well aft,’ he said, ‘and 
they will head up a great deal better.’ 

“ But whef we came to unyoke, we forgot the tails. 
Old Buck tried to walk off, then looked behind in 
consternation. Bright did the same. Then both 
straightened themselves for a pull. 

“ ‘Avast, Buck!’ said John. ‘Cut away his miz- 
zen rigging, Frank!’ 

“ Bat there was no time for this. In a moment, 
Buck was capering over the field, with all his own 
tail, and part of Bright’s, elevated like the lever of a 
steam-engine. ; 

“Our farming was allof a piece. The very In- 
dians were better off than ourselves, for they could, at 
least, pick up a living in the hunting-grounds. Some- 
times twenty or thirty of them passed our house in a 


‘You're at the 
lt is for-youto keep them on their 


body. I wish to hear no more of the ‘noble red 
man.’ What dirty, mean-looking scoundrels they 
were!” 


“ O, but Wishtonwish is noble,” said Isa. ‘ You 
must not speak ill of him. Brave Wishtonwish! how 
I would like to see him once more.” 

“Why, yes; Ladmit that Wishtonwish is passably 
human. I'll not speak ill of your hero. He may 
claim you yet as a white pearl for his wigwam.” 

“ Now, Phil—you know he saved my life! Why 
will you speak in such a manner of one to whom we 
owe so much?” 

** Well, pardon me, Isa. Wishtonwish is a great 
hunter—greater than your Brother Philip! I shall 
never forget him. My hair stands on end, when I 
think: of that time—brave Wishtonwish! He isa 
Chippewa. The first time that he visited our house, 
he came with another ‘brave,’ called ‘ White Skunk’ 
—(they are fond of romantic names!)—and asked for 
something to eat. Isabel was alone, and much fright- 
ened; bnt Wishtonwishi said, ‘No hurt, no hurt. 
Chippewa kill Sioux. Great brave no hurt singing 
bird.’ So poor little Isa cooked them a dinner. They 
ate the meat and drank the gravy—drank a pint of 
grease—didn’t they, Isa? Now don’t deny that your 
hero did that!” 

“Well, he was hungry. It was the last mouthful 
we had in the house, but it did me good to see them 
eat, they were both so very hungry—he and White 
Sk—Rabbit, too.” 

“Skunk, Isabel, Skunk—there was no rabbit about 
it. Itell you they are asentimental people! That 
is achivalric name with them, like Cour de Lion 
among white men.” 

“ O, now that I think of it ’—and Isabel ran to her 
room, returning with a beautiful article of fur—‘ see 
what Wishtonwish brought me, a few days subse- 
quent to his first visit. It is the skin of a silver-gray 
fox. I dared notoftend him by refusing it, but father 
gave him some presents, which he seemed loath to 
accept.” 

“And that is worth recording,” said Phil; “ for 
there is not another Indian from here to Oregon, who 
would not accept all the presents that anybody would 
give him, besides stealing whatever he could lay 
hands on, But Wishtonwish had ulterior views, Isa. 
Wishtonwish had his weakness; he wanted a squaw 
with blue eyes!” 

“ Now, Phil!” 

‘¢O, no matter, Isa, so long as he did not carry you 
off to his lodge. But, really, did not the Chippewa 
and your Brother Philip do the handsome thing in 
regard to that panther?” 

“You? I should think you did! O Phil, what a 
marksman! I would let you firé at me at fifty paces, 
for a pair of new gloves.” 

“ Well, I must tell that panther story,” said Phil. 
“What harm in blowing my own trumpet? One 
evening, Bob Fraser (beg pardon, Isa), Mr. Robert 
Fraser, I should say—then a bold pioneer, but at 
present a citizen of Providence Plantations (no mat- 
ter, Isa, I wasn’t going any further), came in and 
told us that a panther had been seen in the oak 
swamp near our house. The same evening, we heard 
an unusual noise in the woods, like the lamentable 
cry of acat in full blast at a midnight concert, as 
you and I used to hear them under the old school- 
house. 


“* Thou knowest, the first time that we snuff the air, 





So—steady ! 





intalitile music as the nightly call of a wild boust.” 
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with very faint praise.” 

“TL know it; but, as Jack Falstaff says, ‘is not the 
truth the truth?’ A sallow cougar had not been 
known to visit that vicinity for years, and al) our 
neighbors, like ourselves, were out doors listening to 
the prolonged and terrible notes. Thenext morning, 
father, and we three boys, together with Fraser, who, 
like the rest of us, knew as much of hunting asa 
» sheep does of sliding, started out with our rifles. 

“There was snow on the ground, and at length we 
came to 2 place where the cougar had leaped down 
from a branch. We examined the tree, and saw how 
he had torn the bark with his claws. Leading down 
into a ravine, was a line of broad, deep tracks. Pres- 
ently we heard the sound of combat. Bob’s dog was 
nowhere to be seen, and we guessed what was the 
matter. We hurried towards the scene of conflict, 
but were checked by the ravine, and when we had 
succeeded in passing it, the sounds had ceased. We 
moved each with his thumb on the hammer of his 
gun-lock, till we came to an abrupt hollow, at the 
bottom of which lay the poor dog. This hollow was 
overhung by a huge oak, and on its trunk were marks 
whose meaning we read with beating hearts. What 
hunters we were! But it was new business to us. 
We moved back cautiously, not one of the five having 
the courage to hold his ground. How still he lay— 
that fierce, tawny, agile creature—so close in the fork 
of the tree that I did not see him until father pointed 
him out. . 

“Faster and faster we stepped backward, till Bob 
Fraser fell over a log, and off went his gun prema- 
turely. The report startled the panther, who uttered 
a piercing yell. Fraser sprang to his feet, and ran. 
Every one of us followed him. We fled, I suppose, 
directly from home, and on rallying, discovered that 
we were completely lost in the woods. We wandered 
until sunset, at Jast coming around to the very tree 
where we had seen the panther, but he was now gone. 
Here taking a fresh start, we pursued our way home- 
ward. The panther’s track seemed to wind irregu- 
larly to the right and left, and once or twice we 
crossed it. 

“* Here it is again,’ said father, at length. ‘Shall 
we follow it?’ 

“*Not I, for one,’ replied John. 
might find him!’ . 

“None of us felt inclined to overrule John’s ob- 
jection ; so we trudged on, and at every little noise, 
you cannot think how weak I felt in the knees!” 

** What a Nimrod you were,” said Isabel. ‘I could 
have done more execution with a pair of scissors!” 

* Indeed, Isa, the opportunity was soon given you; 
but I never heard anything of the scissors. Suppose 
you relate the part you acted? I have sufficiently 
sounded my feats of arms.” 

“So [should judge. Had you been more valiant, 
I should have had less to relate. Mother and I,” sve 
continued, “had been alone all day, and when it 
grew dark we became uneasy ; yet knowing there were 
five of our hunters in company, we consoled ourselves 
with the reflection that had anything tragical hap- 
pened, some of them would have returned to tell us. 
I kept up my spirits by playing with our little dog 
Fanny, that ran and jumped about the floor, with 
one of my shoes in her mouth. In the height of our 
frolic, mother opened the outer door, as she had sev- 
eral times done, in her anxiety, and Fanny improved 
the occasion to run out. Away she went—poor little 
darling! it makes my heart ache to think of her— 
bounding off into the darkness, with my shoe in her 
mouth. It would not do to lose that, for I expected 
never to bave any more, we were 80 poor; so, with 
an old pair of slippers on, I followed her out in the 
snow, 

“‘I may have been thirty yards from the house, 
with Fanny capering before me, when some creature 
shot out from the shadow of the barn, towards the 
little dog. Fanny sprang back past me, but the ter- 
rible stranger bounded in pursuit, and the dear little 
thing had time only for one yelp, ere the catastrophe 
had passed. We bad a well-sweep, very tall and 
heavy, and, like a flash, a largé, wiry animal ran up 
the long timber, with Fanny in his mouth. He was 
between me and the door, and I was so horribly 
frightened that I could not move. There he crouch- 
ed, between the forks of the great post that upheld 
the sweep. I could see his long tail wave to aud fro, 
while his stout claws seemed to sink in the wood. 
Mother came running out to me, and when she pass- 
ed the animal, he dropped Fanny from his mouth to 
his paws. Displaying his frightful teeth, he uttered 
a yell that must have resounded for miles. Mother 
tried to urge me towards the house, but the panther 
reached his savage head below the sweep, and once 
more sent forth an appalling medley of sounds. We 
sank helpless upon the snow, yet realized all that was 
passing. Presently I heard father’s voice. 

“One at atime,’ he said. ‘I will fire first.’ 

“He fired, and I heard the glass jingle in a win- 
dow of the house. A miss isas good asa mile, but 
the panther had both in his favor. Father had fired 
dreadfully wild. Then John essayed, and I heard bis 
ball strike the very tip of the weil-sweep. This was 
a slight improvement on father’s shot. Next, Robert 
fired—” 

“ Yes,” interrupted Phil; “and I knew, by the 
squeal trom the pig-sty, where that shot had gone. O 
Isa—esuch a champion!” 

“No, Phil—it was you who hit the pig. It was 
just what might have been expected from you. Rob- 
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| blazed at thaticritxting ‘pop! pup! pop!’ An instant 





“‘ Well, Phil, you are complimenting Adam’s race | later, and it would have leaped upon me, 


-in the West, and you would have listened to a decla- 





The moon 
was just rising. More plainly than ever I saw the 
flerce, springy shape, ready to dart like a thunder- 
bolt. But—O, what relief!—a shadow fell along the 
snow, and a voice, half-scornful, exclaimed: 

*** Pale-face no shoot—he kill young squaw! Let 
Chippewa shoot—he hit where he look!’ 

‘Turning, I saw a tall figure, wrapped in a bear- 
skin. His scalp-lock bent fora moment as he brought 
his rifle to his face, then a bullet sang over my head. 
The panther uttered a cry, between asbriek and a 
roar, gathered his stout limbs with a lightning-like 
motion, and sprang out horizontally towards me. I 
screamed, and attempted to leap aside; but, with his 
broad claws extended, he reached me, and fell dead 
on the outspread skirt of my dress. I knew little 
more untib the next day.” 

* Now, Isa,” said Phil, ‘* that was merely Wishton- 
wish’s good luck. The rest of us had hit everything 
else in the vicinity --broken a window, spoiled a 
bucket, and killed a pig—nothing remained to be hi: 
but the panther, and who couldn't have done it? 
But I’m free to contess his arrival was very opportune. 
He had travelled far—was going to the village for 
whiskey, I suppose, when his fortunate star threw 
this Guy-of- Warwick like adventure in his way.” 

“ Whiskey, Phil! how yoa run on. Wishtonwish 
drink whiskey!” 

“Even so, Isa. Your champion hath a weakness 
for fire-water, else he is no Indian. Besides, he had, 
as I remarked, views of his own. One week longer 


> 


ration more fraught with metaphor than a chapter 
in Job. But here comes Mr. Robert Fraser, my re- 
spected companion-in-arms, and Isa’s companion in 
prospective. O Isa, I wouldn’t have a lover that 
shot a pig! 


“* He bent his bow. to shoot a crow, 
And shot a cat in the window!’ 
That’s for you, Bob,” he said, laughing, as Robert 
entered. 

** What a provoking fellow he is!" remarked Isabel, 
describing the noun Philip. 

* Isa,” said Robert, “1 have brought an old friend 
to see you. He will not enter, until you bid him wel- 
come, tur Nature has taught him astately etiquette.” 

He threw open the door, and upon the steps stood 
asombre warrior, with a panther-skin flung care- 
lessly about his shoulders. 

“ Wishtonwish!” cried Isabel, running towards 
him. ‘ Welcame, thrice welcome!” 

‘He has been to Washington,” explained Robert, 
“with a delegation of his people, and, leaving his 
colleagues at New York, has come hither to the blue 
Narragansett, partly from curiosity, and partly from 
friendship. The last ten miles, he traversed on foot, 
with rifle and hatchet, as you see him now; and last 
night he camped in Prince’s Grove.” 

Phil seemed no less delighted than Isa. 

“And you wear the veritable panther-skin,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘*O Isa, look! there is where Wishton- 
wish’s bullet struck it, right between the eyes! I re- 
member just how those eyes glared down from the 
well-sweep.” 

“Yes,” said the Indian, with a gicam of quiet irony 
crossing his grim features, ‘‘me wear him—he no 
bite. Does pale-face brother see mark of his bullet? 
Pale-face shoot pig—make buliet-hole in sty. Wish- 
tonwish shoot many panther.” 

Phil seemed just upon the point of uttering some 
humorous remark upon bis own skill asa hunter, but 
asense of the impropriety of a. jest in the presence 
of this stately priest of nature restrained him. That 
night Wishtonwish camped once more in the grove. 

The day following, I was present at the marriage 
ceremony of Robert and Isabel. Wishtonwish was 
also there, proud, imposing, and wildly graceful in 
his Indian garb. At the conclusion of the ceremony, 
he approached the bride, and laid upon her shoulders 
a light mantle of elegant workmanship, inwronght 
with feathers of beautiful birds, and studded with 
glistening beads. In a few sentences, abounding 
with metaphor, he invoked the blessing of the Great 
Spirit upon the head of the pale-face maiden. Then, 
passing with stately tread to the door, he resumed 
his rifle, his hatchet and his powder-horn. People 
gazed curiously, as he departed from the village, and 
little children, when he bad gone, pointed out to 
each other the tracks of his moccasons. 

A month later, the papers informed ns that the 
Chippewa delegation had arrived at the home of their 
tribe, and in an eulogium upon their martial and de- 
corous appearance while among us, spoke especially 
of Wishtonwish, a young but distinguished “ brave,” 
nephew to Hole-in-the-Day. 

Did he love Isa? and was his visit to Rhode Island 
made for a purpose which his stoical nature enabled 
him to conceal, when there was no more hope? Does 
he dream of her now, in the’ forest aisles? Who 
shall say? 

NEW SHADE FOR READING LAMPS. 

A new kind of lamp-shade has been described. - It 
is designed for a woderator lamp, without a pedestal, 
and for a large as well as small table. It is made of 








tin, and is the size of the chimney-glass at the top; 
| about eleven inches in sloping depth, and eighteen 
| inches in sloping diameter below. It is in two pieces, 
| both hung on thechimney glass, and one much emall- 
| er than the other, and overlapping it; so that it may 
be shid over it, to light the room when any one enters | 





Ww Pe aaney ert’s bullet was the one that struck the bucket. Bat | it, or for alonger time. The shade is paint: da dark is 
y ery; 7 . : 

e waul and er) | L was glad when you all got through firing; you were | green on the ontside, and a pale or ultramarine blue | 

and I know of nothing that so nearly approaches this | more dangerous then the panther. O how its eyes | within, which (.t 4 very small sacrifice of light) is far | 


| covler and better for the eyes than white. 
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CWrit'en for The Flag of our Unton.) 
A BATTLE FOR LIF 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVR, 

AMONG the early settlers of Eastern Ohto 
man by the name of Silas Kingsbury, his wife 
son thirteen years of age. Despite the warn 
those who had prece.ed him in that sect! 
built his cabin aloof from any of them, his ) 
neighbor being at a distance of two miles. 
reasoned with on the foolishness of thus puttin, 
self and family completely at the mercy of th: 
ges, who, though at peace at the time, were li: 
any wWoment to break out into vpen hostilit 
would reply that he wad no fear of them so lo 
“he treated them kindly, and sought to take no u: 
advantage of them. Besides, he said, the land »: 
him best in this spot, and it would be but a ye 
two at the most, before it would all be settled 
him, so fast were the emigrants flocking fro1 
East, to this garden of the country; and the la 
hat pitched upon was as good fur him as for an: 
would come utter; 80, finding that words a 
nothing, they lett hin to his own devices; and : 
days and weeks went on, the clearing about the 
increased its borders, until by the first au 
mouths, quite & large field lay spread around, th 
martod as yet by unsighily stumps, and piles o! 
that the tlers had rolled together, which i: 
spring were to be birned—the easiest way to re 
tiem from cumbering the rich earth. 
All through the latter part of the summer, ru 
of an Indlan outbreak bad been current, not o1 
their own immediate neighborhood, but all u; 
down the river for a hundred miles, A num! 
families had been dered by the savages and : 
cabins burned, and a feeling of uiirest had 
awakened among the settlers, that served to | 
taem on the watch for danger, and in a weasure 
pared to meet it. Although Silas Kingsbury « 
not disprove these rumors that ever and anon r 
ed his ears, still he affected to scorn the danger 
each day went to work at the edge of the fure: 
@pparently unconcerned as though there was : 
redskin within a hundred miles. His wite often 
geu him not to be so venturesome, but to take : 
his rifle with him, so that in case of attack he v 
not be altogether defenceless; but this he had aly 
refused to do, saying he had never harmed the + 
ges in any manner, but had often done them ac 
kindncss, and that he had no fear of their mole- 
him. 
One morning about the mi.idle of september 
settler shouldered his axe and star‘ed for his w 
which chanced that day to be at the furthest | 
from tne cabin that his clearing yet extended. 
lie, his boy, usually bore him company the first 
ot the day, often performing some slight service, + 
as bringing him the cool, sparkling water fro 
spring a little way in the forest, in a birchen bu: 
or, perhaps, working until he was tired at pilin; 
the smallest of the branches from the fallen t: 
into heaps, in readiness to burn in the spring. 
morning he had complained of being unwell, and 
father, ufter being assured that it was vothing seri 
departed to his work, telling the boy that if he 
better he could come out to him at any time. 
The morning wore quickly away to Mrs. Kir 
bury, as she busied herself about her daily avocat 
The goliien sunlight crept in at the cabin door, 
stretched itself across the floor, until she knew ! 
mark made there by her husband’s hand th: 
lacked but an hour of noon, and that it was tim 
go about her preparations fordinner. All the m: 
ing the sound of her Lusband’s axe had been ring 
in her ears, and she knew that he was atill bus 
his work. Willie, who had been lounging on 
floor, or lying on the bed, now declared he was v 
again, and 1 his int of going ou' 
where his father was at work, A clear spriny 
water that welled up from beneath the roots of at 
that had been spared for the grateful shade it « 
on a hot day, a short distance from the cabin, i 
nished water for their use, and taking up the p 
she started out to fill it, Willie walking by her si. 
as it was in the direction of the place where his ' 
ther was at work 
The spring reached, the boy paused a mom. 
while his mother dipped the pail into the spark)! 
water filling it to the brim, and then was about to 
on, when the sharp report of a half-dozen rifles ri» 
on their ears, in the direction the settler was at wo 
The next moment they saw him running at | 
speed towards them, and then out from the cover 
the forest, dashed a half-score of savages in full pe 
anit. By some good fortune, the settler had been vv: 
harmed by the volley of bullets that whistled abo 
and around him, and keeping his axe in bis hand 
hal started for the cabin at bis swiftest pace, } 














pursuers fllowing close behind howling like su ma 
demons. He saw his wife and boy at the spring, e 

shouted for them to run for their lives, and grasp! 
Willie by the band, Mrs. Kingsbury hurried towa: 
the cabin with all the speed she was capable of exe 

ing/anl in «few moments she and her boy w: 

safely within. Grasping her husband's rifle + 
stoud by the door, to close it the moment he shou 
step inside, and to shoot down the @iret savuge ti 

should advance within an easy range. 

Whooping like fiends from the lower regions, t’ 
redskins came on, gaining upon the settler in spite 

his utmost efforts. Yet he had some half-dozen ro 
the start, and his wife, standing in the doorw: 
watching the race with terrible interest, thought | 
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later, and it would have leaped cpon me. The moon | 
was just rising. More plainly than ever I saw the * 
fierce, springy shape, ready to dart likea thunder- | 
belt. But—O, what relief!—a shadow fell along the | 
snow, and a voice, half-scornfal, exclaime:l : i 
** Pale-face no shoot—he kill young squaw! 
Chippewa shoot—he hit where he look!’ 
“ Torning, I saw a tall figure, wrapped in a bear- 
skin. His scalp-lock bent fora moment as he brought | 
| his rifle to his face, then a bullet sang over my head. 
‘The panther uttered a cry, between asbriek and a 
roar, gathered his stout limbs with a lightning-like 
motion, and sprang out horizontally towards me. I 
d, and at d to leap aside; but, with his 
, broad claws extended, he hed me, and fell dead 
‘om the outspread skirtof my dress. I knew little 
i more until the next day.” 
| “Now, Isa,” said Phil, “‘ that was merely Wishton- 
| wish’s good luck. The rest cf us had hit everything | 
‘else in the vicinity - broken a window, spoiled a [| 
| bucket, and killed a pig—nothing remained to be bir 
, bat the panther, and who coukin’t have done it? 
, But I’m free to confess his arrival was very opportune. i 
He had travelled far—was going to the village for | 
| whiskey, I suppose, when his fortunate star threw | 
| this Gay-of- Warwick like sdventnre in his way.” | 
“ Whiskey, Phil! how you ren on. Wishtonwish | 
| drink whiskey!” > 
| “Even so, Isa. Your champion hath a weakness | \ 
for fire-water, else he is no Indiam. Besides, he had, | **, | 
jas remarked, views of his own. One week longer 
t 
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in the West, and you would have listened toa decla- | 
ration more fraught with metaphor than achapter | 
| in Job. But here comes Mr. Robert Frazer, my re- | 
spected companion-in-arms, and Isa’s companion in | 
| prospective. O Isa, I wouldn't have a lover that | 
| shot a pig! 
“ * He bent his bow. to shoot a crow, ' 

And shot a cat in the window !” } 
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“ What a provoking fellow he is!" remarked Isabel, | 


| He threw open the door, and upon the steps stood 4 


' bite. Does pale-fice brother see mark of his ballet? 


} 
| describing the noun Philip. } 
| “Isa.” said Robert, “I have brought an obl friend | 
to see you. He will not enter, until you bid him wel-  “~* 
' come, for Nature has taught him a stately etiquette.” 





'asombre warrior, with a panther-skin flamg care- 
| lessly about his shouklers. 

* Wishtonwish!” cried Isabel, running towards 
‘him. “ Welcame, thrice welcome!” } 
| “Be has been to Washington,” explained Robert, 
| with a delegation of his people, and. leaving bis 
| colleagues at New York, has come hither to the blae 

Narraganset‘, partly frem curiceity, and partly from 

friendship. The last ten miles, he traversed on fet, 
i with rifle and hatchet, as you see him now; and last 
| night be camped im Prince’s Grove.” 

Phil seemed no less delighted than Isa. 
| “And you wear the veritable panther-skin,” he ex- 
‘claimed. “O Isa, look! there is where Wishton- 
| wish’s ballet struck it, right between theeyes! I re- 
' member jest how those eyes glared down from the | 4 

well-sweep.” ¥. 

“ Yes,” said the Indian, with a gicam of quiet irony & 

J 


" crossing his grim features, “me wear him—he no 
Pale-face shoot pig—make baliet-hole in sty. Wish- v 
tonwish shoot many panther.” | 
| Phil seemed just upon the peint of uttering some | Yj 
| hamorous remark upon bis own skill asa hunter, bat | fr 
asense of the impropriety of a jest in the presence | [¢ 
of this stately priest of mature restrained him. That j & 
night Wishtonwish camped once more in the grove. is 
| The day following, I was present at the marriage | 
| ceremony of Robert and Isabel. Wishtonwish was | 
! also there, proud, imposing. and wildly graceful in 
| bis Indian garb. At the conclusion of the ceremeny, ‘*® 
| be approached the bride, and laid upon hershoalters | ~* 
| a light mantle of elegant workmanship, inwronght * 
| with feathers of beautiful birds, and studded with | 
| glistening beads. Im a few sentences, abounding a 
| with metaphor, be invoked the biessing of the Great | ““}. 
| Spirit upon the head of the pale-face maiden. Then, | (& 
| passing with stately tread to the door, he resumed | a 
| his rifle, bis hatehet and his powder-horn. People | 7) 
’ | gazed curiously, as he departed from the village, and | , 
‘| little children, when he bad gone, pointed out to 
| eaeh other the tracks of his mcceasons. 
A month later, the papers informed os that the i 
* | Chippewa delegation had arrived at the home of their | 
| tribe, and in an ealogiam upon their martial and de- | 
| corous appearance while among us, spoke especially | 
of Wishtonwish, a young bat distinguished “ brave,” | 
| nephew to Hole-in-the-Dey. | 
Did he love Isa? and was his visit to Rhole Island 
| made for a purpose which his stoical nature enabled 
t 
\ 
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him to conceal, when there was no more hope? Does 
| be dream of her now, in the forest aisles? Who 
| shall say? | 
| 





NEW SHADE FOR READING LAMPS. +. 
A new kind of lampshade has been described. -It | 


is designed for a wederator lamp, without a petestal, e 
and for a large as wellas small table. It is made uf 4 
tin, and is the size of the chimney-giass at the top; | |W 
about eleven inches in sloping depth, and eighteen sy 
inches in sloping diameter below. It is in two pieces, 
doth hung on thechimney glass, amd ome much small- eal 
er than the other. and overlspping it; so that it may ve 
de sid over it, to light the room when anyoneenters | __\ 
it, or for a longer time. The shale is paint: d a dark 3), 
green on the ontside, amd a pale er ultramarine biue i. 
within. whieh (. a very small sacrifice of ight)isfar .f a 
eouler and tetter for (Le eres than white. aN - 
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fp [Writ en for The Figg of our Union.} | woukl be able to reach the cabin before theycame up | notdespair. We can seil var lives as dearly as possi- 


A BATTLE FOR LIFE. 


4. BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 
€ corre 
AMONG the early settlers of Eastern Ohio, was a 
Pa, ) ha by the name of Silas Kingsbury, bis wife, and a 
{k | son thirteen yearsof age. Despite the warnings of 


those «ho had prece.ed him in that section, he 
| built his cabin aloof frum any of them, his nearest 
neighbor being at adistance of two miles. When 
| Feasoned with on the foolishness of thus putting him- 
| self and family complet<ly at the mercy of the sara- 
| ges, who, thoagh at peace at the time, were liable at 
| any moment te break out into open hostilitics, he 
| would reply that he vad no fear of them so long as 
| “he treated them kindly, and sought to take no undue 
| advantage of them. Besides, he said, the land saited 
bim best in this spot, and it would be but a year or 

} two at the most, before it would all be settled about 

|; him, so fast were the emigrants flocking from the 

| East, to this garden of the country; and the lani he 

| hat pitched upon was as good fur him as for any that 
wouhl come after; so, finding that words avsiled 
noiking, they left hia: to his own devices; and as the 

3 | days and weeks went on, the clearing abuat the cabin 
‘p | imcreased its borders, until by the first aatamn 

s\o } mouths, quite a large field lay spread around, though 
y | marted as yet by unsighily stumye, and piles of logs 

“Yy-| that the settlers had rolled together, which in the 

| spring were to be b urncd—the easiest way ty remove 

Dh) «| teem from cumbering the rich earta. 

j All through the latter part of the summer, rumors 
‘- | of an Indian outbreak bad been current, not only in 
| their owm immediate neigaborhool, but all up and 
i y | down the river fur a hundred miles. A namber of 
\ | tamilies had been murdered by the savages and their 
i | cabins burnel, and a feeling cf unrest had been 
| awakened among the settlers, that served to keep 
| taem om the watch for danger, and in a measure pre- 
| pared to meet it. Altnough Silas Kingsvury could 
| mot disprove these rumors that ever and anon reach- 
- ed his ears, still he affected to scorn the danger, and 
| each day went to work at the edge of the forest, as 
| @pparently unconcerned as though there was not a 
redskin within a hundred miles. His wite often beg- 
gei bim not to be so ventaresome, bat to take along 
" his rifie with him, so that in case of attack he would 
A | not be altogether defenceless; but this he had always 
‘ refused to do, saying be had never harmed the sava- 
ges in any manner, but had often done them acts of 
kindncss, and that he bad no tear of their molesting 
him. 

One morning about the middle of September. the 
settler shouldered his axe and startei for his work; 
which chanced that day to be at the furthest point 
from tne cabin that his clearing yet extended. Wil- 
lie, his boy, usually bore him company the first part 
ot the day, often performing some slight service, sach 
as bringing him the cool, sparkling water from a 
spring a little way in the forest. in a birchen bucket, 
or, perhaps, working until he was tired at piling up 
the smallest of the branches from the fallen trees, 
into heaps, in readiness to burn im the spring. This 
morning he had com; lained of being unwell, and the 
ss father, after being assured that it was rothirg sericous, 
% departed to bis work, telling the boy that if he felt 
f better he coukl come out to him at any time. 


bd 
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with him. There was hope of this. but her ere 
| caught a more imminent lan.ger. Two of the savages 
| were hastily reloading their rifles as they came on, 
and she knew the moment this was accomplished her | 
busband’s peril woul] be imereased tenfold, anless | 
they shouki prove to be as poor marksmen as when | 
they bad fired the first volley, from which he had es- 
caped death almost miraculously. Raising ber bus- 
band’s rifle to her stouluer. she aimed right at the 
savage who had apparently mest pearly completed “ Let them come, we can meet them there better 
the reloacing of his piece, and unerringly the ballet | than anywhere else,” exclaimed the settler’s wife, as 
sped on i's mirsion of death, for the Indian sprang | she motioned for Willie to come to the edge of the 
bigh in the air, and then fell lifeless to the earth. | fireplace with his axe, for as yet there was no imme- 

Springing to a sbelf near at hand, she grasped the diate danger at the coor. Before setting out for the 
powder-born and bu!let-pouch that were lying there, | spring after water with which to cook their dinner, 
and hastily commenced the reloading of the rifle. | she bad boilt up her fire, bat as no new fael had 
Her busband was now not more than a half dozen | been aided to it, it had gone down; yet there was 
rods from the cavin, and hope rose up in her heart, enough still left to answer the purpose she had in 
for iu a moment more he wonld put the stout walls | view. Helping her hasband again t6 the floor, she 
of the cabin between him and his pursuers. Hastiiy | took the feather-bed in her arma and carried it to the 
she charged the piece with powder, and was ram- ! hearth, and ripped it open, so that its contents coukl 
ming ¢own the ward cpon it, when the report of an- | easily be turned out. Then, with her husband's 
other rifle rung in ber ears fllowed bya cry of agony. | hunting-knife in her hand, she waited the proper 
The voice was that of her busband; and unmindful | moment to act. 
ofthe danger to which she was exposing herself, she 
dashed the haif-leatel rifle upen the floor, and 
*prang out te where he was lying apon the earth, his 
right leg fractured by a ballet, so that it was impos- 
sidle f-r him to stand erect. The nearest savages 
were but a few rois away, and the courageous wo- 
man knew that what she had todo must be done 
quickly. She was natarally a delicate woman. bat 
the terrible danger that menaced them gave her 
strength; and, stowping down, she raised the form of 
her bustend in her arms amd sprang towards the 
cabin. Willie, who had followed her out to his fa- 
ther’s side, had presence of mind enough to grasp the 


dle, ami [am not withort hope that all may yet be 
well. Hark? Is there not one of the redskios 
clan. bering apon the rm f?” 


roof, and was clambering up to the wide-mouthed, 
| log chimney, evicdentiy sith the intention of ¢ff-cting 
}an entrance in that direction, and another was ful- 
| lowing him up the corner of the cabin. 


above bg, and then, from the seund, and the soot 
and cinders that came rattling down upon the hearth, 


ney; and bending down, she gave a look upward, 
and saw that they both had commenced the descent 
together. Now was the moment for her to act. 
Seizing the bed in her arms she emptied its contents 
upon the glowing embers, and the next moment the 
chimney was filled with fleme and a suffweating 
stench that was unbearable, even to the nostrils of a 
savage. They attempted to clamber out again, bat, 


Sie beard the two savages conversing in a low tone | 


she knew that at least one of them was in the chim- | 


dlinded and almost suffocated, they loet their hoki, | 


with ber burvJen. 


axe that his father had dropped, and then sprang land both came down sprawling upon the hearth. | 


Biographical Portfolio. 
(Compiled erpressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURS. 


They listened a moment, and foun? that soch was | 
the case. One of the savages hai! already gained the | 


GEN!RAL PHILEMON DICKINSON, 

A BRAVE and patriotic officer during the war of 
the Kevulution, was born near Dover, in the State ot 
Delaware, on the 5th of April, 1739. He was educate! 
at the Philadelphia Academy, then under the charge 
of the Rev. Dr. Allison. His tather diel! in 1760, and 
for several years after that event, he continue: t» re- 
side with his mother, at the place of his birth. Soue 
years afterwarus be purchased an estate in the ricini- 
ty of Trenton, in New Jersey, where he resided at 
the commencement of the Revolationary war. He 
at once took an active part im the patrictic measures 
of that day, and hazarded bis ample furtane and Lis 
life, in blishing our pend 

He was a ber of the Convention which formed 
a State Constitation on the 2d of July, 1776; hereto 
fore the territory was held ander the same grant as 
New York, and was separated into East and West 
Jersey on the 31 of March, 1677; the government 
| was surrendered. to the Crown im 1702, ami so 
| continued until the formation of the State Coustita- 
tion. 
| Mr. Dickinson was soon after appointed to the 
| command of the wilitia of New Jersey His zeal and 
| devotion to the cause of his country became at once 

conspicuers, and engaged him in an enterprise which 
| secured to the army a large quantity of fl -u~, at that 
| time essential to its wants. In 1777, when the army 
} uuder General Washington was wintering near 


| Morristown, and suffering badly from the swall-pox, 
| a line of military post was formed along the Millstone 
River, in the di ion of Princet: 


int 











; one of these was 


forward and into the cabin, standing by the door, 
to che it the mowent his mother should stagger in 


The savages saw that their prey was about to gain 
the cover of the cabin, and giving a fieree yell they 


Willie, nothing daunted by this onslaught, which he | ae “ena with but a few hun- 
bad expected, raised his axe, and before the nearest | “? ohare pes ; oe pote the — tank 
savage could recover himself, he sent it crashing e Fiver, stow oan ich a large quantity 
through his skuil, putting one of their enemies ont | of floar had been collect -~ the use of, the troops. 
of the way at a single blow. Mrs. Kingsbary bad | 4* this time Lord Cornwallis, with bis army, were 


increased their pace, and just as Mrs. Kingsbury 
sank with her burden ow the floor a)mest completely 
exhausted by her exertions, the foremost Indian 
thrust his hand against the door to prevent its being 


not been so fortunate with the other savage. She 
had sprang apon him the moment he hai! fallen, and 
aimed the knife for his heart, bat a sudden move- 
ment on his part had caused it to giance one side 


an entrance in that direction. 


beneath the blow of the axe. 


as he moaned with pain. 


power. Try and bind up my leg as well as you can; 





The morning wore quickly away to Mrs. Kinzs- 
bury, as she busied herself about her daily avocation. | 
The gobien sunlight crept in at the cabin door, and | 
stretche itself across the door, until she knew by a 
‘ mark made thers by her hasband’s hand that it | 
lacked but an hour of noon, and that it was time to 
go about ber preparations fordinner. All the morn- 
ing the seand of her Lusband’s axe had been rivging 
| in her ears, and she knew that he was still busy at | 
| his work. Willie, who had been lounging on the 





a) | floor, or lying on the bed, now declared he Gan walk’! 
= 
iS} where bis father was at work. A clear spring sd 
he | water that welled ap from beneath the roots of a tree | 
a that had been spared for the grateful shave it cast | 


(mn | om a hot day, a short distance from the cabin, far- | 
«\" | nished water for their use, and taking up the pail, | 
| she started out to fill it, Willie walking by her side, j 
as it wasin the direction of the place where his f- | 
ther was at work ca 

The spring reached, the boy paused a moment 
while his mother dipped the pail into the sparkling 
water filiing it to the brim, and then was about to zo 
on, when the sharp report of a half-dozen rifles rang 
on their ears, in the direction the settler was at work. 
The next moment they saw him running at fall 
speed towards them, and then out from the cover of 
the forest, dashed a half-score of savages in fall par- i 
snit. By some good f-ttane, the settler had beer an- | 

| harme:l by the volley of bullets that whistled above 
| and around bim, and keeping his axe in his hand he 
| bal started for the cebin at his swiftest pace, his 

i Lursuers f-llowing close behind howling like s» many } 

‘* | demons. He saw his wife and boy at the spring, and 





x shoutei for them to run for their lives, and grasping 
| Willie by the band, Mrs. Kingsbury hurried towards 
- the cabin with all the speed she was capable of exert- 


mY ing, ami ip a few moments she and ber bey were 

| aafely within. Grasping her husband's rifle she 
stoud by the door, te close it the moment be should 
| step inside, and to shoot down the Grst savage that 
| sheuhi advance within an easy range. 

Whooping like fends from the lower regions, the 
Teriskins came on, gaining upon the settler in spite of 
| his utmost efforts. Yet he had some half-dezen rods 
| the start, and his wife, standing im the doorway 
| watching the race with terrible interest, thoeght he | 


TA am YZ. Oa 


and Willie, do you hand me my rifle. 
and fire it, too, if a redskin shows his head inside the 
cabin.” 

Willie touk up the rifle, powder-horn and bullet- 
pouch, and placed them within his father’s reach, 
and then again took up his station by the door, axe 
in band, and with a look of determination upon his 


| face, which showed! an entire absence of fear, and 


that the boy was formed of that staff which made the 
backwoodsmen of those days noted the world over. 


The ballet of the savage had shattered the hone of 
again, and announced his intention of going out to the leg badly, and the settler was weak from loss of | returned to their artack upon the door, and soon the 


blood; bat his wife boand it up as best she could, 
with the means at her command, and then helped 
bim to the ege of the bed, where he reclined with 
his rifle beside him, declaring that he feit quite com- 
fortabl-. 

Meanwhile. not a sonnd mare by the savages with- 
out had escape! their ears. Blow after blow had 
rained upon the door, bat it stoot firm!y in its place, 
and these within knew that it could be depended 


, Upen were doable the pressure brought to bear upon 


it which had been done already. Although the set- 
tler bad alwars declared he had no fears from the 
Indians, his cabin had been constructed with an eye 
to any p ssible attack, aml now, for the first time, 
they found the benefit of this precantion. The tw 
windows of the cabin were tried, but with the same 


success that hal attended their ett rts upon the door, | 


and ther, for a few moments, there was a recession 
of soands from without, and those within began toa 
hope that their enemies, despairing of effecting an 
entrance, had given up the attack and departed. 
Bat, in this, they soon found they were mistaken. 
Saddenly, ‘blows, thick and fast, rained upon the 
door, from the blades of the tomahawks. Despairing 
of forcing it open, they were bow attempting to cut 


their way through. The door was of seaxoned oak, | 
three inches in thickness, ami the undertaking was 


no slight aff:ir, yet an opening conkl be made, if they 
persevere] long enough, as was evidently their in- 
tention. 

“ They are in earnest,” said Mrs. Kingsbury, to 
ber busbenid, as the blows sounded in their ears, 
“and I fear we shall not be able to save ourselves. 
World that we ha! never come hither, Silas!” 

* [t is too late now to think of that, Alice, but do 


closed by Wi'!ie; but the savage had coanted withoat | 
his cost. for the boy, swinging the axe, brought it 
down upon the wrist of his enemy with such force, as 
te completely sever it from the arm, and with a how! 
of pain he staggered back, and the next moment 
Willie bad swung the door to and close] it so secure- 
ly that there was no longer danger of their gaining | 


“ Thank God, we are safe!” exclaimed Mrs. Kings- 
bury, With a look of maternal préle towaris the boy, 
who, axe in hand, was still stan:ting by the door, and 
spurning with bis foot the dissevered hand of the 
savage that had fallen into the cabin, as it dropped 


“ Do not be too sure of that, wife,” said the settler, 


I can least it, | 


striking on one of the stores that comp sed the 
hearth, breaking the blade in two, and leaving her 
entirely defemceless. She attempted to spring from 
him; but he, somewhat recovered from the fumes of 
the feathers, and the stunning effects of the fall, 
| grasped her and threw her upon her sie, while he 
sought for his own knife to plunge into her breast. 
Bat in this he was thwarted, for again Willic’s axe 
descended, making a terrible gash in his neck, and 
| another blow laid him lifeless beside his companion. 
| The boy had saved his mother’s life, and with his 
| own hand had killed and disabted three of their ene- 
| mies, and despite the dang+r that still menace! 
| them, the parents could not help gazing proaily 
| upon their boy who had dune so much fur tLeir sal- 





“You have killed one ef | vation an? his own. 
their number, aud Willie has disabled another, and | 
they will do much for vergeance. We can defy them ~ cad 
fr a time; buat, if they are determined upon our | smal! aperture had been male, through which the peen ined yg ——_ f. ip —_ i Ian 
lives, they will find some way to get us in their | muzzles of a couple of rities were inserter! and their = oe is jo collected 


While this had been going on, the savages had 
} been laboring unceasingiy at tue door, and now a 


| contents discharged into the cabin.. Fortunately, 
this motion had been perceived by the settler in sea- 
son, and he had given a warning, s» that they were 
| all so located that by no chance conld they be harm- 
| ed by the bullets of their foes. 
The savages without knew well the fate of their 
companions who had attempted to gaiu an entrance 
; by the chimney, for they had seen the tlames pouring 
| out, and from the silence that ensued they knew the 
whites bad sent their spirits out te the happy bunt- 
| img groun’s. Maddened at the loss of so many of 
| their comrades, and tent upon being avenged, they 


| apetture was sufficiently enlarged to admit of an en- 
trance through, ene at a time; yet, to do so, the 


| savages knew would be certain death, for these with- 


in could easily dash out their brains, without resist- 

ance on their part. For a few moments there was 
silence without, and then a sound was again heard 

upon the roof, showing that an attack was again 
| meditated in that direction; bat a moment after, to 

the joy and surprise of those within, a shower of ba!- 
| lets rained upon the cabin, and a shout arose that 
|came unmistakably from the throats of white men. 
| The few savages that escaped the volley fl-d to the 
furest, and in a few moments the cabin was filled br 
a seore of settlers, who were in pursuit of the red- 
skins who had been committing cepredations in an- 
other quarter. 

Silas Kingsbary told his story; and the heart of 
Willie swelle i proadly, as he listemed to the words of 
praise bestowed om him; whichin after years he 
showed be well merited, taking as he did, a promi- 

nent part in the eng amd bloody wars that deluged 
| the land. 





There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is | 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive to society, as | 
the strain to keep things 4red, when all the world is, 
by the very law of its creation, in eternal progress; 
and the cause of all the evils in the world may be 
traced to that natural bat moet deadly error of hu- 
man indolence and corruption, that our business is to 
preserve, aml not to mprore. It is the ruin of os al! 
alike—individuals, schools and nations. 


| 


PROGRESS. } 


at New Brunswick, ana having received information 
| of this depot, immediatély despatched a large forag- 
| ing party, amounting to about fuur hunared mer, 
and upwards of forty wagons, for the purpose of tak- 
| ing peseescion of it. The British troops arrived at 
| the mill early in the morning, amd having lowied the 
| Wagons with the fleur, were about to march on their 
| retarn, when General Dickimson, at the head of a 
| swacler force, which he led through the river, mid- 
| die deep, attacke! them with s» much spirit and 
effect, that they td, aleudoning the whole of their 
plunder. 
| This atisir was communicate! to Congress, by Gen- 
eral Washington, who sp ke highly of General Dick- 
insm's conduct on the o.casion —During ite fall of 
| 1777, General Dickinson, aiter informing bimself pre- 
| cisely of the force aud situation of the enemy ou Sta- 
tem Island, prejected another expedition against that 
post, ia the hope of being able entirely to cut oft 
| “ Skinner's brigade of loyal Americans,” which was 
to de stationed there. His perfect knowledge of the 
coantry enabled him to make such a disposition, as 


| about two thousand men, and requested from Gener- 
al Putnam, a diversion on the side of King’s bridge, 
in order to prevent a sudden reinforcement from New 
| York. Knowing well that success depemied on 
| secrecy, be had concealed his object, even from bis 
‘ ficers, until eight o'clock of the night on which it 
was to be executed; yet, by three in the morning, 
informacion of the design was give s to General Skin- 
ner, who was thereby put on his guard; and on the 
first alarm, he saved himself and bis brigade by tak- 
ing refage in some works too strong to be carried by 
assaait. In the flight, a few prisoners were made, 
_ and a few men killed; after which, General Dickinem 
brought off his men with a loss of only tiree killed, 
and ten wounded. 
| At the battle of Monnerth on the 2%th of June, 
| 9078, be took the command of the New Jersey troops, 
| and evinced his usual gallantry on that occasion. At 
| the close of the war, General Dickinson retired to his 
| estate on the Delaware River. 
On the 23d of November, 1790. he was elected by 
| the Legislature, to the senate of the Uaited States, 
im place of William Patterson, resigned. He died on 
the 4th of February, 1509. im the seventicth year of 
his age. 





THE WANDERING JEW. 

From the year 151% (perhaps earlier) to about 1430, 
a handsomely-featured Jew, in semi-ecastern costame, 
fair-haired, tare-headed, bis eyes intently fixed on a 
little ancicnt book he held in both bands, might be 
seen gliding through the streets of London, but was 
never seen to issue from or to enter a house, or to 
pause upm bis way. He was popularly known as 
“the Wandering Jew,” but there was something so 
dignified and anxious in bis look, that he was never 
known to suffer the slightest molestation. Young 
and old looked silently on him as be passed, and 
shook their heads, pitifully. when he had gone by. 
He disappeared]. was seen again in Lonwion some ten 
years later, stil! young, fair-hairet, bare-heasled, his 
eyes bent on his book, bis feet going steadily forward 
as be went straight on; am! men again whiepere! as 
he giiled through our streets fr the last time. “ The 
Wandering Jew!” There were many who belicred 
that he was the very man te whom had been uttered 
the awful w&his, * Tarrys till I come!” 
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SALMON FISHERIES OF ENGLAND. 

The favorite fish of the English is the salmon. 
Most of the rivers of Great Britain abound with this 
delightful fish, and it has been made plentiful in 
other streams by the use of salmon ladders. The 
salmon ladder differs from the simple fish stairs in 
being enclosed on both sides, and also partitioned in 
the ascent alternately from one side to the other. 
The ladder is thus adapted to a deeper incline than 
the stairs, for the fish, in their efforts to gain step 
after step of the ascent, are prevented by the parti- 
tions from falling back into the lower stream; and, 
in fact, by a succession of jumps or leaps, can mount 
the ladder almost as readily as a two-legged creature 
of our own species can ascend a flight of stairs. 

Salmon ladders are sometimes constructed simply 
by an excavation in a steep rock over which the 
water flows, and from the sides of which wvoden 
projections are placed in alternate positions. The 
great point in the formation of a ladder is to secure a 
proper and gradual incline, rendering it easy for the 
salmon to accomplish the ascent from step to step. 
If this be atténded to, it matters little how high the 
ladder may be from end to end, and some of the most 
successful ladders have a total length of between 200 
and 300 feet. But some ladders have been made on 
@ much greater incline than this, and the compar- 
ative failure which has attended the construction in 
particular instances is ascribed to their too rapid 
ascent, as high a gradient as one in three or four 
having occasionally been adopted. 

Many striking instances of success have attended 
the introduction of bes salmon ladder and other ex- 

dients for i g the fertility of rivers. One 
which may be quoted is that of the late Mr. Cooper, 
of Markree Castle, Ireland. Through this gentle- 
man’s property, two or three small rivers flowed, 
and, uniting, eventually precipitated themselves over 
a rock into the sea. Beyond this rock, no salmon 
had ever been seen in the waters; but by blowing 
up a portion of the rock, removing other obstrucfions, 
and constructing a fish ladder, Mr. Cooper speedily 
converted the rivers we have mentioned into val- 
uable salmon streams. The first season after the 
erection of the ladder, several salmon were seen in 
-the upper waters; the year following, as many as 400 
were counted; and the third year, Mr. Cooper was 
able to let his fisheries for the season for five hundred 
pounds. They now yield his successors a consider- 
able revenue. 

This is the kind of improvement that is being at- 
tempted to achieve, in connection with many of the 
best known rivers of Britain. The English salmon 
tisheries have been long declining in value, while 
the Scotch, owing to the larger amount of care and 
cultivation they have received, have as steadily in- 
creased. The yearly produce of the salmon rivers of 
Scotland is, we aré told, half a million sterling, while 
that o° the English salmon fisheries is ten thousand 
pounds only. The value of the fisheries of the river 
Tay alone, under due attention to the culture of the 
sul mon, has risen frum about eight thousand pounds, 
in 1852, to more than double that sum in 1865; and 
it is believed that with proper care and energy, the 
rivers of England can be made fully as profitable as 
those of Scotland. 

A Royal Commission is now investigating the siate 
of the fisheries, and giving especial attention to the 
methods employed for the capture of the salmon. In 
many districts, nets and other contrivances have 
been s» extensivelv used at the mouths of the rivers 
as to destroy the fish by wholesale,and tw threaten 
the annihilation of the salmon fisheries in the upper 








tan of the stream. By the order of the commis- 





sioners, a great many such impediments have been 
removed and suppressed as illegal; and the way is 
thus being prepared fur an extended culture of the 
salmon, and the bringing back of these rivers into 
the condition which nature designed them to occupy 
as a fertile source of food for the people. 

The salmon is protected by special liws, many of 
which had their origin at a remote date, and were 
designed to check their wanton destruction, and to 
secure the free breeding and therefure a constant 
supply of the fish, by preventing their capture in the 
spawning season. Each of the three kingdoms, 
England, Scotland and Ireland, has its peculiar code 
of regulations for these purposes, and each has the 
“close time,” during which the taking of salmon is 
illegal, nor can they be offered for sale. In England, 
this close time extends, so far as net-fishing is con- 
cerned, from. the ist of September till the 1st of Feb- 
ruary, but for rod-fishing it does not commence un- 
til the first of November. There is also, in addition 
to this annual period when the salmon are spawning, 
a weekly close time for fishing, except with rod and 
line, namely, from twelve o’clock at noon of Satur- 
day until six A. M. on Monday morning. The size of 
the nets that may be lawfuliy used is regulated, in 
order that the small fish may not be taken, and it is 
fixed that the mesh shall not be less than two inches 
from knot to knot, or eight inches measured round 
the mesh when wet. There is a penalty for taking 
salmon in close time, and also for using lights, spears, 
and other illegal instruments in their capture. 

In Scotland and Ireland the salmon fisheries are 
governed by similar laws, the close time being varied 
in the different districts. In Scotiand, the weekly 
close time is from six P. M. on Saturday to six A. M. 
on Monday, but the annual close time is fixed for 
each locality by commissioners appointed by the 
Home Secretary. It generally extends, for net fish- 
ing, from about the end of August to the middle of 
February, but for rod-fishing does not commence 
until the middle of October. 

We commend these hints to our own farmers. The 
streams of New England are the favorite haunts of 
the salmon, and our people should neglect nothing 
that is calculated to increase the number or. improve 
the condition of these fish. 





PROVERBS FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
Fast bind, fast find. 

Fat paunches have lean pates. 

Fly pride, says the peacock. 

Few words to fair faith. 

Faults that are rich are fair. 

Few love to hear the sins they love to.act. 

Friendly counsel cuts off many foes. 

Forbear to judge, for we are sinners all. 

Fortune brings in some boats that afe not steered. 
Fire that is closest kept burns most of all. 

Fruits that blossom first will first be ripe. 
Friendship is constant in all other things, 

Save in the office and affairs of love. 

Filattery is the bellows blows up sin; 

The thing the which is flatter’d, but a spark, 

To which that blast gives heat and stronger glowing. 





MATRIMONIAL CUSTOMS. 


All marriages among the common people in Russia 
are negotiated by go-betweens, who arrange prelimi- 
naries, extol the qualities of their clients, examine 
and decide on the trousseau of the bride, and act as 
head negotiatorsin the wholeaffair. When the father 
of the bride can afford it, money is demanded, and a 
written list of the ‘‘ predania,” or articles of the 
trousseau, is given in. The articles accordingly sup- 
plied are scrutinized, and ,accepted, rejected, or ex- 
changed, according to the fiat of the old go- between. 
There is no courtship or personal affection before 
these marriages. The woman generally submits, as 
amatter of course, and becomes the slave of any 
brufe appointed by the baron or steward, or by her 
father, when no master interferes. 





CURE FOR FROSTED FLESH. 

We are informed on good authority that nothing 
is better for withdrawing the frost without injury to 
frozen ears, cheeks and fingers, than the immediate 
application of kerosene—rubbing it on gently a few 
times. In one instance, both cheeks were frozen, 
and this remedy produced immediate relief without 
the usual inflammation. The same person repeated 
the application at another time with eqnal success, 
In another case the remedy was applied to a badly 
frozen ear, which, as in the other instance, it cured 
without inflammation. It is indispensable that the 
application be made before thawing. This remedy is 
the more valuable because it is always at hand in 
every house. 





A POLICE OFFICER SOLD. 

A handsome as well as gallant police officer in New 
Orleans was in a street car, going home, when a Jady 
entered the car. Lady took out her pocket-book and 
looked for change. She found nothing smaller than 
a $10 note. Didn’t wish to present it to the driver. 
Blushed. Was embarrassed. Police officer courte- 
ously offered to pay her fare. Lady blushingly and 
modestly thanked bim, Conversation ensued upon 
the weather, etc., and afier a few blocks were passed, 
the lady made her exit. When the officer reached 
home he found his pocket-bok, containing over $300 
in filthy lucre of the green kind, had changed uwucts. 





Fashion and Gos sip. 


A BRILLIANT BALL.— —Melbourne papers just re- 
ceived contain an account of a fancy ball given by the 
Mayor of Melbourne to Sir H. Manners Sutton, the 
Governor of Victoria, Lady Manners Sutton, and 
1500 of the elite of the city. Some idea of colonial 
wealth and splendor may be formed from a descrip- 
tion of the dresses worn by some of the ladies, Mrs. 
Gurner, as Selika, wore a petticoat of amber cash- 
mere enriched with silver lace, a crimson velvet 
bodice with a gold circle round the waist, trom which 
depended diamonds, emeralds and topazes; over the 
bodice was a royal blue satin robe trimmed with 
deep gold lace; the head-dress was a gold diadem 
with acluster of topazes in the centre, surmounted 
by a bird of paradise; a necklace of jewels was worn 
to match the circlet. Mrs. Butters, as The Press, 
wore a white satin dress, on which were printed the 
first pages of all the Melbourne newspapers and 
periodicals, including that of an illustrated journal 
with a portrait of the governor. In her hand she 
carried a gold model of a printing-press, from which 
was struck off in the room some lines from Byron’s 
Lara. Miss Carter, as the Goddess of Music, wore 
over a blue satin dress a tulle skirt, circled at the 
waist by a band of amber satin, on which were print- 
ed bars of music. The bodice was of fluted black 
velvet, displaying musical characters. On her dress 
hung agulden lyre, and her head was adorned with 
a golden coronet. A great number of ladies wore 
golden and jewelled diadems. The dresses of the 
gentlemen were equally gorgeous and singular, 

CHANGES IN PARIS FASHIONS.—The empress is 
setting the example of wearing a figured and broches 
silks, and all the houses in Paris have, in conse- 
quence, displayed them in their windows. The fasb- 
ion is one which does not find favor among the 
mantua-makers, as it is well known that figured 
materials do not admit of as expensive a style of 
trimming as the simple taffvtas, and the very fact of 
a rich brocaded silk excludes the ity for trim- 
ming of any sort. The colors most in fashion for this 
winter are a sort of bronzed maroon, a new blue, 
christened “ Bleu Bismark,” and a dark green, called 
vert de Corinthe! A change in bonnets is mysteri- 
ously threatened. They are to assume proportions 
as extravagantly large as the present ones are di- 
ninutive; but nothing has as yet confirmed this 
startling piece of intelligence. 

WEDDING PRESENTS.—The presents to the Prin- 
cess Dagmar from the Princess of Wales, consisted of 
some magnificent jewels. The empress gave a locket 
with the donor’s portrait set in diamonds. The ap- 
pearance of this ornament, which is very large, is 
excessively beautiful, and is generally admired. The 
usual ceremony of blessing in state the residence of 
the imperial bride and bridegroom in St. Petersburg, 
was performed on the Wednesday befure the wed- 
ding. The ceremony consists of a general tour 
throughout the rooms of the house about to be oc- 
cupied, and the sprinkling of everything in and about 
them with holy water by the priest, who has pre- 
viously gone through a regular set of prayers. 





THE “DAGMAR” JACKET.—This style of jacket 
is very fashionable at present among the ladies of 


St. Pétersburg, who have christened it after the fair 


and youthful bride, whose near relationship to the 
Princess of Wales gives additional interest to all 
particulars relating to herself and to her alliance with 
the heir to the throne of all the Russias. The mate- 
rial of the Dagmar jacket is white ribbed cloth. The 
design which ornaments it, both at the back and 
front, is black braid, worked with beads. The scol- 
loped edge of the jacket, the sleeves, and neck, are 
bordered with black Astracan fur. Sable is ocvasion- 
ally substituted for Astracan, and has an extremely 
rich effect. 





Woman's Ricuts.—While the Women’s Rights 
Convention was in session at Albany a horse-car 
was crowded. There entered a severe looking female. 
An old gent rose to give her a seat. ‘Be you one 
of those women-righters?” he asked. “I be,” re- 
plied the ancient. ‘You believe a woman should 
have all the rights of a man, do you?” he inquired. 
“Yes, Ido,” was the emphatic answer. “ Then,” 
said the man, “stand up, and epjoy them likea man ;” 
and she had to stand up. 





A HorskE Story.—We read that a horse in Bridze- 
port, Conn., swallowed a comb, the other day, i 
stuck in the orifice of the st bh and r 
there nearly thirty hours, when it was extracted by 
a surgeon, with an instrument three and a half feet 
long, made of wire covered with leather. We must 
be allowed to receive this story with some degree of 
doubt. 








BRIGHAM YounG.—This gentleman is luxuriat- 
ing in the honeymoon of his furty-tifth bride, a beau- 
tiful Danish girl of seventeen. He recently lost his 
twenty-fourth wife, who was buried without any 
ceremony or even notice of her death. The Salt 
Lakers don’t “go” much on funerals, but they are 
“some” on weddings. 





WHAT IT WAS.—As the steeple of a church was 
being painted recently, the attention of a little girl 


was attracted by the staging put up about it. She | 


appeared unable to comprehend it; but, finally, after 
@ moment’s reflection said, ‘‘I guess itis the crino- 
line.’’ 





M ARRIAGE AN D DEATH. 
The following French story is going the rounds of 
the Paris journals: ““M. de R having acquired a 
fortune in business, retired toa handsome property 
he possessed near Fontaineblean. Son after, bis 
daughter Julie, twenty-one years of age, was asked 
in marriage by a gentleman of the neighborhood, 
and, in spite of her opposition and avowed repug- 
nance, the welding took place. In the evening the 
bride was missed, and the resnit of the researches 
made was only to find that the groomsman, who had 
been a friend of the yonng lady’s from infancy, had 
likewise disappeared. The father, like every one else, 
believed in an elopement, an’ all the usual means 
were employed to trace the fugitives, but nnsnecere- 
fully. This occurred five years ago, and M. de R—,, 
having lately purchased some adjoining property on 
which was a quarry long out of use, set some men to 
work, who found at the bottom of an old excavation 
two skeletons, which, from the remains of the clothes 
and jewels, were gnized as the missing bride and 
her lover.” 








WHAT MIGHT BE DONE 

A Berlin correspondent writes: ‘‘ Two years ago, a 
society was established in Berlin, the members of 
which agreed to preserve all the points of their cigars, 
instead of biting them off and throwing them away. 
These ends are collected, and then sold in large quan- 
tities, either for the manufacture of snuff, or for 
smoking in pipes. The sum thus raised is applied to 
the maintenance of orphans; and some idea of the 
extent of the society and the intensity of its affection 
for the weed may be gained from the fact that the 
cigar ends of two years’ saving have brought in a 
sufficient sum for the maintenance of twenty-two 
children.” 

If the ends of cigars would support so many chil- 
dren, just think how many conld be taken care of 
with the money expended for tobacco in all shapes. 
But with these facts before the world, there will be 
just as many cigars consumed, and just as many 
pipes smoked; and if children don’t suffer in conse- 
quence, we don’t care. 





A MODERN MIRACLE. 


A noted brigand, who had committed numerous 
felonies in the pope’s dominions, besides eleven crnel 
murders, having assassinated his own mother, w1s 
arrested and condemned to death. On the eve of the 
day appointed for his execution, he informed his con- 
fessor, as the priests assert, that the Virgin Mary had 
appeared to him, and announced that he should not 
die on the scaffold, but live to expiate his crimes. 
On his way to and upon the scaffold he reiterated the 
statement, telling the crowd that he would not bid 
them adieu. Hecompnosedly knelt down beneath the 
axe of the guillotine, which when it descended stopped 
abruptly a few inches above his neck. The execu- 
tioner reset it, and when the blade again fell, it was 
again arrested. The spectators became greatly ex- 
cited, and demanded his pardon, which the pope 
granted. The priests, who are always ready to im- 
pose on the credulity of their adherents, loudly de- 
clared that a miracle had been performed; but the 
French commander found, on investigation, that by 
a trick the beams had been brought together so that 
the axe could not descend. Since then the priests’ 
pamphlets have been withdrawn, and the pope coun- 
termands the miracle. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE GIRAFFE-HUNTERS 
Tiluatrated, 298 pp. 
Fields, Boston. 


In ‘“* The Giraffe-Hunters,” the author takes his 
reader, in company with their old friends, Groot 
Willem and his companions, far into Southern Africa, 
and introduces them to many strange and stirring 
adventures, The young folks will enjoy the stury 
hugely. 

For sale by the publishers. 


By Captain Mayne Reid. 
Published by Ticknor & 





AN EXCELLENT MAGAZINE.—Ballon’s Monthly 
Mayazine for January, 1867, has an attractiveness 
which compels one to read it through before laying it 
aside. The iliustrations are absorbing, and the read- 
ing matter more so, The subjects are those which 
please at the time they instruct. Now isa g od time 
to snbscribe, as it can be had for one vear for $1.50. 
Address FLLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Boston.— 
Southern Enterprise, South Carolina. 





ReELIGIors FREEDOM.—It is a singular fact that 
the religion which is considered throughout the world 
the most intolerant, was the first to proclaim freedom 
of conscience in America. In 1649, the Roman Cath- 
olics who settled the Colony of Maryland, enacted a 
law, giving to all believers in Jesus Christ perfect 
liberty in the exercise of their faith, and the per- | 
formance of their various modes of worship. 





+ 


MATs.—Mats are supposed to have been the first 
article of manufacture attempte| bv man, and at the 
present day the savage tribes of Africa exhibit great 
skill in weaving them. The gra-s mats of the South 
Sea Islanders are otten of great beauty for their fine- 
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ness and the brilliant color of their dyes. Some of 
the tribes of Western Africa use pieces of mat as | 
current money. 
species of rush for making mats, and the so. ess 
and elasticity of these well adapt them for beds or 

Avor-coverings. | 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union 


NEW YEAR'S EVE. 


BY EMMA F. PRADT,. 


‘Tis night, and the lights of the city 
Are peeping from cottage and hall; 

While over the trees® brown branches 
Old Winter is spreading his pall, 


Whirling and tossing so wikily, 
The Ddillowy fakes come down; 

Till the trees m the forest yonder, 
Like Druids upon us frown. 


The belle looks forth from the parlor, 
Where the * Lehigh" brightly glows 
With visions of party and sleigh-rides, 
She languidly styhs * It snows."* 1 


The young clerk over the counter 
Looks down the lighted street, 

Watching the passing multitude 
Of busy, hurrying feet; 


Thinking to-night of the home-nest, 
And the loved ones gathered there; 
Of a gentle sister's kisses, 
And a mother's fervent prayer; 


Of the children’s bench by the flreplac: 
Where the kettle drowsily sung, 
Where the rosy apples on a string 


A, In luscious rows were hung; 


And the stockings in the corner, 
Those stormy New Years’ eves; 

Ah! a homesick tear is starting 
At the visions memory weaves. 


The widow bends o'er her fagot, 
While the frost on the window-pane, 

In silvery sheen weaves rich device 
Of tower and templed fane. 


Stilt on and on the storm-king files 
Through the forest's dark arcade, 

Covering the graves on * Forest Hill," 
Where our beloved are laid; 


The tiny graves of the little ones 
Laid here in summer hours, 

Among the trees and blossoming vines 
Under the budding flowers 


He smiled last night on yon lowly cot, 
And the snow on the casement laid; 
O'er the stack by the door he threw a: 

And the field in white arrayed. 


And the wind is rough with seb and co: 
As it wails for the dying Year; 

And the bare elms wail like spectres pa 
And the New stands by the bier. 
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Maurice Treherne's Temptat 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 





BY A. M. BARNARD, 
AUTHOR oF “Vv. ¥.,"" “A MARBLE Woman,” “Br 
ASK," ETC., ETO. 


CHAPTER III. 
WHO WAS IT? 
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| Treberne’s eye took in everything, and saw a 
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NEW YEAR’S EVE. 





*Tis night, and the lights of the city 
Are peeping from cottage and hall; 
While over the trees’ brown branches 

Old Winter is spreading his pall. 


Whirling and tossing so wikily, 
The billowy flakes come down; 

Till the trees im the forest yonder, 
Like Druids upon us frown. 


The belle looks forth from the parlor, 
Where the * Lehigh "’ brightly glows, 

With visions of party and sleigh-rides, 
She languidly sighs ** It snows."* 


The young clerk over the counter 
Looks down the lighted street, 

Watching the passing multitude 
Of busy, hurrying feet; 


Thinking to-night of the home-nest, 
And the loved ones gathered there; 
Of a gentle sister's kisses, 
And a mother's fervent prayer; 


Of the children’s bench by the fireplace, 
Where the kettle drowsily sung, 
Where the rosy apples on a string 
In luscious rows were hung; 


And the stockings in the corner, 
Those stormy New Years’ eves; 

Ah! a homesick tear is starting 
At the visions memory ‘weaves. 


The widow bends o'er her fagot, 
While the frost on the window-pane, 

In silvery sheen weaves rich device 
Of tower and tempied fane. 


Stilt on and on the storm-king flies 
Through the forest's dark arcade, 

Covering the graves on * Forest Hill,”’ 
Where our beloved are laid; 


The tiny graves of the little ones 
Laid here in summer hours, 

Among the trees and blossoming vines, 
Under the budding flowers. 


He smiled last night on yon lowly cot, 
And the snow on the casement laid; 

O’er the stack by the door he threw a shroud, 
And the field in white arrayed. 


And the wind is rough with sob and cough, 
As it wails for the dying Year; 

And the bare elms wail like spectres pale, 

And the New stands by the bier. 
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Maurice Treherne's Temptation. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 





BY A. M. BARNARD, 


AUTHOR OF “Vv. V.,"" “A MARBLE WOMAN," “ BEHIND A 
MASK,"’ ETC., ETC. 
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CHAPTER III. 
“was IT? 


HO had taken it? This 
question tormented Tre- 
herne all that sleepless 
night. He suspected three 
persons, for only these had | 
approached the fire after 
the note was hidden. He 
had kept his eye on it, he 
thought, till the stir of 
breaking up. In that mo- 
ment it must have been re- 
moved by the ‘major, Frank 
Annon, or my lady; Sir 
Jas; er was out of the ques- 
tion, for he never touched, 
an ornament in the draw- 


for discovering the pilferer.of tie note, 
night. Major, have you got it among yours?” and 


as be spoke, Treherne fixed his penetrating eyes fal 
on the person he addressed. 


replied in the most natural manner: 


my letters.” 


ing news, to judge trom the reader’s interest. 
has robbed me of my letter.” 
yourself,” was the brief reply. 
doubtless among my lady’s. 


for him. I think you must have it, aunt.” 
Lady Treherne looked up impatiently. 


magazine. 


distinct voice: 


spoke of last night. I am curious to see it.” 


words: 


when and where.’ 


we meet in the evening, and beware of that person.” 


his own affairs. 


on the terrace, Lady Treherne said to ber nepbew: 
will you be my escort, Maurice?” 


knowing what was in store for him. 


difficult to utter. 
which occupied both. 


Tavie, aunt; am I right?” 
“Yes.” 


as I am concerned. 
not mad enough to dream of telling her so. I know 
that it is impossible, and I relinquish my hopes. 
Trust me, I will keep silent and see her marry Annon 
without a word of cowplaint, if you willit. I see by 





her altered manner, that you have spoken to her, 
and that my little friend and nurse is to be mine no 
longer. Perhaps you are wise, but, if you do this on 
my account, it is in vain—the mischief is done, and 
while I live I shall love my cousin. If you do it to 
spare ber, I am dumb, and will go away rather than 
cause her a care or pain.” ‘ 

*Do you really mean this, Maurice?” And Lady 
Treherne looked at him with a changed and softened 
face. 

Turning upon ber, Treherne showed her a counte- 
nance full of suffering and sincerity, of resignation 
and resolve, as he said, earnestly: 

**T do mean it; prove me in any way you please. I 
am not a bad fellow, aunt, and I desire to be better. 








ing-room since he had awk- 
wardly demolished a whole efagere of costly trifles, to H 
his mother’s and sister’s great grief. The major evi- | 
dently suspected something, Annon was jealous, and | 
my lady would be giad of a pretext to remove her | 


reading faces, he waited impatiently for morning, | 
resolving to say nothing to any one but Mrs. Snow- | 
don, and from her merely to inquire what the note | 
contained. | 
Treherne usually was invisible till lunch, often till | 


wonted activity, he did not appear till noon. The 
mail-bag had just been opened, and every one was | 





Since my misfortune I’ve had time to test many 
things, myself among others, and in spite of many 
faults, I do clierish the wish to keep my soul honest 
and true, even though my body be a wreck. It is 
easy to say these things, but in spite of temptation, 


daughter from his reach. Trusting to his skill in| 1 think I can stand firm, if you trust me.” 


“My dear boy, I do trust you, and thank you 
gratefully for this frankness. I never forget that I 
owe Jasper’s life to you, and never expect to repay 
that debt. Remember this when I seem cold or un- 
kind, and remember, also, that I say now, had you 


dinner, therefore, fearing to excite suspicion by un- | been spared this aftliction, I would gladly have given 


you my girl. But—” 
* But, aunt, hear one thing,” broke in Treherne; 


busy over their letters, but all looked up to exchange | “‘ they tell me thet any sudden and violent shock of 
a word with the new comer, and Octavia impulsively | surprise, ju, < 
turned to meet him, then checked herself and hid | hope time will » hieve. 
her suddenly-crimsoned face behind a newspaper. is but a chance; yet, while there is any hope, need I 
Treherne’s eye took in everything, and saw atonce utterly renounce Octavia?” 


sorrow may do for me what they 
I said nothing of this, for it 


FLAG OF OUR 
in the unusually late arrival of the mail,a pretext| ‘‘It is hard to refuse, and, yet, 1 cannot think it 


“ All have letters but mie, yet, 1 expected one last have you, and both are made unbappy, if the hope 


With no sign of conscivusness, no trace of confa- 
sion, the major carefully turned over his pile, and 


“Not a trace of it; 1 wish there was, for nothing 
annoys me more, than any delay or mistake about 


“He knows nothing of it,” thought Treherne, and 
turned to Annon, who was deep in a long epistle 
from some intimate triend, with a talent for impart- 


*‘Annon, I appeal to you, fur I must discover who 
“T have but one, read it, if you will, and satisfy 


“No, thank you, I merely asked, in joke; it is, 


Jasper’s letters and | your companion as little as possible, for I will try to 
mine often get mixed, and my lady takes care of his 


“My dear Maurice, what a coil about a letter! We 
none of us have it, so do not punish us for the sins of 
your correspondent or the carelessness of the post.” 

“She was not the thief, for she is always intensely 
polite when she intends to thwart me,” thought Tre- 
herne, and apologizing for his rudeness in disturbing 
them, he rolled himself to his nook in a sunny win- 
dow, and became apparently absorbed in a new 


Mrs. Snowdon was opening the general’s letters for 
him, and, having finished her little task, she roamed 
away into the library, as ifin search of a book. Pres- 
ently returning with one, she approached Treherne, 
and putting it into his hand, said, in her musically 


“Be so kind as to find for me the passage you 


Instantly comprehending her stratagem he opened 
it with apparent carelessness, secured the tiny note 
laid,among the leaves, and, selecting a passage at 
hazard returned her book and resumed his own. Be- 
hind the cover of it he unfolded and read these 


“T understand, but do not be anxious; the line I 
left was merely this—‘‘ I must see you alone, tell me 
No one can make much of it, and 
1 will discover the thief before dinner. Do nothing, 
but watch to whom I speak first on entering, when 


Quietly transferring the note to the fire, with the 
wrapper of the magazine, he dismissed the matter 
from his mind, and lett Mrs. Snowdon to play detec- 
tive as she pleased, while he busied himself about 


It was a clear, bright, December day, and when 
the young people separated to prepare for a ride, 
while the general and the major sunned themselves 


“IT am going for an airing in the pony carriage, 
“With pleasure,” replied the young man, well 
My lady was unusually taciturn and grave, yet 
seemed anxious to say something which she found 
Treherne saw this, and ended an 
awkward pause by dashing boldly into the subject 
‘I think you want to say something to me about 
“ Then let me spare you the pain of beginning, and 


prove my sincerity by openly stating the truth,as far 
I love her very dearly, but I am 


UNION. 


| wise to build upon a chance so slight. Once let her 
»| fail. No, Maurice, it is better to be generous, and 
1 | leave her free to make her own happiness elsewhere. 
Annon loves her, she is heart-whole, and will soon 
learn to love him, if you are silent. My poor boy, it 
seems cruel, but I must say it.” 

“Shall I go away, aunt?” was all his answer, very 
tirmly uttered, though his lips were white, 

“ Not yet, only leave them to themselves, and bide 
your trouble if you can. Yet, if you prefer, you shall 
go to town, and Benson shall see that you are com- 
fortable. Your health will be a reason, and I will 
come, or write often, if you are homesick. It shall 
depend on you, for 1 want to be just and kind in this 
hard case. You shall decide.” 

“Then I will stay. I can hide my Jove; and to see 
them together will soon cease to wound me, if Octa- 
via is happy.” 

“So let it rest then, for a time. You shall miss 


till her placé. Forgive me, Maurice, and pity a mo- 
ther’s solicitude, for these two are the last of many 
children, and I am a widow now.” ad 

Lady Treherne’s voice taltered, and, if any selfish 
hope or plan lingered in her nephew’s mind, that ap- 
peal banished it and touched his better nature. 
Pressing her hand he said gently: 

“Dear aunt, do not lament over me, I 4m one set 
apart for afilictions, yet I will not be conquered by 
them. Let us forget my youth and be friendly coun- 
sellors together for the good of the two whom we 
both love. I must say a word about Jasper, and you 
will not press me to explain more than I can without 
breaking my promise.” 

‘Thank you, thank you! It is regarding that wo- 
man I know. Tell me all you can; I will not be im- 
portunate, but I disliked her the instant I saw her, 
beautiful and charming as she seems.” 

“‘ When my cousin and I were in Paris, just before 
my illness, we met her. She was with her father 
then, a gay old man, who led a life of pleasure, and 
was no fit guardian for a lovely daughter. She knew 
our story, and, having fascinated both, paused to de- 
cide which she would accept; Jasper, for his title, 
or me, for my fortune. This was before my uncle 
changed his will, and I believed myself his heir; but, 
before she made her choice, something (don’t ask me 
what, if you please, ) occurred to send us from Paris. 
On our return voyage we were wrecked, and then 
came my illness, disinheritance and helplessness. 
Edith Dubarry heard the story, but rumor reported 
* | it falsely, and she believed both of us had lost the 
fortune. Her father died penniless, and in a moment 
of despair she married the general, whose wealth sur- 
rounds her with the luxury she loves, aud whose fail- 
ing health will soon restore her liberty—” 

‘And then, Maurice?” interrupted my lady. 

“‘She hopes to win Jasper, I think.” 

“ Never! we must prevent that at al) costs. I had 
rather see him dead before me, than the husband of 
such @ woman. Why is she permitted to visit homes 
like mine? I should have been told this sooner,” 
exclaimed my lady, angrily. 

“*T should have told you had I known it, and I re- 
proved Jasperffor hisjneglect. Do not be needlessly 
troubled, aunt, there is no blemish on Mrs. Snow- 
don’s name, and, as the wife of a brave and honorable 
man, she is received without question; for beauty, 
grace or tact like hers can make their way anywhere. 
She stays but a week, and I will devote myself to 
her; this will save Jasper, and, if necessary, convince 
Tavie of my indifference ”—then he paused to stifle a 
sigh. 

“But yourself, have you no fears for your own 
peace, Maurice? You must not sacrifice happiness 
or honor, for me or mine.” 

“T am safe; I love my cousin, and that is my 
shield. Whatever happens remember that I tried to 
serveyou, and sincerely endeavored to furget myself.” 
‘*God bless you, my son! let me call you so, and 
feel that, though I deny you my daughter, I give you 
heartily a mother’s care and affection.” 

Lady Treherne was as generous as she was proud, 
and her nephew bad conquered her by confidence 
and submission. He acted no part, yet, even in re- 
linquishing all, he cherished a hope that he might 
yet win the heart he coveted. Silently they parted, 
but from that hour a new and cloxer bond existed be- 
tween the two, and exerted an unsuspected influence 
over the whole household. 

Maurice waited with some impatience for Mrs. 
Snowdon’s entrance, not only becanse of his curiosity 
to see if she had discovered the thief, but because of 
the part he had taken upon himself to play. He was 
equal to it, and felt a certain pleasure in it, fora, 
three-fold reason. It would serve his aunt and cousin, 
would divert his mind from its own cares, and, per- 
haps, by making Octavia jealous, waken love; for, 
though he had chosen the right, he was but a man, 
and, moreover, @ lover. 
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“Faith, so she does. I wish Tavie’s birds had 
voices like Mrs. Snowdon’s; their squalling annoys 
me, intensely.” 

**T rather like it, for it is honest, and no malice or 
mischief is hidden behind it. 1 always distrust those 
smooth, sweet voices; they are insincere. I like a 
full, clear tone; sharp, if you please, butdecided and 
true.” 

“Well said, Octavia, I agree with you, and your 
own isa perfect sample of the kind you describe.” 
And Treherne smiled as he rolled by to Join Mrs. 
Snowdon who evidently waited for him, while Octa- 
via turned to her brother to defend her pets. 

“Are you sure? How did you discover?” said 
Maurice, affecting to admire the lady’s bouquet, as 
he paused beside her. 

“TI suspected it the moment I saw her this morn- 
ing. She is no actress; and dislike, distrust and con- 
tempt were visible in her face when we met. Till 
you so cleverly told me my note was lost, I fancied 
she was disturbed about her brother or—you.” 

Asudden pause and a keen glance followed the 
last softly-uttered word, but Treherne met it with an 
inscrutable smile and a quiet: 

“Well, what next?” 

“The moment I learned that you did not get the 
note I was sure she had it, and knowing that she 
must have seen me put it there, in spite of her ap- 
parent innocence, I quietly asked her for it. This 
surprised her, this roobed the affair of any mystery, 
and I finished her perplexity by sending it to the 
major the moment she returned it to me, as if it had 
been intended for him. She begged pardon, said her 
brother was thoughtless, and she watched over him 
lest he should get into mischief; professed to think I 
meant the line for him, and behaved like acharming 
simpleton, as she is.” 

“ Quite a tumult about nothing. Poor little Tavie! 
you doubtlessly frightened her so that we may safely 
correspond hereafter.” 

“You may give me an answer now, and here.” 

“Very well, meet me on the terrace to-morrow 
morning; the peacocks will make the meeting nat- 
ural enough. I usually loiter away an hour or two 
there, in the sunny part of the day.” 

“ But the girl?” 

**T’ll send her away.” 

“You speak as if it would be an easy thing to do.” 

“Tt will, both easy and pleasant.” 

“Now you are mysterious or uncomplimentary. 
You either care nothing for a tete-a-tete with her, or 
you will gladly send her out of my way. Which is 
it?” 

* You shall decide. Can I have this?” 

She looked at him, as he touched a rose with a 
warning glance, for the flower was both an emblem 
of love and of silence. Did he mean to hint that he 
recalled the past, or to warn her that some one wes 
near. She leaned from the shadow of the curtain 


4 where she sat, aud caught a glimpse of a shadow 


gliding away. 

“* Who was it?” she asked, below her breath. 

“A Rose,” he answered, Jaughing; then, as if the 
danger was over, be said, ‘* How will you account to 
the major for the message you sent him?” 

*‘ Easily by fabricating some interesting perplexity 
in which I want sage sounsel. He will be flattered, 
and by seeming to take him into my confidence, I 
can hoolwink the excellent man to my heart’s con- 
tent, for he annoys me by his odd way of mounting 
guard over me at all times. Now take me in to din- 
ner, and be your former delightful self.” 

* That is impossible,” he said, yet proved that it 
was not. : 





CHAPTER IV. 


FEEDING THE PEACOCKS. 

Iv was indeed a charming sight, the twelve stately 
birds perched on the broad stone balustrade, or pranc- 
ing slowly along the terrace, with the sun gleaming 
on their green and golden necks and the glories of 
their gorgeous plumes, wide-spread, or sweeping like 
rich trains behind them. In pretty contrast to the 
splendid creatures, was their young mistress, in her 
simple morning dress, and fur-trimmed hood and 
mantle, as she stood feeding the tame pets from her 
hand, calling their fanciful names, laughing at their 
pranks, and heartily enjoying the winter sunshine, 
the fresh wind, and the girlish pastime. As Treherne 
slowly approached, he watched her with Jover’s eyes, 

and found her very sweet and blithe, and dearer in 

his sight than ever. She had shunned him carefully 

all the day before, had parted at night with a hasty 

hand-shake, and had not come as usual tu bid him 

good-morning in the library. He had taken no no- 

tice of the change as yet, but now, remembering his 

promise to his aunt, he resolved to let the girl know 

that he fully understood the relation which hence- 

forth was to exist between them. 

“‘ Good-morning, cousin; shall I drive you away, if 
1 take a turn or two here?” he said, in a cheerful 





Mrs. Snowdon was late, she always was, for her 
toilet was elaborate, and she liked to enjoy its effects 
upon others. The moment she entered Treherne’s 
eye was on her, and to his intense surprise and an- 
noyance she addressed Octavia, saying blandly: 

‘* My dear Miss Treherne, I’ve been admiring your 


tone, but with a half-reproachful glance. 

She looked at him an instant, then went to him 
with extended hand, and cheeks rosier than before, 
while her frank eyes filled, and her voice had a trai- 
torous tremor in it, as she said, impetuonsly: 





peacocks. Pray let me see you feed them to-morrow. 
Miss Talbot says it is a charming sight.” | 
“If you are on the terrace just after lunch, you | 
will tind them there, and may feed them yourself, if | 
you like,” was the cool, civil reply. | 
“ She looks like a peacock herself, in that splendid | 
green and gold dress, dovsn’t she?” whispered Rose, | 
to Sir Jasper, with a wicked laugh. 





“I will be myself for a moment, in spite of every- 


| thing. Maurice, don’t think me unkind, don’t re- 


proach me, nor ask my leave to come where I aw. 
There is a reason for the change you see in me; it’s 
not caprice, it is obedience.” 

“My dear girl, I know it; I meant to speak of it, 
and show you that I understand. Annon is a good 
fellow, as worthy of you as any man can be, and I 
wish you all toe happiness you deserve.” 
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* Yes; do you doubt it?” and so well did he con- 


trayed a hint of it. 

Her eyes fell, a cloud passed over her clear counte- 
nance, and she withdrew her hand, as if to caress the 
hungry bird that gently pecked at the basket she 
heli. As if to change the conversation, she said, 
playfully: 

“Poor Argus, you have lost your fine feathers, and 
so all desert you, except kind little Juno, who never 
forgets her friends. There, take it all, and share be- 
tween you.” 

Treherne smiled, and said, quickly: 

“Tama human Argus, and you have been a kind 
little Juno to me since I lost my plumes. Continue 
to be so, and you will tind me a very faithful friend.” 

“T will.” And, as she answered, her old smile 
cume back, and her eyes met his again. 

“Thanks! Now we shall get on happily. I don’t 
ask nor expect the old life—that is impossible. 1 knew 
that when lovers came, the friend would fail into the 
background; and I am content to be second, where I 
have so long been first. Do not think you neglect 
me; be happy with your lover, dear, and when you 
have no pleasanter amusement, come and see old 
Maurice.” 

She turned her head away, that he might not see 
the angry color in her cheeks, the trouble in her eyes, 
and when she spoke, it was to say, petulantly: 

“T wish Jasper and mamma would leave me in 
peace. I hate lovers, and want none. If Frank 
teases, I’ll go into a convent, and so be rid of him.” 

Maurice laughed, and turned her face towards 
himself, saying, in his persuasive voice: 

* Give him a trial first, to please your mother. It 
can dono barm, and may amuse you. Frank is al- 
ready lost, and, as you are heart-whole, why not see 
what you can do for him? I shall have a new study, 
then, and not miss you so much.” 

* You are very kind; I’lldo my best. I wish Mrs. 
Snowdor would come, if she is coming; I’ve an en- 
gagement at two, and Frank will look tragical, if I’m 
not ready. He is teaching me billiards, and I really 
like the game, though I never thought I should.” 

“That looks well. I hope you’ll learn a double 
lesson, and Annon find a docile pupil in both.” 

* You are very pale this morning; are you in pain, 
Maurice!” suddenly asked Octavia, dropping the 
tone of assumed ease and gayety under which she 
had tried to hide her trouble. ' 

“Yes; but it will soon pass. Mrs. Snowdon is 
coming; I saw her at the hall-door a moment ago. “I 
will show her the peacocks, if you want to go. She 
wont mind the change, I dare say, as you don’t like 
her, and 1 do.” 

“ No, lam sure of that. It was an arrangement, 
perhaps? LI understand. 1 will not play Mademvi- 
selle De Trop.” * 

Sudden fire shone in the girl’s eyes, sud’'en con- 
tempt curled her lip, anda glance full of meaning 
went from her cousin to the door, where Mrs. Snow- 
don appeared, waiting for her maid to bring her some 
additional wrappings. 

“ You allude to the note you stole. Howcame you 
to play that prauk, Tavie?” asked Treherne, 
tranquilly. 

“ T saw her put it under the urn. I thoughtit was 
for Jasper, and I took it,” ske said, boldly. 

“Why for Jasper?” 

“T remembered his speaking of meeting her long 
ago, and describing her beauty enthusiastically—aud 
so did you.” 

* You have a good memory.” 

“T have for everything concerning those I love. I 
observed her manner of meeting my brother, his de- 
votion to her, and, when they stood laughing togeth- 
er before the fire, I felt sure thatshe wished to charm 
bim again.” 

“Again? Then she did charm bim once?” asked 
Treherne, anxious to know how much Jasper had 
told his sister. : 

“ He always denied it, and declared that you were 
the favorite.” 

“Then why not think the note for me?” he asked. 

“T do now,” was the sharp answer. 

* But she told you it was for the major, and sent 
it.” 

“She deceived me; Iam notsurprised. Iam glad 
Jasper is safe, and I wish you a pleasant tete-a-tete.” 

Bowing with unwonted dignity, Octavia sat down 
her basket, and walked away in one direction, as Mrs. 
Snowdon approached in another. 

“T have done it now,” sighed Treherne, turning 
from the girlish figure, to watch the stately creature 
who came sweeping towards him with noiscless 
grace. 

Brilliancy and splendor became Mrs. Snowdon; she 
enjoyed luxury, and her beauty made many things 
becoming, which, in a plainer woman, would have 
been out of taste, and absurd. She had wrapped 
herself in a genuine Eastern burnouse of scarlet, 
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ceal his love, that neither face, voice nor manner be- 
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, with admiration 
very visibly expressed ia her eyes. 
‘Treherne disliked the look, and rather abruptly 


| said, as he offered her the basket of bread: 


“Thave disposed of my cousiu, and offered to do 
the honors of the peacocks. Here they are—will you 
feed them?” 

“No, thank you—I care nothing for the fowls, as 
you know; I came to speak to you,” she said, impa- 
tiently. " 

** 1 am at your service.” 

“T wish to ask you a question or two—is it per- 
mitted?”’ 

« What man ever refused Mrs. Snowdon a request ?” 
“Nay, no compliments; from you they are only 
satirical evasions. I was deceived when abroad, and 
rashly married that old man; tell me truly how 
things stand?” 

“Jasper has all, I have nothing.” 

“Tam glad of it.” 

“ Many thanks for the hearty speech, Youat least 
speak sincerely,” he said, bitterly. 

“I do, Maurice—I do; let me prove it.” 
Treherne’s chair was close beside the balustrade. 
Mrs. Snowdon leaned on the carved railing, with her 
back to the house, and her face screened by a tall 
urn. Looking steadily at him, she said, rapidly and 
low: 

“ You thought I wavered between you and Jasper, 
when we parted two years ago. I did; but it was 
not between title and fortune that I hesitated. It 
was between duty and love. My father, a fond, fool- 
ish old man, had set his heart on seeing me a lady. 
I was his all; my beauty was his delight, and no un- 
titled man was deemed worthy of me. I loved him 
tenderly. You may doubt this, knowing how selfish, 
reckless and vain I am, but I have a heart, and, with 
better training, had been a better woman. No mat- 
ter, it is too late now. Next my father, I loved you. 
Nay, hear me—I will clear myself in your eyes. I 
mean no wrong to the general. He is kind, indulgent, 
generous; [respect him—I am grateful, and while 
he lives, I shall be true to him.” 

‘Then be silent now. Do not recall the past, Edith ; 
let it sleep, for both our sakes,’”’ began Treherne; but 
she checked him imperiously. 

“It shall, when Iam done. I loved you, Maurice; 
for, of all the gay, idle, pleasure-seeking men I saw 
about me, you were the only one who seemed to have 
a thought beyond the folly of the hour. Under the 
seeming frivolity of your life, lay something noble, 
hervic and true. I felt that you had a purpose, that 
your present mood was but transitory—a young man’s 
holiday, before the real work of his lite began. This 
attracted,this won me; for even in the brief regard you 
then gave me, there was an earnestness no other man 
had shown. I wanted your respect; I longed to earn 
your love, to share your life, and prove that even in 
my neglected nature slept the power of cancelling a 
frivolous past by a noble future. O Maurice, had you 
lingered one week more, I never should have been 
the miserable thing I am!” 

There her voice taltere? and failed, for all the bit- 
terness of lost love, peace and happiness sounded in 
the pathetic passion of that exclamation. She did 
not weep, for tears seldom dimmed those tragical 
eyes of hers; but she wrung her hands in niute de- 
spair, and looked down into the frost-blighted gar- 
dens below, as if she saw there a true symbol of her 
own ruined iife. Treherne uttered not a word, but 
set his teeth with an almost fierce glance towards the 
distant figure of Sir Jasper, who was riding gayly 
away, iike. one unburdened by a memory or a care. 
Hurriedly Mrs. Snowdon went on: 

“My father begged and commanded me to choose 


mysterious affair hurried you from Paris, and then 


Sir Jasper had disinherited both nephews. They 
told me you were dying, and I became a passive in- 
strument in my father’s hands. I promised to recall 
and accept your cousin; but the old man died before 
it was done, and then I cared not what became of me. 
General Snowdon was my father’s friend; he pitied 
me; he saw my desolate, destitute state, my despair 
and helplessness. He comforted, sustained and saved 
me. I was grateful; and when he cffered me his 
heart and home, I accepted them. He knewI had 
no love to give; but as a friend, a daughter, I would 
gladly serve him, and make his declining years as 
happy asI could. It was all over, when [ heard that 
you were alive, afflicted and poor. I longed to come 
and live for you. My new bonds became heavy fet- 
ters then, my wealth oppressed me, and I was doubly 
wretched—for I dared not tell my trouble, and it 
nearly drove me maid. I have seen you now; I know 
that you are happy; I read your cousin’s love, and 
see a peaceful life in store for you. This must con- 
tent me, and I must learn to bear it as I can.” 

She paused, breathless and pale, and walked rapid- 
ly along the terrace, as if to hide or control the agi- 





blue and gold; the hood drawn over her head framed 
her fine face in rich*hues, and the great gilt tassels 
shone against her rippling black hair. She wore it 
with grace, and the barbaric splendor of the gacment 
became her well. The fresh air touched her cheeks 
with a delicate color; her usually gloomy eyes were 
brilliant now, and the smile that parted her lips 
was full of happiness. 

* Welcome, Cleopatra!” cried Treherne, with diffi- 
culty repressing a laugh, as the peacocks screamed 
and fled before the rustling amplitude of her drapery. 

“I might reply by calling you Thaddeus of War- 








i pensive face, and your splendid furs,” she an- 


saw, for you look very romantic and Polish with your 


tation that possessed her. Treherne still sat silent, 


* She sees that Octavia loves me! A woman's eye 
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bered the past, and still regretted the loss of the beart 
she hard just laid bare before him. Her husband was 
failing, and wight die any day, and then, free, rich, 
beautiful and young, what might she not become to 
Treherne, helpless, poor and ambitious. With all her 
faults, she was generous, and this picture charmed 
her tancy, warmed her heart, and comforted her 
pain, 

** Maurice,” she said, softly, pausing again beside 
him, “if I mistake you and your hopes, it is because 
I dare ask nothing for myself; but if ever a time shall 
come when I have liberty to give or help, ask of me 
anything, and it is gladly yours.” 

He understood her, pitied ber, and, seeing that she 
found consolation in a distant hope, he let her enjoy 
it while she might. Gravely, yet gratefully, he spoke, 
and pressed the hand extended to him with an im- 
pulsive gesture. 

“Generous as ever, Edith, and impetuously frank. 
Thank you for your sincerity, your kindness, and the 
affection you once gave me. I say ‘once,’ for now 
duty, truth api honor bar us from each other. My 
life must be solitary, yet I shall find work to do, and 
learn to be content. You owe all devotion to the good 
old man who loves you, and will not fail him, I am 
sure, Leave the future and the past, but let us make 
the present what it may be—a time to forgive and 
forget, to take beart and begin anew. Christmas is 
a fitting time for such resolves, and the birth of 
friendship such as ours may be.” 

Something in his tone and manner struck her, and, 
eyeing him with soft wonder, she exclaimed: 

“How changed you are!” 

* Need you tell me that?” And he glanced at his 
helpless limbs with a bitter yet pathetic look of 
patience. . 

“No, no—not so! I mean in mind, not body. Once 
you were gay and careless, eager and fiery, like Jas- 
per; now you are grave and quiet, or cheerful, and 
so very kind. Yet, in spite of illness and loss, you 
seem twice the man you were, and something wins 
respect, as well as admiration and—love.” 

Her dark eyes filled, as the last word left her lips, 
and the beauty of a touched heart shone in her face. 
Mavrice looked up quickly, asking, with sudden 
earnestiess: 

“ Do yousee it? Then it is true. Yes, I am chang- 
ed, thank God! and she has done it.” 

“ Who?” demanded his companion, jealously. 

* Octavia. Unconsciously, yet surely, she has doae 
much for me, and this year of seeming loss and mis- 
ery has been the happiest, most profitable of my life. 
I have often heard that afflictions were the best 
teachers, and 1 believe it now.” 

Mrs. Snowdon shook her head sadly. 

“ Not always; they are tormentors.tosome. But 
don’t preach, Maurice; I am stilia sinner, though 
you incline to sainthood, and I have one question 
more to ask. What was it that took you and Jasper 
so suddenly away from Paris?” 

“That I can never tell you.” 

“T shall discover it for myself, then.” 

“It is impossible.” 

“Nothing is impossible to a determined woman.” 

“You can neither wring, surprise nor bribe this 
secret from the two persons who hold it. I beg of 
you to let it rest,” said Treherne, earnestly. 

“T have a clew, and I shall follow it; for I am con- 
vinced that something is wrong, and you are—” 

“ Dear Mrs. Suowdon, are you so charmed with the 
birds, that yon forget your fellow-beings, or 80 

charmed with one fellow-being that you forget the 
birds?” 
| As the sudden question startled both, Rose Talbot 





“T shall tell Tavie that feeding the peacocks is such 


had better try it.” 
* Saucy gipsey!” muttered Treherne. 
But Mrs. Snowdon said, with a smile of double 
meaning: 
“ Many a true word is spoken in jest.” 
[COMPLETED IN TWO MORE NUMBERS.] 





ETHICS OF DUST. 

Jewels and precious metals are but dust, after all, 
| and commoner dust hath its ethical teaching. We 
| cannot, in fact, exhaust it, and have here little choice 
| but to refer to two aspects of it. It is dust, and the 
| vitality imparted to it, that gives to the face of nature 
| half its magic charm. The hard and flinty rocks 
would stand out of fretting seas like gaunt skeletons 
of a ruined world, but for the living drapery of dust 
that veils them, and fills up their yawning rents, and 
spreads itself out in plains and rolling undulations 
about thew, shifting and impressionable as the fleshy 
form and features of man or woman. Water, and 
frost, and fire, have made all our geographical eon- 
veniences; they have been the Creator's tools, and 
their marks are visible to the initiated. The common 
dusts of the valley, the clods we speak of so frequett- 

ly with a sad and il!!-disguised contempt, are the work 
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is quick to detect love in another, and she asserts | of ages. We come in our diggings upon the muds of 


| but his heart leaped within him, as he thought: 
' 


what I begin to hope. My cousin’s manner just now, 


| her dislike of Annon, her new shyness with me; it 
may be true, and if it is— Heaven help me—what | 
|amI saying! I must not hope, nor wish, nor dream ; 


; I must renounce and forget.” 


| He leaned his head upon his hand, and sat so till 
j Mrs. Snowdon rejvined him, pale, but calm and self- 
| possessed. As she drew near, she marked his atti- 
| tude, the bitter sadness of his face, and hope sprang 
Perhaps she was mistaken; perhaps 


; up within her. 


| ancient seas, upon volcanic dust, and the (rift-depos- 
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eternity of dust, we are but of yesterday. If weseck 
| to pierce through some of these mysteries, and take 


| our microscopes, a new series of wonders open out to get a cloth and wash it away, and the floor will be no 
worse, and eggs will soon be as cheap as dirt to us, so 


us. Dust is no longer formless, save as we make it so, 


SOMETHING TO MY ABVANTAGE. 
“Tr Miss Christina Smith will apply in person at 


tho oftice of Messrs. Rudge and Ffinch, 104 Legality 
Lane, she may hear of something to her advantage.” 


I was busy packing a hamper of now-laid eggs to 
send to our cousins, the Smiths, otf Westminster 
There was something in the hamper, too, besides 
eggs. A tine fat turkey, a goose even yet more dis 
tinguished for fatness and fineness, and I forget how 
many pounds of fresh-churned butter. We were 
country Smiths—Smiths famous for our produce of 
these things, which we had the idea were not so easily 
come by in Westminster, At all events, the West 
minster Smiths, with whom our relationship was al 
most a tradition, fur that branch of the family had 
long been settled there, and we of the country had 
not seen the’town for two generations, while it was 
almost as long since Westminster had come down to 
Devonshire—well, I was going to say, that these un- 
seen, unknown city cousins of ours—though at other 
times we heard little of them—always responde) 
gratefully and speedily, on receipt of the hampers, 
which twice in the year, for as long as I can remen- 
ber. and a great deal longer, too, I dare say, it was 
the custom of us Devonstire Smiths to send thor. 
There was the midsummer hamper and the Christmas 
hamper. No watter what commonly filled the former, 
it was the Christmas bamper I was now packing, and 
its contents I have already told you. 

The best an safest way of packing eggs, is to wrap 
each one separately in paper, and as you put them in 
the hamper, to fill up the crevices with straw, or, 
better still, shreds of paper. Of all the hundreds I 
sent, never was a single egg of my packing knewn to 
break on the long journey to Westminster, as our 
cousins testified with wondering admiration. 

Well, I had just torn off a piece of newspaper 
wherewith to enfold the egg I had in my hand, when 
the paragraph I have already transcribed caught my 
eye, riveted my attention, and caused me to suspend 
operations entirely. Suspend operations!—it made 
me do worse than that—made me drop the egg in my 
hand, which immediately smashed on the floor. No 
matter, it was only the stone floor of the kitchen, 
where it would do no harm, though even had it been 
on the new Brussejs carpet in the parlor, I don’t 
think that I should have heeded it. My thoughts 
hadi flown far away beyond the consideration of eggs 
or of carpets, and, unlike Alnaschar, the unlucky 
downfall did not rouse me from the vision of my 
dreams. 

“ Christina Smith ’—that was my name, as it had 
been my mofher’s before me. There were many 
Smiths in the world; in my own brief and narrow 
experience I knew of many who were nothing akin 
tous. But Christina, that name was unique in our 
village, and since my mother died, I did not believe 
there lived another Christina Smith either there or 
anywhere beyond it. In that case, the paragraph 
must be addressed to me. But Messrs. Rudge and 
Ffinch, how should they ever bave heard of me— poor 
little rustic me! Much more likely, it seemed, that 
I should have heard of them, eminent London attor- 
neys, yet I never had. Their eminence was, by the 
way, pur et simple the gift of my own brain. Then, 
how should I get to those gentlemen? ‘Apply in 
person,” the advertisement said. Here was I, living 
with Aunt Sarah, all by myself, nearly two hundred 
miles away from London; how should I manage to go 
there—I, who bad never been out of my native Dev- 
onshire all my life. Yet,on the other hand, how, 
having heard of that something to my advantage, 


your cousin; I could not break his heart, and asked came along the terrace, with hands full of holly, and | how could I keep away? With the wondrous, the 
for time, hoping to sofien him. While I waited, that ' a face full of merry mischief, adding, as she vanished : | intinite grace of the unknown, that something en- 


chanted and dazzled my view. Did it mean wealth? 


came the wreck, the i!iness, aud the ramor that old | congenial amusement for lovers, she and Mr. Annon } and how much? Enough for my fancy to build, 


without the help of genii, a palace beautiful as Alad- 
din’s, L had read with delight the “Arabian Nights,” 
and they were always a ready book of reference for 
my day-dreams. 

Though I had never seen, of course I had dreamed 
of fairy princes before now. 1 was nineteen years 
old. Eggs and poultry, the matter-of-fact realities of 
my every-day life, the absolute seclusion of our pret- 
ty @ttage home, embosomed in its shade of trees— 
none of these things had sufficed to shut out the vis- 
ion. My prince was not, however, like my palace, 
after the copy of Aladdin. I had always rather ob- 
jected to the tailor parentage of that hero, as well as 
a few other things. But the ideal prince would be 
sure to cume to the ideal palace, and ideal happiness 
would follow in his train, not for myself only, but for 
everybody I loved. 

“ Something to my advantage.” Again I read the 
advertisement on the piece of torn newspaper, and 
had just decided to carry it to Aunt Sarah, and hear 
what she would say about it, when Marthacame into 
the kitchen. Martha was our maid-of-all-work, a 
good honest soul as ever was, but plain in person, 
plain and practical, too, in mind. She was young— 
almost as young as I was—but I do not believe she 
had ever dreamed of a prince, or even of an ideal 





butcher, baker, or farmers man. 
| me, though, and I thought I would tell my good for- 


its of sailing icy frost-thrones. Our coal is but the | tune to her, before I went to Aunt Sarah. Martha’s 
dust of immense vegetations, and compared with this | eye had lighted at once on the broken egg on the 


kitchen floor. 
“Yes, I did it; but never mind, Martha, yon can 


but here are shapes surpassingly beautiful, varied, | it doesn’* matter for one broken.” 


as insoluble as any we have in human form. 


and yet constant. Here we get toa mystery of life | 
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* Lor, Miss,” said Martha, staring, “then you wont | 
| be for sending any more on ’em to London town. | , 
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Folks don’t reckon much of presen 


‘’ nor dirt to them as senda em.” 


This was not worth a reply. 

“Read that, Martha,” I satd, giv 
But she blundered so in her spel 
|| passed the familiar letters of my na 


+ | ed it away impatiently, and read 
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“There, what do you think of t) 
| triumph in the tone of my quest 
| reply dashed it just a little. 

“Think, Miss Chrissy! why, I‘. 
like to punch that Mr. Rudge’s hes 
I could get asight of him. Why 
you a proper letter, and send it by 
est folk does, if he had anything 
putting your name in the newspape 
to stare at, like that?” Martha ne 
advertisement was meant for me, th. 
hearing for me in the midst of her . 
“T like his impudence,” she finally . 

“But, Martha, if Mr. Radge dic, 
dress, how could he write to me by 

“Then he might let it alone; you 
and if he knows so little of you, how 
knowing anything to your advanta, 

“But suppose somebody has hk) 
Martha?” 

* O Miss Chrissy, don’t you be fo: 
ing after that bad man. The par 
other day about wolves in sheep's. 
my belief this here Mr. Rudge is o 
wicked creatures.” 

“Well, Martha, I’m going to te 
about it, and you may be sure I 8) 
she doesn’t approve.” And T left 
went my way to the parlor as I sp: 

Dear Aunt Sarah! There she aa! 
chair by the fire, her knitting in | 
she looked up, smiling her own } 
as I entered. Such a dear aunt sh. 
never been married, and she was . 
old; but she wasn’t the least lik« 
the least bit fussy or fidgety, or 
grained; she was gentle and forbe. 
shortcomings only, but to those of 
she had a sweet, loving temper, av 
more like an angel than any one 
She was sweet-looking, too, quite | 
with her small, delicate features, :: 
always so exquisitely though so plai 
loveliness was not in the least im;.. 
by the look of habitual ill-health o1, 
silver threads that mingled thic! 
brown hair. She had been more | 
me since I lost my own when I was 
old, and before that I seemed to bh 
for Aunt Sarah had always lived \. 
were much alike, and I scarcely | 
was dearest. My father had died w 
and I was an only child, so now A 
lived alone together, and were all in 
We were poor, but had enough for 
in the cottage which was our own 
spare—for besides the half-yearly 
to the Smiths of Westminster, and i 
our own rank in life, there were th 
poorer than ourselves, who bless 
charity, not once in the half-year, 
the year. 

Well, then, Aunt Sarah looked up; 
entrance. 

“Is the hamper packed already 
said, 

“No, auntie, dear; I came in be 
thing to show you,” and I gave her 
newspaper. Aunt Sarah took her 
her pocket; her dear eyes had bee: 
year or two; she could knit, but 1 
glasses. She had soon aijusted th 
throngh the few lines of the adverti 
did not speak immediately. At ler 
a sigh, she said; 

“We have been very happy « 
haven’t we? It is not the richest pe 
happiest, dear child. I don’t think | 
riches for you. But this mayn’t be: 
only a little lent you by the good God 
The advertisement may not be addr 
Christina is nota common name, and 
toinquire. I will write to our cour 
ster—it will not be much trouble f 
Mr. Rudge’s office.” 

“O, Aunt Sarah, but it says Chris 
apply in person. Couldn't I go to 1. 
I was amazed at my own temerity, 
gazed at me with as much wonder : 
posed a Journey to the moon—the on. 
almost as impracticable as the other 
both of us been to Exeter more than 
was railroad all the way from Exeter 
Aunt Sarah had never travelled by 
life, had never trusted me to do « 
days there had been no such mode 
roads, balloons, and M. Blondin’s fe 
rope, they were all fraught with stri 
im«gination, 

“T fear not, my darling. I would 
if I could, but you know the doctor t 
all excitement, and I’m afraid the Jc 
too much for me. I must take care of 
for your sake, Chrissy, till you have « 
take care of you.” 

How could Aunt Sarah think I wou 
I would not bave had her go for the 











was young and strong—I should not 
of the railway, with ite great ramy 
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ristina Smith will apply in person at 
essrs. Rudge and Ffinch, 104 Legality 
. hear of something to her advantage.” 


packing a hamper of new-laid eggs to 
sousins, the Smiths, of Westminster. 
mething in the hamper, too, besides 
fat turkey, a goose even yet more dis- 
fatness and fineness, and [ forget how 
. of fresh-churned butter. We were 
‘s—Smiths famous for our produce of 
_ which we had the idea were not so easily 
vestminster. At all events, the West- 
hs, with whom our relationship was al 
.on, for that branch of the family had 
tled there, and we of the country had 
own for two generations, while it was 
+ since Westminster had come down to 
well, I was going to say, that these un- 
vn city cousins of ours—though at other 
ird little of them—always responde’ 
a speedily, on receipt of the hampers, 
in the year, for as long as I can remem 
eat deal longer, too, I dare say, it was 
f us Devonstire Smiths to send thera. 
: midsummer hamper and the Christmas 
watter what commonly filled the former, 
ristmas bamper I was now packing, ard 
| have already told you. 
ul safest way of packing eggs, is to wrap 
irately in paper, and as you put them in 
to fill up the crevices with straw, or, 
hreds of paper. Of all the hundreds I 
as a single egg of my packing known to 
e long journey to Westminster, as our 
‘ied with wondering admiration. 
id just torn off a piece of newspaper 
) enfold the egg I had in my hand, when 
ph I have already transcribed caught my 
wy attention, and caused me to suspend 
ntirely. Suspend operations!—it made 
than that—made me drop the egg in my 
i liatel hed on the floor. No 
as only the stone floor of the kitchen, 
uld do no harm, though even had it been 
Brussels carpet in the parlor, I don’t 
| should have heeded it. My thoughts 
wr away beyond the consideration of eggs 
s, and, unlike Alnaschar, the unlucky 
.d not rouse me from the vision of my 




















a Smith”—that was my name, as it had 
iother’s before me. There were many 
the world; in my own brief and narrow 
I knew of many who were nothing akin 
Christina, that name was unique in our 
. since my mother died, I did not believe 
another Christina Smith either there or 
veyond it. In that case, the paragraph 
dressed to me. But Messrs. Rudge and 
y should they e7er have heard of me— poor 
me! Much more likely, it seemed, that 
ive heard of them, eminent London attor- 
never had. Their eminence was, by the 
simple the gift of my own brain. Then, 
i I get to those gentlemen? “Apply in 
.g advertisement said. Here was I, living 
Sarah, all by myself, nearly two hundred 
from London; how should I manage to go 
cho bad never been out of my native Dev- 
| my life. Yet, on the other hand, how, 
ard of that something to my advantage, 
I keep away? With the wondrous, the 
ace of the unknown, that something en- 
ad dazzled my view. Did it mean wealth? 
much? Enough for my fancy to build, 
e help of genii, a palace beautiful as Alad- 
.d read with delight the “Arabian Nights,” 
were always a ready book of reference for 
3. 
thes never seen, of course I had dreamed 
-inces before now. 1 was nineteen years 
5 and poultry, the matter-of-fact realities of 
day lite, the absolute seclusion of our pret- 
» home, embosomed in its shade of trees— 
vese things had sufficed to shut out the vis- 
prince was not, however, like my palace, 
copy of Aladdin. 1 had always rather ob- 
the tailor parentage of that hero, as well as 
er things. But the ideal prince would be 
,me to the ideal palace, and ideal happiness 
iow in his train, not for myself only, but for 
loved. 
forts to my advantage.” Again I read the 
ment on the piece of torn newspaper, and 
decided to carry it to Aunt Sarah, and hear 
» would say about it, when Marthacame into 
nen. Martha was our maid-of-all-work, a 
vest soul as ever was, but plain in person, 
\ practical, too, in mind. She was young— 
.s young as I was—but I do not believe she 
r dreamed of a prince, or even of an ideal 
baker, or farmer's man. She was fond of 
ugh, and I thought I would tell my good for~ 
1er, before I went to Aunt Sarah. Martha’s 
lighted at once on the broken egg on the 
floor. 
I did it; but never mind, Martha, you can 
th and wash it away, and the floor will be no 
nd eggs Will soon be as cheap a8 dirt to us, 80 
t matter for one broken.” 
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. Miss,” said Martha, staring, “ then you wont | . 


‘nding any more on em to London town. 
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€| But she blundered so in her spelling after she had 
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‘| nor dirt to them as sends ’em.”’ 
| This was not worth a reply. 
“Read that, Martha,” I said, giving her the paper. 





passed the familiar letters of my name, that I snatch- 
ed it away impatiently, and read it myself aloud. 
“There, what do you think of that?” There was 
triumph in the tone of my question, but Martha’s 
reply dashed it just a little. 

“Think, Miss Chrissy! why, I think as I should 
like to punch that Mr. Rudge’s head for him, if only 
I could get asight of him. Why couldn’t he write 
you a proper letter, and send it by the post, like hon- 
est folk does, if he had anything to say, instead of 
putting your name in the newspaper for all the world 
to stare at, like that?” Martha never doubted the 
advertisement was meant for me, that was pleasant 
hearing for me in the midst of her indignant burst. 
‘“T like his impudence,” she finally concluded. 

“But, Martha, if Mr. Rudge didn’t know my ad- 
dress, how could he write to me by the post?” 

“Then he might let it alone; you don’t know him, 
and if he knows 80 little of you, how should he be for 
knowing anything to your advantage?” 

“But suppose somebody has left me a fortune, 
Martha?” 

“O Miss Chrissy, don’t you be for trusting and go- 
ing after that bad man. The parson preached the 
other day about wolves in sheep’s clothing, and it’s 
my belief this here Mr. Rudge is one of them there 
wicked creatures.” 

“Well, Martba, I’m going to tell Aunt Sarah all 

about it, and you may be sure I shan’t do anything 
she doesn’t approve.” And I left the kitchen, and 
went my way to the parlor as I spoke. 

Dear Aunt Sarah! There she sat in her old arm- 

chair by the fire, her knitting in her hand, whence 
she looked up, smiling her own bright smile on me 
as TI entered. Such adear aunt she was. She had 
never been married, and she was nearly fifty years 
old; but she wasn’t the least like an old maid, not 
the least bit fussy or fidgety, or prim, or cross- 
grained; she was gentle and forbearing, not to my 
shortcomings only, but to those of the whole world; 
she had a sweet, loving temper, and was altogether 
more like an angel than any oneI have ever seen. 
She was sweet-looking, too, quite lovely, I thought, 
with her small, delicate features, and neat figure, 
always so exquisitely though so plainly dressed; her 
leveliness was not in the least impaired to my eyes 
by the look of habitual ill-health on her face, and the 
silver threads that mingled thickly with her soft 
brown hair. She had been more than a mother to 
me since I lost my own when I was hardly ten years 
old, and before that I seemed to have two mothers, 
for Aunt Sarah had always lived with us; the two 
were much alike, and I scarcely knew then which 
was dearest. My father had died when I was a baby, 
and I was an only child, so now Aunt Sarah and I 
lived alone together, and were all in all to each other. 
We were poor, but had enough for our simple wants 
in the cottage which was our own—enough and to 
spare—for besides the half-yearly hampers we sent 
to the Smiths of Westminster, and to some others in 
our own rank in life, there were those in the village 
poorer than ourselves, who blessed Aunt Sarah’s 
charity, not once in the half-year, but every day of 
the year. 

Well, then, Aunt Sarah looked up and smiled at my 
entrance. 

“Ts the hamper packed already, Chrissy?” she 
said. 

‘No, auntie, dear; I came in because I’ve some- 
thing to show you,” and I gave her the piece of the 
newspaper. Aunt Sarah took her spectacles from 
her pocket; her dear eyes had been failing the last 
year or two; she could knit, but not read without 
glasses. She had soon a:justed them, and glanced 
through the few lines of the advertisement; but she 
did not speak immediately. At length, almost with 
a sigh, she said: 

“We have been very happy always, Chrissy, 
haven’t we? It isnot the richest people who are the 
happiest, dear child. I don’t think I would wish for 
riches for you. But this mayn’t be riches, it may be 
only a little lent you by the good God to do good with. 
The advertisement may not be addressed to you, but 
Christina is not acommon name, and [ think we ought 
toinquire. I will write to our cousivs at Westmin- 
ster—it will not be much trouble tor them to go to 
Mr. Rudge’s office.” 

“O, Aunt Sarah, but it says Christina Smith is to 
apply in person. Couldn’t I go to London myself?” 
I was amazed at my own temerity, and Aunt Sarah 
gazed at me with as much wonder asif I had pro- 
posed a journey to the moon—the one seemed to her 
almost as impracticable as the other. True, we had 
both of us been to Exeter more than once, and there 
was railroad all the way from Exeter to London; but 
Aunt Sarah had never travelled by railroad in her 
life, had never trusted me to do so; in her young 
days there had been no such mode of transit; rail- 

roads, balloons, and M. Blondin’s feats on the tight- 

rope, they were all fraught with strange peril in her 
imagination. 

“T fear not, my darling. I would take you indeed 

if I could, but you know the doctor told me to avoid 

all excitement, and I’m afraid the journey would be 

too much for me. I must take care of my poor health 

for your sake, Chrissy, till you have somebody else to 


and no whiskers. Then followed many thanks for 
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a | Folks don’t reckon much of presents that’s no better _and {had been thinking--. By degrees I unfolded | could not have been kinder. 


| 


| my plan. Farmer Mallard would drive me to Exeter; 
there were the Bensons there, kind friends with whom 
, Aunt Sarah and [had both stayed before; they would 
| be so glad to give me a bed for the night; they would 


me safely into the train, and I should reach London 
before dark, even though the time was Christmas, 
and the days were short. And would not the West- 
minster Smiths meet me there at the station, and let 
me stay with them for a week? A week would be 
quite sufficient time to settle «ll my busivess with 
Messrs. Rudge and Ffinch—how important I felt as I 
uttered these words—and not long enough for dear 
Aunt Sarah to feel lonely, and miss me much. The 
Westminster Smiths had always written such kind 
letters on receipt of the hampers, and manifested 
such warm interest in their dear cousin Christina, 
I thought they would only be too glad to havea 
week’s visit from her. I had run on so fast that Aunt 
Sarah had not been able to get a word in, but as she 
noted my eagerness, her face had changed, and I saw 
Ishould persuade her according to my wish. I had 
told Martha I should not do anything Aunt Sarah 
did not approve—ah! but didn’t Martha and I both 
know she never in all her life refused her approval 
to anything on which I set my heart, when it was not 
absolutely wrong? And there was no wrong in my 
going to London. 

Aunt Sarah demurred a little at first at my staying 
a week with the Westminster Smiths; they might 
not like it, and could not well refuse, if she asked it 
asafavor. And she didn’t like asking favors of peo- 
ple without being able to make them some return. 
I suggested the hampers might be looked upon as a 
return, and we might send them oftener, one again 
in the spring, instead of waiting till midsummer. 
But aunt said she could not look upon the h sin 


take me to the railway station the next morning, see | 


No impertinent curi- 
osity was betrayed as to the nature of my business, 
| it was never so much as named. The thought strack 
| Ine that very possibly my cousins imagined it a mere 
| ruse and pretext, and that my journey was under- 
taken simply that I might see them, and the great 
city where they lived. What more likely than such 
a wish on my part? What more unlikely than that 
a girl of nineteen—they knew my age, it having been 
some time ago by letter compared and found to be the 
same as Eliza Jane’s—what more unlikely than that 
Ishould have business in London? Yet, likely or 
not, I bad, hadn't [? 
The letter could not have been kinder, I have said; 
yet a very short time after I had read it, Aunt Sarah 
remarked I was looking unusually grave, and asked 
me the reason. I blushed, and hesitated. 
“T was only thinking—only hoping that all my 
cousins would not be short and stout, and have red 
faces,” I said, at length. 
Aunt Sarah laughed. 
O, that was if, was it, Chrissy? We may hope 
that Eliza Jane, at least, will be an exception, as she 
is delicate. By the way, how will you describe your- 
self, my dear?” 
And Aunt Sarah looked at me with such peculiar 
meaning in her eyes, that I felt myself blush still 
deeper, as I replied: 
1 shall leave that for you to do, Aunt Sarah. You 
wrote the first letter, avd you must write this one 
too.” And she did so. 
Christmas-day came and went. A glorious day it 
was—not a cloud flecking the brilliancy of the clear 
blue sky. Aunt Sarah and I walked between hedge- 
rows where the bright holly berries grew thickly on 
both sides of us, to morning service at the church, 
which art had decorated almost as luxuriantly, if 





that light, they were only by way of keeping up the 
family feeling and immemorial custom. And then a 
bright idea struck her. 

* Suppose, Chrissy,” she said, ‘that when I write 
to propose that you should spend a week at West- 
minster, I were to invite one of our cousins to return 
with you to visit usin Devonshire. The last letter 
said Eliza Jane was delicate. I am sure our pure 
country air would be of service to her; for my own 
part, I wonder how delicate people can live at ail in 
the heart of a horrible great city. Yes, I will invite 
Eliza Jane—I believe she is the one who is just of 
your age, Chrissy.” 

I agreed cordially in the invitation to Eliza Jane. 
“And you'll write to-morrow, auntie, dear? And 
when may I go? I should like the hamper to arrive 
before me, to prepare my way.” 

“My dear, don’t impute interested motives to your 
cousins, of which they are probably incapable. I feel 
sure they will love you for yourself when they come 
toknow you. Yes, I’ll write by to-morrow’s post, and 
you shall go—let me see—I should like you to spend 
Christmas-day at home with me—suppose you start 
on the 27th—that is, if we hear they can do with you 
at Westminster?” 

How good Aunt Sarah wes to me! I knew how 
she would miss me during that one short week—me, 
who had never been separated from her for a single 
day before, I knew how she would magnify and dread 
for me the dangers, real or imaginary, of the journey, 
yet she said not one word further against it, but on 
the contrary, with her sweet smiling face, did all she 
could to helpmeon my way. I told her what Martha 
had said, and she laughed at poor Mr. Rudge being 
so arbitrarily turned into a wolf. 

“T dare say he’s @ very worthy man, my dear,” 
said Aunt Sarah. ‘“ Knowledge about property and 
things of that sort comes in the way of their business 
to lawyers, and it’s quite a common thing, I believe, 
to advertise in the newspapers for the persons who 
have aclaim, whom, indeed, they could address in 
no other way, being ignorant of their place of resi- 
dence.” 

One more request I urged on Aunt Sarah. 

“ You wont tell them at Westminster why I want 
to go to London, only say I have some business to 
settle; let me tell my own story when I get there. I 
must tell Martha to be silent too.” 

And Aunt Sarah promised it should be in this also 
as I wished; and then I kissed her and thanked her 
many times, before I ran away to finish packing my 
hamper. 

The hamper was despatched, the letter written and 
posted the next day. In due time came the answer. 
The Westminster Smiths praised the quality of goose 
and turkey, butter and eggs, and were profuse in 
their thanks to the donors. They thought it very 
friendly, too, of Cousin Chrissy that she should pro- 
pose tocome and see them; a warm welcome was 
awaiting her, and they hoped she would find she 
liked them weil enough to stay longer than a week. 
If she would say what time she would leave Exeter, 
father would know when the train reached London, 
and would meet it on arrival. Perhaps, also Cousin 
Chrissy would be so good as to give some description 
of herself or the dress she wore, to be a sort of guide 
to father in the Jarge London station, where so many 
people were forever coming and going. For similar 
help to Cousin Chrissy, the writer added, father was 
short and stout, wore a grey overcoat, had a red face 


the invitation to Eliza Jane, who was, indeed, as 


take care of you.” 

How could Aunt Sarah think I would be so selfish? 
I would not have had her go for the world. But—l 
was young and strong—I should not be afraid even 
of the railway, with its great rampant fire-engine, 





usual, far from well; and the doctor said change ot 
air was all she wanted; but Eliza Jane was shy of 
strangers, so perhaps it would be better to leave ar- 
ranging about her visit to Devonshire unti! she had 
seen her Cousin Chrissy. 

Such was the sum and substance of the letter. 





It 


less tastefully, perhaps, with the same colors of red 
and green. We joined with our good clergyman in 
the thanksgiving of universal Christendom; then we 
walked home by the same way we had come, and 
spent the rest of the happy day alone together. 
Never was Christmas-day before that Aunt Sarah 
had been so cheerful, so merry, though I was to leave 
her the day after the morrow, for the first time in my 
life. It was she who kept up my flagging spirits, for 
now the time drew so near, I began to feel rather 
frightened and nervous, not of any fancied terrors of 
the journey, but of the strange men and women at 
the end of it. 

The next day my box was packed; I put all my best 
things into it, for I did not want Westminster to be 
ashamed of its country cousin; and at the bottom of 
the box lay the certificate of my baptism, which it 
was Aunt Sarah’s thought I should take, to prove to 
Messrs. Rudge and Ffinch the truth of my pretension 
to be called Christina Smith. Mr. Hunter, our clergy- 
man, had manifested a little curiosity when it had 
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j}my mind, but 1 cid not communicate that fact to 
Farmer Mallard, though it might have convinced 
| hin there were exceptions to his rule of town pallor. 
We were now rapidly approsching Exeter; the 
picturesque suburban villas. sparsely scattered at 
first, became more and more frequent, until at length 
we were rattling through the streets, passing shops 
that riveted all wy attention. Those of London 
surely could hardly be more magnificent. 

The Bensons lived out of the way of the shops, in a 
more retired part of the town. They received me 
very kindly, extending also their welcome to Farmer 
Mallard, as a friend and benefactor of mine, though 
he was personally unknown tothem. It was too far 
to drive sixty miles in one day—indeed the farmer 
had woo much regard for his favorite mare to have 
intended such a thing; but his idea of putting up at 
a hotel until the morning was so decivively negatived 
by the hospitable Bensons, that he was forced to 
yield, and accept the shelter of their roof, and partake 
of the fruit of their vine, , 

We spent a pleasant evening—at least, I can an- 
swer for myself; I am not sure the farmer felt quite 
at his ease among these town-bred strangers. The 
Miss Bensons had been in Loncon more than once, 
and very kindly wrote down for me a list of all tie 
most wonderful sights, which I must on no account 
neglect to see. I must stay a night with them on 
my return, and entertain them with an account cf 
my visit. I said hesitatingly, perhaps my Cousin 
Eliza Jane might be with me; we had invited her to 
come and stay with us. Whereupon tbe friendly 
Bensons declared they should be delighted to see 
Eliza Jane for my sake, as, indeed, any or all the 
Smiths of Westminster. I thought to myself in that 
case their house should be made uf India-rubber, fur 
these Smiths were a family of ten, without reckon- 
ing father and mother, both of whum were living. 
But with many thanks, I promised for myself and 
Eliza Jane. Then Farmer Mallard must come also, 
to be ready to drive us home again the next day. 
And the farmer bowed, and thanked, and promised 
too. 
When this had been settled, we all went to bed. 
Directly after breakfast the next morning, Farmer 
Mallard tock his departure, and about balf an hour 
later, the Miss Bensons, with their father, accom- 
panied me to the railway station. 

Mr. Benson took my ticket for me—a second-class 
ticket, for I would not let my journey cost more than 
lcould help; but if that “‘ something to my advan- 
tage”? turned up all right, I had whispered to Aunt 
Sarah, I would come back enthroned on cushions, in 
the first-class car, like any grand lady of them all. 
Mr. and the Miss Bensons looked into all the second- 
class carriages, and made inquiry of their occupants; 
it seemed, however, there was nobody going through 
to London in any carriage that was not full already. 





been requested of him, but Aunt Sarah had ged 
to satisiy him without revealing what I was so anx- 
ious to keep a secret. 

Then came the day of my departure, and the hour 
when Farmer Mallard drew up in his dog-cart before 
our door. Aunt Sarah kissed me fondly, and whis- 
pered to me just at the last not to stay much longer 
than a week if I could help it. And I shook bands 
with Martha, and bade her not think of me as another 
little Red Riding Hood going into the forest, other- 
wise the city, to be eaten by a wolf, for Martha’s looks 
were uncommonly lugubrious. 

My boxes—I had two—were hoisted into the cart, 
I was helped by Farmer Mallard to my own seat at 
his side, and the next minute we were off. I locked 
back to wave a last farewell to Aunt Sarah and 
Martha, still staning at the gate. Farmer Mallard 
drove fast, and the bay mare was a good one; in 
another minute “ the Nest” so—we called our pretty 
home—was completely out of sight, but I could still 
hear the loud, vehement adieux of Rover, our dog. 
By the time his voice had died away in the distance 
we were in the village, where almost every house 
turned out one or more men, women, or children, 
smiling, curtseying, touching hat or cap in greeting, 
tor every one knew of my journey, and it was quite an 
event tothem. London was such a long way off, and 
such a wonderful place in the village mind. 

Exeter itself was thirty miles off, so we had a long 
drive before us, Farmer Mallard and I together. We 
had not much to say to each other, though our bearts 
were full of good-will. As we passed from the known 
into the further and 18s familiar country, I made a 
few remarks on its aspect with which my companion 
always agreed. It was a fine, bright day, but the 
air was sharp, and he was constantly hoping I did 
not feel cold, and beaping rugs and all kinds of wraps 
around me to prevent it. Sometimes, too, he ven- 
tured what he considered a good-humored joke, like- 
ly to please me. 

“TI don’t expect as I shall ever have the pleasure 
of driving you back from Exeter, Miss Chrissy.” 

**O yes, I hope you will in a week, Farmer Mallard. 
I shouldn’t like to leave Aunt Sarah for longer.” 

But the farmer smiled, shook his head, and said, 
* Ah, but I shouldn’t wonder if they know a rose 
when they see one, in London, even! Maybe there’ll 
be some one who wont be for letting you come back.” 
‘‘ Nobody should keep me against my will,” I said, 
stoutly. 

* But there’s no knowing,” he proceeded. ‘“ Per- 
haps you'll like the citizens when you see them, bet- 
ter than us country bumpkins. I hope not, though,” 
he added; “ for there’s no manner of doubt the coun- 
try’s the bsst fur the roses themselves—they’ll soon 
fade and grow pale in the town.” 

The vision of my cousin of Westminster with the 


for the first time. 


going to pay her first visit to London.” 


he said, in a voice that was as pleasant as his smile, 
“but I regret to say not for the first time.” 


The B regretted this; but I had no thought of 
any possible danger of being left by myself in the 
carriage, and quite contentedly took my seat beside 
two very respectable looking old ladies, who were 
going some distance, they said, and would be glad to 
see me so far. A few last words with the Bensons at 
the window, then the shrill whistle sounded, and we 
were off. a 

How nice it was! Such smooth, rapid progress! 
I had thought Farmer Mallard drove fast, but the 
pace was nothing to this, and I liked the railroad the 
best of the two, I suspect it was the novelty of the 
thing intluenced my decision, fur now that I am 
more used to railway travelling, l have changed my 
mind. Then, however, I found the railroad charm- 
ing. The Miss Bensons had given me a book, a most 
delicicus novel, they said, but I couldn’t read a werd 
of it. It was far greater pleasure to sit watching the 
flying fields, trees, and hedgerows, the numberless 
villages and towns, the caitle which started at our 
approach. I told the two old ladies I had never been 
on the railroad before, and they seemed to enjoy my 
delight. 

Then there was the excitement of watching the 
people who got in and out at the various stations. 
At length we stopped at one larger and more bustling 
than any we had yet passed, and the door of our 
carriage was opened to admit a passenger. 

The new-comer was @ young gentleman. Perhaps 
he was not exactly handsome, but he had a face that 
pleased me, so bright and iugenuous lookizxg. The 
old jacies eyed him narrowly, at first, as it appeared, 
with some suspicion, which, however, they could not 
maintain more than a few seconds; then they sn iled, 
and looked as serene and contented as before. 

At this station we had been asked to show our 
tickets, and it was some little time before I thought 
of retnrnivg mine to its former place of security in 
my purse. As 1 did so, I observed the writing on it 


“Dear me,” I exclaimed, in sndden distress, 
“they’ve given me a wrong ticke!! This says Exeter 
to Paddington, and it’s London I want to go to. 
What shall 1 do?” ° 

But the two old ladies laughed, and the young ger- 
tleman smiled such a pleasant smile that it re-assured 
me immediately. 

“It's all right, my dear,” said one of the ladies, as 
soon as she covld speak for langhing. ‘‘ There are a 
great many statious in London, and the one you will 
stop at is called Paddington.” Then turning to the 
young gentleman, she added, “ This young lady is 








He smiled again. “I am going to London, too,” 


I was wondering why he shculd regret it, when he 














red face, as he had been described to me, here crossed 


seemed to read my thought, and continued, “ There 
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is such pleasure in the freshness of the first time. 
London seemed such a grand place to me when I 
8aw it first, and now, by familiarity, its magnificence 
is sadly lessened.” 

I had been brought up in the idea that it was not 
proper for a young girl to enter into conversation 
with a stranger, a gentleman, who had not been in- 
troduced to her, of whose name and station she was 
ignorant; yet that circumstances altered cases, I had 
heard, also. Was not the presence of these two old 
ladies a sufficient safeguard? They would check me 
if they considered I was not behaving properly, and 
I thought I should like to speak to the young man, 
who was looking towards me, and who had spoken 
80 pleasantly. So I ventured, with some timidity, 
to tell him what I had before told the ladies, that it 
was not only my first visit to London, but that it was 
the first time { had ever been on the railroad. “ And 
I like it so much!” I concluded. And the ladies did 
not check me, but, on the contrary, looked quite 
pleased with me, and with the young man, too, as he 
smwilingly answered me. 

“Indeed! And { have known more of railroads 
than of anything besides, all my life; for my father 
is an engineer employed in their construction, and I 
am learning the same business.” And then he told 
us where was his home, and how he was now going 
to spend a fortnight’s holiday with an uncle and 
cousins in the metropolis. And more pleasant con- 
versation followed, until about an hour later, one of 
the ladies said to me: 

“ My sister and I are now nearly arrived at the end 
of our journey. We get out at I am quite 
sorry to say good-by, but,” she added, addressing the 
young gentieman, “I think we may trust you to take 
care of her.” 

He looked very pleased, as he bowed, and said, 
“Thank you— indeed you may, madam.” 

Then the train stopped, and the ladies got out, 
with kind good-bys, and we two were alone in the 
carriage together. My companion’s manner was 
even more respectful than before. No matter what 
we talked about—subjects did not fail us, and our 
tete-a~tete ran on on pleasantly and uninterruptedly, 
till the train stopped again, and an old gentleman 
with a very stern, cross face, took his seat in our 
cariiage. He took out a newspaper immediately. 
We dropped our voices almost to a whisper, that we 
might not disturb his reading, yet I noticed that he 
often glanced at us over the corners of the paper, and 
that when he did so his face was sterner than ever, 
and seemed intended to reprove us. But we did not 
much heed his reprovai; we had done no wrong, and 
felt no repentance. Besides, who made him a ruler 
over us? 

Presently the train stopped at Reading. 

“Only thirty miles to London, now,” said my com- 
panion. He said it in a tone of regret, as if he would 
be sorry when the journey came to an end. Perhaps 
my face told him I was sorry, too, for I did feel sorry 
in my heart; there was no impatience there to meet 
the short, stout, red-faced cousin in the gray coat 
who would be waiting for me at Paddington; and as 
for that “something to my advantage,” I could not 
cluteh fit on theinstant, however impatient I might be. 

The railway porter was now looking at our tickets 
—what was the matter, that he should eye mie so 
suspiciously? 

“My ticket’s all right?” I said, in a tone of some 
little resentment. The man laughed impertinently. 

* Quite right,” he replied; “ and it strikes me I’ve 
about found the right ticket, too.” 

He closed the door again and disappeared. What 
dia he mean? I looked inquiringly at my two trav- 
elling companions; the young one appeared as much 
surprised, and a good deal more indignant than’ my- 
self, the elder, neither surprised nor iudignant, only 
very grave and severe. There had been time to look 
at all the tickets—why was not the train going on? 
I had hhardly begun to be puzzled by this new won- 
der, when the door of our carriage was again thrown 
open, amd the same porter showed himself, this time 
with two companions, evidently railway officials also, 
of higber rank than himself. 

“T four { am under the necessity of stopping your 
journey, young lady,” one of them said to me. ‘* Will 
you ve good enongh to alight?” 

“Bat why?” I asked, in utter amazement. 
wish to go to London. Iam expecied there.” 

“*No doubt,” was the cool reply; “but it is my 
duty to prevent it.” 

His duty! How could that be? I had, indeed, 
had no previous experience of railway travelling, but 
I could not think passengers were liable to be stopped 
without being told the reason why, at any moment, 
against their will. 

I must be dreaming, surely, or this could not be 
civilized Eugland. The prc ling was only 
like what I had imagined of a set of lawless banditti, 
though I did not think a bandit would talk about his 
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be. This man was a hypocrite, into the bargain. 

“I must repeat my request that you will leave the 
carriage,” he went on, seeing that I did not move. 
“The train cannot be kept waiting any longer; some 
of the passengers are already very impatient.” 

* At least, you will tell the young lady your reason 
for this strange behaviour,” said the young gentle- 
man—te had told me his name befpre this, and I will 


call him Mr. Meredith—whose indignation would no | 


longer let him be silent. 


she does herself,’ the wretch laughed, in reply. 
“Come, now, this wont do,” he added, as we both | 





My euttoslty. was not to ‘be restrained; T looked 
over his shoulder, and this was what I read: 

‘**A hundred pounds reward, Whereas a young 
lady, aged twenty, of prepossessing appearance, 
height five feet four inches, dark brown hair and 
eyes, fair and brilliant complexion, left her home on 
Wednesday, Dec. 27th; whoever is the means of re- 
storing her to her distracted parents, shall receive 
the above reward. It is believed the young lady has 
made, or will endeavor to make, her way to London, 
by the Great Western Railway. She wore, on leav- 
ing home, a black silk dress, black velvet jacket, and 
hat with gray gull’s feather. It is not known that 
she has a companion in her flight. The address of 
the young lady’s friends can be ascertained immedi- 
ately from Messrs. Cannon & Co., soliciturs, Barn- 
staple, Devon.” 

“And you think I am that young lady? Indeed 
you are mistaken,” I cried, vehemently. ‘‘ My home 
is in Devonshire, but nowhere near Barnstaple; and, 
indeed, I have not run away from it. And I have no 
parents; and my friends will be greatly alarmed if I 
do not reach London this afternoon.” 

“ You can send a telegram to your friends, if what 
you say istrue; but the description agrees too exactly 
for us to lose sight of you. The young gentleman 
can proceed on his journey to London, and inform 
those by whom you are expected of the reason of 
your detention. We are not authorized to detain 
him also.” The man smiled significantly as he spoke ; 
he evidently doubted my being expected by anybody. 

“But he doesn’t know my friends,” I said, anger 
and indignation waxing stronger every moment. “TI 
never saw him before this morning.” 

There was a still broader grin on the faces of the 
three railway officials, and the old gentleman with 
the severe face now for the first time let his yet se- 
verer voice be heard. 

“Then allow me to say ”—it was me he addressed 
—‘‘allow me to say that your behaviour, so familiar 
and confidential, was highly indecorous. If it had 
been one of my own daughters, I should have 
thought no punishment too severe to inflict on such 
levity. But I cannot believe the story that you are 
strangers. I suspected an elopement from the first 
moment [ entered the carriage.” 

“You are a wicked and cruel old man,” I ex- 
claimed, as my passionate tears broke forth like rain ; 
“ and I would a thousand times rather be the father- 
less orphan I am, than have you for my father!” 

“Come, miss, don’t make a scene,” the porter said, 
not unkindly. *‘It willdo no manner of good, and 
you are really trying the passengers’ patience too far. 
If you wont step out willingly, I shall have to carry 
you.” 

Drying my tears as well as I was able, I did their 
bidding, and stepped on to the platform; but what 
was my surprise when I saw that Mr. Meredith had 
followed me. 

“Tt is of no importance that I should reach London 
to-day,” he said. ‘‘ I cannot leave you alone and 
unprotected. Those two good old ladies trusted you 
to my care, you know, and I will be as good as my 
word; that is, if you will allow me to stay and look 
after you.” 

“O, thank you,” I said, warmly, for I felts lohely 
and frightened that the idea of his friendly presence 
was an inexpressible relief: ‘‘only,” I added after- 
wards, “ only will it not confirm their dreadful sus- 
picions?” 

“Never mind,” was his soothing reply; “ inno- 
cence like yours can afford to be suspected.” 

The porters were now inquiring of me whether I 
had any luggage I should like taken out of the train; 
they hurried me forward when I answered in the 
affirmative. My two modest boxes soon stood beside 
me on the platform, and again those horrid men 
smiled as one of them commented on the address. 

‘*Miss Smith! That’s a commonish name, isn’t 
it?” 

I took no apparent notice of his insolence, though 
I had difficulty in keeping back the tears from again 
starting to my eyes as they followed the train, which 
was now in motion. Another moment and it was 
out of sight. I was left behind unmistakably, in 
miserable uncertainty what was to be done with 
me, for so much at least was clear, I was no longer 
a free agent. The superior official, addressing me 
with far more respect and deference than his inferior 
had done, roused me from the reverie into which I 
had fallen, by offering to conduct me to the telegraph 
oftice, if 1 wished to communicate with my friends. 

1 stopped to consider. Would it not be better to 
leave Aunt Sarah in ignorance of what had befallen 
me? Better to let her Jie down to rest that night in 
the happy, confident belief that I, at the same hour, 
was resting in peaceful security beneath my relatives’ 
root at Westminster, than to disturb her mind with 
| horrible, nervous fears, to cause her to suffer an- 


1 guish by a revelation of the truth? It would cer- 
daty—his royal will and pleasure, rather, it would | 


tainly make her ill, and she always so delicate. Be- 
sides, how could she help me? Sbe could not her- 
selfcome to me; what could sbe do? No; I decided 
to send no telegram to Aunt Sarah. Knowing my | 





long delayed, and that by to-morrow’s evening post | 
,; I might be able to write to ber of my safe arrival in 
Westminster. Mr. Smith, however, must be com- 
' municated with. I consulted Mr. Meredith about 
the message. Together we entered the telegram 
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the latest, ‘Gant: as soon as s the t train ow h should 
have landed me at Paddington could possibly arrive 
there. 

The railway official—I will call him the superin- 
tendent—who had been confirmed in his previous 
doubts of me by my refusal to telegraph to my friends 
in Devonsbire, my acknowledged home, was now 
again a little staggered by the apparent good faith 
of my inquiries. Yet it might all be aclever ruse; 
there might be no such person as this Mr. Smith at 
Westminster, or he might be the friend and accom- 
plice of the partner in my flight; for that this young 
man who was 80 attentive, who seemed so wonder- 
fully apxious fur wy comfort, and indignant in my 
behalf, was, as I stated, an utter stranger to me until 
that very morning, was past bis, the superintendent’s, 
belief. He took out, however, once again the notice 
he had returned to his pocket, and once more he read 
the description over aloud from beginning to end. 
I took courage trom the slightly wavering voice, from 
the looks he from time to time directed towards 
me. 

“0,” I said, beseechingly, ‘“‘ there are hundreds 
and thousands of young ladies with brown hair and 
eyes, of wy height and complexion. And the dress is 
not the same. My dress is black silk, but my jacket 
is cloth, and not velvet.” (No, indeed, I added, 
mentally, how should I afford to buy velvet, unless, 
indeed, it were cotton, and I preferred my own hon- 
est cloth to that.) “And,” I went on aloud, ‘* whether 
like or not, that description was never written for 
me; indeed, I am speaking the truth, and you will 
gain nothing by detaining me. Let me go on to Lou- 
don by the next train,” was my concluding entreaty. 

The individual I addressed, hesitated a moment, 
but only for a@ moment; the very urgency of my en- 
treaty deteated its own end. 

‘*No,” he said; and there was now immovable de- 
cision in his tone; “it cannot be. I think little of 
the error about the velvet; such a tritling mistake is 
easily accounted for, and does not damage at all, to 
my wind, the striking accuracy of the whole. The 
down train to Exeter is due in little more than half 
an hour; and by it you must be prepared to travel. 
I shall accompany you myself. Whether you are or 
not the person indicated in this handbill, we sball 
learn beyond a doubt to-night; and. if you have 
spoken the truth, the company will place every 
facility in the way of your proceeding to London to- 
morrow, #8 early as you like. You see,” he con- 
tinued, ‘since the telegram is gone, your kind 
friends will no longer expect you to-day; and if I 
suffered you to proceed, you would most certainly be 
stopped at the terminus at Paddington, for these 
hanubills, received by us about an hour ago, have 
been posted at all the stations, and in London doubt- 
less numbers of the detective force are already on 
the alert. The wonder to me is that you have been 
allowed to proceed so far; there must have been very 
reprehensibl ] somewhere. The notices 
must have been delivered at the stations down the 
line before they arrived here. Yes, it is a wonder 
you were ever allowed to leave Exeter, from which 
place I observed your ticket was taken.” 

“Twas not alone there; I had friends to see me 
oft; nobody would have dared to prevent me then,” I 
said. It was, however, no use to argue turther. I 
recognized that fact, and sadly made my way to the 
waiting-room, to sit there until the train should be 
signalled which was to take me back to Exeter. 

Mr. Meredith tried all he could to raise my spirits. 
Ican never be sufliciently grateful to him, though 
at the time I am atraid 1 appeared very ungrateful. 
I declined the refreshment he brought me. Not all 
his efforts at consolation could induce me to look up, 
nor his liveliest sallies bring a smile to my face; yet 
all the time I felt his presence there a comfort. 

At length the whistle sounded, the London train 
came wheezing, pufting, blowing into the station. I 
travelled now in the company of his serene highness 
the superintendent, aud it was, therefore, a first-class 
carriage which was opened for my reception, yet the 
superior state brought me very inferior enjoyment. 
Mr. Meredith was there, but he was silent. I made 
such feeble response to his attempts at conversation, 
that he soon desisted them altogether. Yet I knew 
he was thinking of me, for whenever I raised my eyes, 
I always caught his fixed on my face with such a 
tender, anxious, pitying expression. 

I tried to read a little of Miss Benson’s 
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To Barnstaple, ace ordingiy, we went on, finding 
that little town, to all appearance, wrapped in deep- 
est slumber when we reached it. The superinten- 
dent was as great a stranger in the place, knew as 
little of the residence of Messrs. Cannon and Co., as 
Mr. Meredith or I did. He professed not to credit 
our ignorance, but of course, there was no making 
us speak against our will; andas he deemed that 
Messrs. Cannon and Co. would be probably sharing 
the sleep of their fellow-townsmen, and might pos- 
sibly be averse to leaving their beds, even for the 
sake “ the sooner restoring me to my distracted 

, he an 1 his d to leave the mat- 
ter till the morning, and in the meantime to seek rest 
at one of the hotels. 

They were bard to rouse even at the hotel. Trav- 
ellers did uct often arrive at Barnstaple in the small 
hours of the night; but at length a sleepy ostler was 
found to take charge of horse and vehicle, and a 
chambermaid, also rubbing half-opened eyes, vouch- 
safed to conduct us superior animals to rooms in- 
side. 

Mine was not a very dainty chamber; it looked 
very seedy indeed by the light of next morning sun- 
shine, but at the time I first set foot in it I don’t 
think I should have noticed any difference between 
an apartment fitted for a queen and one for a beggar. 
ihad slept, it was true, a good deal on the journey 
down ; but sleeping in a railway carriage is one thing, 
and in bed another, and I soon cast anchor in that 
latter haven for the weary, and was presently un- 
conscious. 

The next morning [ was sensible of a wonderful 
rise in my spirits; I knew those distracted parents 
could not claim me, and that I should soon be on my 
return journey to London. True, I had known this 
all along the day before; but things wear such a 
different »apect when one is tired out by bodily 
fatigue, and when one has just risen refreshed from 
one’s couch. Iwas as lively as acricket—no, I re- 
tract that simile, for a cricket’s liveliness is reserved 
for the evening—but I was as lively as you like at the 
breakfast-table in the hotel coffee-room, Mr. Mere- 
dith ably supporting me; and it exhilarated me still 
more to perceive that, as my spirits mounted, those 
of Monsieur le Surintendent sank lower and lower, 
till he had scarcely a word to throw at a dog. He 
began to see he was in the wrong box, and that those 
hundred golden guineas were not for his handling. 
Well, then, after breakfast the fly soon transported 
all three of us to the residence of the Messra. Can- 
non, who readily granted theinterview we requested. 
As will have been imagined by the reader, they were 
well-acquainted with the young lady whose elope- 
ment had caused such inexpressible griet to her 
family—a family of consequence in the neighborhood 
—and I bore not the slightest resemblance to that 
young lady, 

*‘ Not the slightest resemblance! If you will be so 
good as to read over the description in the handbills, 
I think you must retract that assertion,” said the 
superintendent, in a more than slightly nettled tone. 

“No,” replied Mr. Cannon, nothing daunted, ‘‘ the 
color of the eyes and bair may be similar, and this 
young lady appears to be about the same age and of 
the same height as Miss ——; but the rest of the 
features, the expression, and the general style are 
altogether different.” (He evidently meaut to in- 
sinuate miue was avery inferior style; but I don’t 
bear him any ill-will for that.) “No one could see 
the two for an instant, and mistake them,” he con- 
cluded. 

** You seem to forget, however, that I had not seen 
the two; and it might have been as well to put some- 
thing about those ‘ other features’ into the descrip 
tion,” retorted the other, with increasing ill-humor. 

Asbarp battle of words lasted some minutes longer 
between the pair; but words spoken in haste should 
be forgotten at leisure, and 1 will not do either the 
lawyer or my friend the superintendent the injus- 
tice of recording them. 

We were soon in the fly once more, and on our 
way back again to Exeter. Mr. Superintendent, it 
spite of his ill-humor, did not omit to make a hand- 
some apology to me for his mistake; and after we 
arrived at Exeter I saw no more of him; he did not 
again enter the same railway carriages as myself and 
Mr. Meredith. The latter was as agreeable a com- 
panion as he bad been the day beivre. Indeed, by 
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novel. Oblivion, and not pleasure, was what I sought 
tor inits pages. I was growing very, very tired. At 
length, long after the short December day had quite 
closed in, and the darkness over the flying landscape 
was only broken by the flickering ray of the lamp on 
the roof of the carriage, I lay back my head, and fell 


den jerks and noises, but still, by fits and starts, a | 
sleep that lasted all the way to Exeter. I don’t know 
what o’clock it was when we got there. I seemed to 





asleep. A fitful sleep it was, that was broken by sud- | 


his agreeabl his kind , or by some nameless 
attraction, he so won my confidence, that I could not 
resist telling him the story of that “something to 
my advantage ” which was taking me to London. I 
was a little disappointed that he was not more im- 
pressed by it. 
| Don’t raise your expectation too high, and try 
not to be disappointed if there should be another 
| Miss Christina Smith, after all. I think you could 
| be happy without being rich,” he sail. 
| “Ovyes!” was my answer. * Only for Aunt Sarah’s 





| be too sleepy to be conscious of anything, even of | sake, I’m afraid I couldn’t help feeling a little dis- 


| getting out of the train, until gradually it began to | 


dawn upon me we were going a different pace; and 
rousing myself forcibly, I found myself driving 


| site and the superintendent at my side. 

| Where are we going now?” was my puzzled 

| question. 

| «Do Barnstaple,” the superintendent answered. 
“O, we needn’t go there,” I murmured; 


“I have 


appointed.” 
He did not say much more about it; and so the day 
| wore on, and we were rapidly nearing London. We 





own integrity, 1 trusted my journey would not be | through the night in a fly, with Mr. Meredith Oppo- | had been too late at Exeter for the train by which I 


| had travelled the day before, and the evening had 
| now quite closed in. Would Mr. Smith be waiting 
| fur me at Paddington? I hoped so, but was not sure. 
I was beginning to feel very tired again and a little 
nervous. Before the train stopped, Mr. Meredith 


| office, and together concocted one to the effect that | friends at Exeter who will tell you who I am, and all | had asked me if he might not call to see me at my 
“TY have very little doubt you know it as well as! Miss Curistina Smith was unavoidably delayed, but | about me.” 


; hoped to reach London, if not® by the same train, at 
all events by a later one, the following day. [ added | 


“ You should have thought of that before, young | 


| lady y” he returned. 


He had 
also offered to call a cab for me, and to look after my 


| cousin’s house, and 1 had auswered yes. 


“We have come too fur now to | luggage, if Mr. Swith should not be at the station. 


professed our utter ignorance, and he tonk a paper | Mr. Smith’s address at Westminster, and was as- | turn back, and I must satisfy my doubts at Barn- | But there was no need for this; the first figure I saw 


trom his pocket and gave it to Mr. Meredith. 


sured he would receive it in the course of an hour at ' 


staple.” 


as I stepped out on to the platform was a short, stwut 



















































































figure, in a gray overcoat, with a red foe 
‘ whiskers, which figure advanced at once t 


me, and claimed me for its own—its own 
| mean, three times removed. 

“T knew you directly from your Aunt | 
description,” he said. ‘ Welcome to London, 
you are later than you said.” 

And then, after I had shaken hands wi’ 
Meredith, and wished him good-by, my con: 
my boxes out of the van as quick as thought 
lowed him into the cab which was waiting for 
we were soon on the way to Westminster. 

To describe the large family of cousins wh 
comed me when I got there would make m 
far too long. They were not all short and sto 
red-faced; and they were all very kind to n 
that suffice. What I saw in London, and w 
thought of all I saw, must wait also another ti 
telling. Yet candor bids me confess that 1’ 
kindness of all my ins did not 
my heart by storm. They thought me of the c: 
countryfied; while [ thought them of the city « 
ish; and we each liked our own ways and iden: 

The first thing on reaching Westminster, I t: 
consins how it was [ had not arrived, as I int: 
the day before; and they were much intereste: 
narrative, and asked many questions abou 
Meredith; but principally, they wished to k: 
he was rich, and on this point I could not 
them. * And I wondered over the history of the 
lady with whom I had been confounded ; wor 
whether she had been restored to her sor 
friends; but from that day to this I have 
known. 

I kept the recital of the business which had br 
me to London, until the day after my arrival. 

“Lor!” cried all my cousins in chorus, “ 
joke if Cousin Chrissy should turn out to be ar 
ess and a great lady! You must come to ! 
London, then, Cousin Chrissy.” But [ shoo 
head, and said, I didn’t know about that. 

“O yes, you must,” persisted one of th: 
Smiths; “and you can marry Mr. Meredith 
and make a grand gentleman of him.” 

The young lady, however, was in a minority « 
head; nearly all the other cousins turned 
noses at Mr. Meredith. He travelled second 
and they didn’t think much of him; and if ( 
Chrissy was an heiress, she could pick and cl 
and must look higher than that. 

Then Mr. Smith, senior, took the “Times” « 
day, from a file of newspapers on a side-tabl: 
proceeded to look for the advertisement. | 
wasn’t there. I took the slip I had cut out « 
torn piece at home from its place of safety i 
pocket, and banded it to him. 

“What paper did you cut this out of, child?’ 

“Out of the ‘Times’ newspaper,” was my 
answer, 

“Yes, yes, I know; but the ‘Times’ of 
date?” 

T said I didn’t know. 

“Not know! then it may have been twenty 
ago?” 

I answered gravely that I didn’t think it con 
quite so long ago as that; that we didn’t often 
London newspaper at the Nest; but now and 
our rich neighbor, Miss Goodman, would send 
few numbers of the ‘ Times;” these, being seld: 
very recent date, we were always told we nee: 
return, and they generally came in the end int 
waste-paper basket, whence I had taken what ! 
used in packing the eggs, on which occasion nm 
had fallen, quite by chance, upon the advertia 
in question. I had never thought of looking for 
date of the paper; besides, as it was @ torn pic 
was unlikely I should have been able to fin 
Miss Goodman had been from home, and ha 
sent any newspapers for the last three or four mo: 
so it must have been an old one, possibly much 
than that, though certainly not nearly so 0° 
twenty yearsago. I thought Cousin Smith mu 
joking there, though I couldn’t see myself what : 
was to joke about. 

All my cousins, down to the youngest of six y 
old, were laughing at me. 

“Why, how jolly green you are, Cousin Chris 
cried my Cousin Theodore, who was a grow 
young man, and whom of them all I liked the le 

‘Yes, don’t you see,” pursued his father, stil! 
dressing me, “ that the date is a matter of great 
portance? In all these months that, by your 
count, may have passed since the advertise: 
appeared, there has been time for a dozen 
Christina Smiths to start into existence; and t 
one but one of them has been elever enough, be 
this, to establish her ciaim to the fortune which 
have been going a begging. I wish I had noticed 
advertisement; but I don’t often look at that +’ 
of the paper.” 

If 1 had been green before, I was now red all « 

“When canI go to Messrs. Rudge and Ff 
office, cousin?” I asked. 

“ To-morrow is Sunday. {f will take you myse 
Monday morning,” was his reply. 

And he was as good as his word. 
the result of our inquiries. 

The Mise Christina Smith who had been ad 
tised fur in the * Times” of the Tth and 8th of A 
| —nearly nine months ago—was one of the law; 
best-known clients. They were, in fact, then t 
| sacting business for her of a very private and « 
| filential nature, which even now they were no 
liberty to disclone. The lady was eccentric, 
having occasion to leave London, where she reel 
; on @ secret errand, while the business was pend 


plete! 








But, alas’ 


























Barnstaple, accordingly, we went on, finding 
little town, to all appearance, wrapped in deep- 
slumber when we reached it. The superinten- 
was as great a stranger in the place, knew as 
-of the residence of Messrs. Cannon and Co., as 
Meredith or I did. He professed not to credit 
ignorance, but of course, there was no making 
eak against our will; andas he deemed that 
rs. Cannon and Co. would be probably sharing 
sleep of their fellow-townsmen, and might pos- 

be averse to leaving their beds, even for the 
of the sooner restoring me to my distracted 
nts, he i his decision to leave the mat- 

‘ill the morning, and in the meantime to seek rest 
ne of the hotels. 
1ey were hard to rouse even at the hotel. Trav- 
-3 did not often arrive at Barnstaple in the small 
vg of the night; but at length a sleepy ostler was 

ad to take charge of horse and vehicle, and a 
-abermaid, also rubbing half-opened eyes, vouch- 

-d to conduct us superior animals to rooms in- 





“ine was not a very dainty chamber; it looked 
- seedy indeed by the light of next morning san- 
1a, but at the time I first set foot in it I don’t 
k I should have noticed any difference between 
partment fitted for a queen and one for a beggar. 
d slept, it was true, a good dealon the journey 
n; but sleeping in a railway carriage is one thing, 

in bed another, and I soon cast anchor in that 

or haven for the weary, and was presently un- 

scious. 

ie next morning I was sensible of a wonderful 
in my spirits; I knew those distracted parents 
d not claim me, and that I should soon be on my 

im journey to London, True, I had known this 

' along the day before; but things wear such a 
‘rent aspect when one is tired out by bodily 
zue, and when one has just risen refreshed from 
*s couch, Iswasas lively as acricket—no, I re- 
‘t that simile, for a cricket’s liveliness is reserved 

he evening—but I was as lively as you like at the 
ikfast-table in the hotel coffee-room, Mr. Mere- 
ably supporting me; and it exhilarated me still 
veto perceive that, as my spirits mounted, those 
Monsieur le Surintendent sank lower and lower, 
he had scarcely a word to throw at a dog. He 
un to see he was in the wrong box, and that those 
idred golden guineas were not for his handling. 
ll, then, after breakfast the fly soon transported 
three of us to the residence of the Messrs. Can- 
, who readily granted theinterview we requested. 
will have been imagined by the reader, they were 
l-acquainted with the young lady whose elope- 
nt had caused such inexpressible griet to her 
\ily—a family of consequence in the neighborhood 
nd I bore not the slightest resemblance to that 
ing lady, 
‘ Not the slightest resemblance! If you will be so 
as to read over the description in the handbills, 

' ink you must retract that assertion,” said the 

erintendent, in a more than slightly nettled tone. 
No,” replied Mr. Cannon, nothing daunted, ‘‘ the 
r of the eyes and bair may be similar, and this 
ng lady appears to be about the same age and of 

same height as Miss ——; but the rest of the 
cures, the expression, and the general style are 
gether different.” (He evidently meant to in- 

* uate mine was a very inferior style; but I don’t 

r him any ill-will for that.) “No one could see 
two for an instant, and mistake them,” he con- 
sided. 
‘ You seem to forget, however, that I had not seen 
‘e two; and it might have been as well to put some- 
‘ing about those ‘ other features’ into the descrip 
1,” retorted the other, with increasing ill-humor. 
Asbarp battle of words lasted some minutes longer 
.ween the pair; but words spoken in haste should 
forgotten at leisure, and 1 will not do either the 

: wyeror my friend the superintendent the injus- 

+ of recording them. 
We were soon in the fly once more, and on our 

‘ay back again to Exeter. Mr. Superintendent, int 

te of his ill-humor, did not omit to make a hand- 

-ue apology to me for his mistake; and after we 

rived at Exeter I saw no more of him; he did not 
.4in enter the same railway carriage as myself and 
r. Meredith. The latter was as agreeable a com- 
anion as he had been the day before. Indeed, by 
3 agreeableness, his kindness, or by some nameless 
raction, he so won my confidence, that I could not 
sist telling him the story of that ‘something to 
vy advantage” which was taking me to London. I 
1s a little disappointed that he was not more im- 
ressed by it. 
‘Don’t raise your expectation too high, and try 
t to be disappointed if there should be another 
oss Christina Smith, after all. I think you could 
bappy without being rich,” he said. 
‘O yes!” was my answer. “ Only for Aunt Sarah’s 


























<e, I'm afraid I couldn’t help feeling a little dis- 
pointed.” 
He did not say much more about it; and so the day 
‘re on, and we were rapidly nearing London. We 
ad been too late at Exeter for the train by which I 
d travelled the day before, and the evening had 
w quite closed in. Would Mr. Smith be waiting 
-me at Paddington? I hoped so, but was not sure. 
vas beginning to feel very tired again and a little 
rvous, Before the train stopped, Mr. Meredith 
lasked me if he might not call to see me at my 
isin’s house, and 1 had answered yes. He had 
0 offered to call a cab for me, and to look after my 
zgage, if Mr. Smith should not be at the station. 
it there was no need for this; the first figure 1 saw 
L stepped out on to the platform was a short, stout 
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FLAG OF OUR UNION, 





, figure, in a gray overcoat, with a red face and no 
| whiskers, which figure advanced at once towards 
me, and claimed me for its own—its own cousin, I 


mean, three times removed. 

“JT knew you directly from your Aunt Sarah’s 
description,” he said. ‘ Welcome to London, though 
you are later than you said.” 

And then, after I had shaken hands with Mr. 
Meredith, and wished him good-by, my cousin had 
my boxes out of the van as quick as thought; I fol- 
lowed him into the cab which was waiting for us, and 
we were svon on the way to Westminster. 

To describe the large family of cousins who wel- 
comed me when I got there would make my story 
far too long. They were not all short and stout, and 
red-faced; and they were all very kind to me—let 
that suffice. What I saw in London, and what I 
thought of all I saw, must wait also another time of 
telling. Yet candor bids me confess that all the 
kindness of all my cousins did not completely take 
my heart by storm. They thought me of the country 
countryfied; while [ thought them of the city citizen- 
ish; and we each liked our own ways and ideas best. 

The first thing on reaching Westminster, I told my 
consins how it was [ had not arrived, as I intended, 
the day before; and they were much interested in my 
narrative, and asked many questions about Mr. 
Meredith; but principally, they wished to know if 
he was rich, and on this point I could not satisfy 
them. * And I wondered over the history of the young 
lady with whom I had been confounded; wondered 
whether she had been restored to her sorrowing 
friends; but from that day to this I have never 
known. 

I kept the recital of the business which had brought 
me to London, until the day after my arrival. 

“Lor!” cried all my cousins in chorus, “ what a 
joke if Cousin Chrissy should turn out to be an heir- 
ess and a great laiy! You must come to live in 
London, then, Cousin Chrissy.” But I shook my 
head, and said, I didn’t know about that. 

“O yes, you must,” persisted one of the Miss 
Smiths; “‘and you can marry Mr. Meredith then, 
and make a grand gentleman of him.” 

The young lady, however, was in a minority on this 
head; nearly all the other cousins turned up their 
noses at Mr. Meredith. He travelled second-class, 
and they didn’t think much of him; and if Cousin 
Chrissy was an heiress, she could pick and choose, 
and must look higher than that. 

Then Mr. Smith, senior, took the “Times” of the 
day, from a file of newspapers on a side-table, and 
proceeded to look for the advertisement. But it 
wasn’t there. I took the slip I had cut out of the 
torn piece at home from its place of safety in my 
pocket, and banded it to him. 

** What paper did you cut this out of, child?” 

“Out of the ‘Times’ newspaper,” was my ready 
answer. 

“Yes, yes, I know; but the ‘Times’ of what 
date?” 

I said I didn’t know. 

“Not know! then it may have been twenty years 
ago?” 

I answered gravely that I didn’t think it could be 
quite so long ago as that; that we didn’t often see a 
London newspaper at the Nest; but now and then 
our rich neighbor, Miss Goodman, would send us a 
few numbers of the “‘ Times;” these, being seldom of 
very recent date, we were always told we need not 
return, and they generally came in the end into our 
waste-paper basket, whence I had taken what I had 
used in packing the eggs, on which occasion my eye 
had fallen, quite by chance, upon the advertisement 
in question. I had never thought of looking for the 
date of the paper; besides, as it was a torn piece, it 
was unlikely I should have been able to find it. 
Miss Goodman had been from home, and had not 
sent any newspapers for the last three or four months, 
so it must have been an old one, possibly much older 
than that, though certainly not nearly so old as 
twenty years ago. I thought Cousin Smith must be 
joking there, though I couldn’t see myself what there 
was to joke about. 

All my cousins, down to the youngest of six years’ 
old, were laughing at me. 

“ Why, how jolly green you are, Cousin Chrissy!” 
cried my Cousin Theodore, who was a grown-up 
young man, and whom of them all I liked the least. 

‘* Yes, don’t you see,” pursued his father, still ad- 
dressing me, “ that the date is a matter of great im- 
portance? In all these months that, by your ac- 
count, may have passed since the advertisement 
appeared, there has been time for a dozen Miss 
Christina Smiths to start into existence; and ten to 
one but one of them has been elever enough, before 
this, to establish her claim to the fortune which may 
have been going a begging. I wish I had noticed the 
advertisement; but I don’t often look at that sheet 
of the paper.” 

If 1 had been green before, I was now red all over. 

““When canI go to Messrs. Rudge and Ffinch’s 
office, cousin?” I asked. 

“ To-morrow is Sunday. I will take you myself on 
Monday morning,” was his reply. 

And he was as good as his word. 
the result of our inquiries. 

The Miss Christina Smith who had been adver- 
tised for in the * Times ” of the 7th and 8th of April 
—nearly nine months ago—was one of the lawyers’ 
best-known clients. They were, in fact, then tran- 
sacting business for her of a very private and con- 
filential nature, which even now they were not at 
liberty to disclose. The lady was eccentric, and, 
having occasion to leave London, where she resided, 
on a secret errand, while the business was pending, 


But, alas! for 





she had requested that if Messrs. Rudge and Ffinch 
had anything to communicate during her absence, 
they would address her not by letter, but through 
the advertisement column of the “Times.” The 
lady’s real name was not Miss Christina Smith at all; 
but she had desired (whether from mere fancy, or 
from any reason known to herself they could not tell) 
that the advertisement should be made out in that 
name. It had been the cause of a good deal of trou- 
ble to Messrs. Rudge and Ffinch, as I was the fourth 
Miss Christina Smith who had applied at their office 
in consequence. The three other ladies’ visits had, 
however, taken place long ago; Messrs. Rudge could 
not at all understand an application so late after 
date as was mine. And I did not care to explain the 
reason. I would not have these hard lawyers laugh- 
ing at me in my country simplicity, bending over my 
hamper of eggs and torn fragments of newspaper, as 
Thad seen my cousins laugh when they heard of it. 
So, with a bow and a good-morning, I left the of- 
fice, Mr. Smith accompanying me. He was very 
good to me, and did not laugh at me any more, or— 
what would have been worse—pity me; for, in spite 
of Mr. Meredith’s advice, I could not help a sore feel- 
ing of disappointment. 

So this was the end of the fine palaces and castles 
in the air which had arisen out of the baseless fabric 
of that ‘‘ Something to my advantage.” 

Yet not quite theend, either. I rather think that 
something more to my advantage than any money— 
even wealth untold—could have proved to me, «did 
arise out of that very journey to London. Is not 
happiness the best advantage? And am I not very 
happy? Mine has been, thank God, as long as I can 
remember, a happy life; yet I am happier now than I 
was ever in my life before. And why? What makes 
all nature so beautiful? Or rather, what has opened 
my heart to feel, as I never felt before, the beauty of 
this world of ours, and the goodness of the God who 
made it? Why are the hours so gulden-winged? 
Why is the reality better than the dream? 

I stayed nearly a fortnight at Westminster. Aunt 
Sarah herself advised it; for when she heard the 
eventful story of my journey in town, she could not 
bear the idea of us two girls—Eliza Jane was to re- 
turn with me—travelling alone all the way to Devon- 
shire. I bad told her of Mr. Meredith’s kindness; 
how that at the end of the fortnight he would him- 
self be going home; and that by waiting till then, 
we should have his protection so far as his route lay 
with ours—by far the greater part of the way. And 
Aunt Sarah jumped at the idea. Mr. Meredith didn’t 
jump, but he seemed very glad at her consent, for 
the idea had originated with him. 

He came several times to Westminster during that 
fortnight; and he has been oftener still to the Nest 
in the weeks and months that have succeeded. With 
dear Aunt Sarah’s full approval, we are engaged to 
be married. 

And if to possess a good man’s love; if to return 
that love with all my heart; if to know that with us 
both it willend but with our lives—what do I say? 
Shall such love end with time? Shall it not rather, 
puritied and exalted, last through all eternity? If, 
then, the prospect of wedded life together here, ina 
home where, if wealth enters not, the door is at least 
securely barred against poverty; if the hope of to- 
gether attaining to the better home above; if this be 
“something to my advantage,” then is that some- 
thing mine. 





THE GRASS-TREE. 

There grows in Australia, especially in the colony 
of Victoria, a tree known to colonists as the grass- 
tree, which, from its abundance, has been considered 
asanencumbrance. Some of the settlers knew that 
the natives extracted from the tree a tenacious kind 
of gum, which they used as glue in preparing their 
weapons and implements; but none seem to have 
been aware that the despised timber would one day 
prove to be highly valuable as a source of commer- 
cial products. This, however, has now been demon- 
strated by a colonist at St. Ronan’s, who, from the 
root of the grass-tree, extracts gum shell-lac, sugar, 
alcohol, and gas with which he lights his works. 
These are all saleable products; and as we are in- 
formed that grass-trees are so abundant near St. 
Ronan’s that six hundred tons of root and wood can 
be had every week fur the next ten years, they will 
probably be found ere long figuring in the list of 
colonial exports. In addition to the abundance of 
full-grown timber, we hear that large self-sown crops 
of young grass-trees are coming on. 





THE ORIGIN OF PERFUMERY. 


The origin of perfumery, like that of all ancient 
arts, has been the subject of great controversy. Some 
assert that its birthplace was Mesopotamia; others, 
Elam or ancient Persia; others again Arabia, which 
has long enjoyed and still retains the name of the 
“land of perfumes.” It is, however, certain that 
the first perfumes were obtained by the combustion 
of aromatic woods and gums (hence the name per 
Jumum, “through smoke”), and that the first use 
primitive nations made of them was to offer them on 
the altars erected to their gods, perhaps with the 
mystic idea that their prayers would reach them the 
sooner beiug wafted on the blue wreaths of smoke; 
or for the less poetical purpose of counteracting the 
smell of the flesh burned in their sacrifices. Modern 
incense derives its sweet balsamic smell from benzoin 
(Styrax benzoin), which also forms one of the chief 





ingredients in pastilles and fumizating papers. 
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8T. PAUL’S CHAPTER. 


The annual meeting of St. Paul’s Royal Arch Chap- 
ter was held at the Temple on Tuesday evening, Dec. 
18. The attendance was large, and the proceedings 
harmonious. The following named companions were 
elected to office: 

Henry Endicott, High Priest. 

Fred. A. Pierce, King. 

R. M. Barker, Scribe. 

Jobn K. Hall, Treasurer. 

T. H. Emmons, Secretary. 

James A. Fox, Capt. of Host. 

Chas. G. Jackman, R. A. Capt. 

Henry A. Barry, 1st Vail. 

Henry Warren, 2d Vail. 

Chas, F. Wyman, 3: Vail. 

Sam’l W. Greene, Prin. Soj. 

Elisha Pote, S. Steward. 

Wm. Sawyer, J. Steward. 

Alfred T. Turner, Trustee, 3 yrs. 

Benj. F. Nourse, Wm. H. Kent, Jabez F. Hews, 
Committee on Charity. 

The affairs ot’ the Chapter are prosperous and har- 
monious as the most devoted companion could wish, 





GRAND LODGE OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


At the annual meeting of the Grand Lodge of Mas- 
sachusetts, the following brethren were elected to 
office for the ensuing year. After the installation we 
shall publish the names of those appointed to office: 

Charles C. Dane, of Newburyport, Grand Master. , 

Samuel P. Oliver, of Boston, Senior Warden. 

Henry Muliken, of Waltham, Junior Warden. 

John McClellan, of Boston, Grand Treasurer. 

Charles W. Moore, of Boston, Grand Secretary. 

The vote was quite large and unanimous for most 
of the candidates. The interest of the occasion was 
heightened by the presentation of a magnificent re- 
galia, and Past Master’s jewel, of gold, and studded 
with diamonds, from the members of Ancient Land- 
mark Lodge of Shanghae, China, to its late Master, 
Charles E. Hill, now sojourning in this city. The 
presentation address of Grand Master Dame was 
eloquent and appropriate, and happily responded to 
by the recipient. 





ST. PAUL’S LODGE, SOUTH BOSTON. 

The officers of Saint Paul’s Lodge, South Boston, 
were installed on Tuesday evening, Dec. 11th, by W. 
P. M. Charles H. White, as follows: 

Daniel Armstrong, M. 

Parker C. Burbank, S. W. 
Alfred Smith, Jr., J. W. 

Josiah Dunham, T. 

Horace Smith, S. 

Alonzo Bancroft, S. D. 

F. G. Walbridge, J. D. 

G. W. Bail, S. S. 

H. R. Gray, J. S. 

W. H. H. Soule, Inside Sentinel. 
Rev. J. I. T, Coolidge, Chaplain. 
Lemuel Clark, Tyler. 

At the close of the installation a banquet was given 
and a dance enjoyed by the brethren and their ladies. 
Saint Paul's Lodge has been in existence twenty years, 
aud nine of those years Brother White was master. 





GRAND ENCAMPMENT OF VIRGINIA. 
At the Annual Assembly of the Grand Encampment 
of Knights Templars of Virginia, held in Richmond 
on the 13th of Dec., the following Sir Knights were 
duly elected for the ensuing year: 
R. E. E. H. Gill, of Richmond, Grand Commander. 
V. E. John R. McDaniel, of Lynchburg, Deputy 
Grand Commander. 
E. William B. Isaacs, of Richmond, Grand General- 
issimo. 
E. John W. Potts, of Hick’s Ford, Grand Captain 
General. 
E. George W. Dame, of Danville, Grand Prelate. 
E. James Evans, of Richmond, Grand Treasurer. 
E. John Dove, of Richmond, Grand Recorder. 
E. R. E. Withers, of Lynchburg, Grand Senior 
Warden. 
E. Benjamin Harrison, of Petersburg, Grand Junior 
Warden. 
E. L. F. Johnson, of Goodson, Grand Standard 
Bearer. 
E, John F, Regnault, of Richmond, Grand Sword 
Bearer. 
E. John G, Smith, of Norfolk, Grand Warden. 
FE. Thomas Angel, of Richmond, Grand Steward. 
E, R. D. Sauxay, Grand Sentinel. 


rw 


ANCIENT SCOTTISH RITE. 


A Grand Consistory of Sublime Princes of the Royal 
Secret for the State of Illinois, was inaugurated in 
Chicago, Nov. 10th, under authority »f the Supreme 
Council of Sov. Gr. Ins. Gen. for the >forthern Juris- 
Giction of the United States of Americ +. Officers were 
elected as follows: lll. Bros. W. A. S evens, 331, Com. 
in Chief; Jas. C. Luckey, 324, De;. Com. in Chief; 
W.H. Reed, 32d, First Lieut. Com.; S. H. De Luce, 
32d, Second Lieut. Com.; Wm. H. Jeffreys, 32:1, Gr 








Min. of State; P. A. Hoyne, 32d, Gr. Chancellor; 





Jas. H. Field, 32d, Gr. Secretar) ,“. T. Pomeroy, 
2d, Gr, Treasurer; S.C. Smith, 32d, Gr. Keeper of 
the Seal; A.C. Millard, 32d, Gr. Hospitaller; H.C. 
Berry, 321, Gr. Captain of the Guard; Jas. D. Paine, 
32d, Gr. Standard Bearer; J. P. Ferns, 32d, Gr. Tyler. 
The Consistory thus established has authority to 
grant charters and inaugurate Lodges of Perfection, 
Councils of Princes of Jerusalem, Chapters of Rose 
Croix, and Consistories, running through all the de- 
grees from the 4th to the 32d, inclusive. Ill. Bro. 
D. W. Thomson has been appointed by the Sov. Gr. 
Com. as District Deputy Inspector General for the 
State of Illinois. Ata large and enthusiastic meeting 
of the above body on Saturday night after, four new 
Charters were granted, and a splendid Honorarium 
presented to the Ill. Bro. John Sheville, Grand Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies, who has been with them for three 
weeks. The Honorarium was worthy the recipient 
and donors. abet 
GRAND LODGE OF Kansas.—The following breth- 
ren have been elected officers of the Grand Lodge of 
Kansas: M.S. Adams, G. M.; C. K. Holliday, D. G. 
M.; John C. Richmond, S. G. W.; E. D. Hillyers, 
J.G. W.; C. Beck, G. Treas.; E. T. Carr, G. Sec, 














@ur Curious Department. 





(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Ventilation. 

Some interesting experiments have been made at 
Cherbourg, in the presence of a government commis- 
sion, on a new system of facilitating respiration in 
the noxious atmosphere of wells and mines. The in- 
ventor’s name isGalibert. One form of this apparatus 
is a reservoir containing 110 litres of atmospheric air, 
to which two tubes were adapted. These tubes are 
fixed in a piece of horn, which is placed between the 
teeth. The operator straps the reservoir on his back, 
stops his nostrils with an instrument provided for the 
purpose, protects his eyes with closely-fitting spec- 
tacles, and breathes as slowly and quietly as possible 
through two tubes. There is another variety of the 
apparatus, in which the reservoir is dispensed with, 
and the ends of the tubes are left in the open air, but 
with this no exploration deeper than 15 or 20 metres 
can be made. With the other, the operator may re- 
main with impunity, even in the most deadly vapors, 
for twenty or twenty-five minutes. The experiments 
were pronounced entirely successful. 


London Pumps. 

Dr. Letheby has made a special report to the Com- 
missioners of Sewers on the London pumps, and their 
possible influence on the health of the inhabitants. 
It seems that the water from most of them is derived 
from shallow wells, which receive the soakage from 
adjoining drains and sewers. In some cases the saline 
constitueuts of the water indicate at once the source 
and nature of the pollution. Thus the water from 
the well in Leadenhall Market, where large quanti- 
ties of hides are salted on the public way, contains 
forty grains of common salt per gallon. The wells in 
churchyards are strongly tainted with nitrates of 
potash and ammonia. In alla large amount of or- 
ganic matter is present. Dr. Letheby, therefore, 
recommends that the water furnished by the pumps 
should not be used for domestic purposes. 





Movements of tree branches in cold weather. 

Among the papers read at the recent Botanical 
Congress was one by Professor Caspary, of Konigs- 
berg, which is of much interest. The subject is the 
movement of the branches of woody plants, caused 
by low degrees of temperature. The author’s obser- 
vations were carried on in frosty weather, and went 
to show—1. That there is during winter a movement 
of the branches on the left-hand side, the amount of 
which isin direct proportion to the frost. 2. That 
there is,in many cases, in addition to the lateral 
motion, a vertical one trom above downwards, which 
is only proportioned to the frost. 3. In other cases, 
the movement is reversed, the branches commencing 
to move upwards the instant the frost sets in (for ex- 
ample, in Acer Negundo). 4. In other plants the 
branches rise in mild weather. 





Pyrogallic Acid. 

A cheap way of making pyrogallic acid—so useful 
to photographers, hair-dyers, experimental chemists, 
and others—is said to be as follows: A certain quan- 
tity of gallic acid is put into a brown kettle with two 
or three times its weight in water. The temperature 
is raised from 200 to 210 degrees centizrale, and mai n- 
tained at that point for about half an hour, after 
which the apparatus is allowed to cool. The kettle, 
which is constructed cn Papin’s principle, is then 
opened; it contains a slightly-colored solution of 
pyrogallic acid. This solution is boiled with lamp- 
black, filtered, evaporated, and left to cool. Pyrogal- 
lic acid then crystallizes in the shape of a hard and 
amber-colored mass. To get it quite white, it should 
be distilled. 





New Anesthetic Agent. 

it has been found by M. Delcommete, of Nancy, 
that sulphide of carbon affords an anesthetic agent, 
which is both effective and convenient. Thrown «n 
any part of the skin, in astate of minute division, it ‘nm 
one minute causes great refrigeration. It thus enables 
many severe operations to be performed without any 
pain. Only aslight smarting of the skin follows; and, 





were this compound free trom odor, it would be every- 
thing that could be desired for the purpose. 
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BD Legend of Cologne Cathedral, 
A NEW YEAR STORY. 


BY JAMES Db. M'CABE, JR. 


IN the city of Cologne, full in sight of the rushing 
Rhine, as it sweeps by the proud old dwellings that 
tell us of the days that are gone, stands an edifice 
famed throughout the world tor its beauty and its 
splendor. It is the Cathedral of Colugne, and it has 
a weird, strange history vf its own, apart from its 
magnificence. From the veutral tower, high over 
the roofs of the neighboring buillit.gs, rises the grim, 
bare framework of a crane, cr derick. 1t was placed 
there three centuries ago fur the purpose of raising 
from the ground the materials destined for the com- 
pletion of the tower. Yet siuce it was placed there 
no work has been done on the tower, though re- 
peated effurts have been made to finish it; and the 
crane has stvod there ever since, a silent and stern 
witness of the mighty deeds that have been done in 
the land. It will stand there, perhaps, forever, for 
its timbers are tough and strong, or at Jeast until it 
topples and falls to the ground; but no work will 
ever be perfurmed by it, nor will the tower or the 
grand old church ever be completed, tor a curse is 
upon the place, and no band that is raised to tinish 
it will prosper. It has been many centuries since the 
foundation was laia, and though the spot is so hal- 
lowed by the martyrdom of the eleven thousand 
virgins, and though effort after effort has been made 
to carry the work to a successtul completion, the 
capstone will never be laid. If you ask any of the 
old inhabitants the reason of this, he will tell you, if 
he be well-informed in the chrouicles of the city, that 
the gorgeous building is under a spell laid upon it by 
the devil who prevents aud will always prevent its 
completion. 

Two hundred years ago there lived in the city of 
Cologne a poor young architect by the name of Al- 
brecht Mueller. He was poor only in purse, however, 
for in personal beauty and in genius he was wealthy 
beyond comparison. He had been lett an orphan at 
an early age, and he had struggled along ever since, 
with but few friends and little or no help. He was 
now twenty-six years old, and since his mejority he 
had been eking out a miserable existence as the 
assistant of a wealthy architect of the city. His mas- 
ter was a cold, hard man, and he used the young 
man ill, as a general thing. In a moment of des- 
peration, when he wus on the point of abdsulute starv- 
ation, Albrecht had signed a compact with Karl 
Rembrandt, by which he pledged himself to serve 
him faithfully for twenty-tive years, for an annual 
sum scarcely sufficient to keep him alive. He knew 
he was making a hurd bargain, but so despe- 
rate was his situation at the time, that he would 
have bartered his soul for a mouthful ot food. Karl 
Rembrandt also knew that the bargain was a hard 
one. He rarely made any other sort ofcompact. He 
knew the young man had talent, and he meant to 
secure possessiva of it for himself, and during the 
five years that Albrecht had served him he had made 
large sums by the young man’s genius. Nv plan, or 
design that came trom the fertile brain of Albrecht 
Mueller, ever failed, yet no one knew the real author. 
Tue master always claimed them as his own, and 
the people marvelled that Karl Rembrandt should 
have acquired such great genius sv suddenly. 

Albrecht knew allthis, and it caused him many a 
bitter pang. He would have broken his bonds a 
hundred times, but for the fatal compact he had 
signed. Tue law was stern and rigid in those days, 
and it showed no mercy tothe humble. In spite of 
his geuius he was only a half-starved workman, and 
his master was wealthy and fumous. Ifhe escaped, 
he knew he would be re-captured and brought back, 
to suffer perhaps untold misery; so it was the part 
of common sense to bear his lot, hurd as it was. 

There was one thing, and one thing only, that re- 
conciled him to his fate. His master’s daughter, an 
only child and the pride of the hard man’s heart, 
came frequently to the work-room to watch Albrecht 
at his drawings, and the young man, despite the in- 
equality of their positions, learned to love her, and to 
be happy even in bis misery when she was near. 
Yet it was a hopeless love, for Lis compact with the 
father rendered it impossible for him ever tu wed 

her; and besides this, he had often beard his master 
say that Marguerite should never wed lower than a 
duke. 

. Marguerite Rembrandt was very different in char- 
acter from her futher. She was beautiful beyond 
comparison, and as pure and good of heart as she was 
beautiful. She was gentle and tender to all, and cold 
and haughty to none. She often wondered why Al- 
brecht, whose genius she knew and appreciated, should 
be content to spend his days as au apprentice, instead 
of seeking to rise to the position to which his merits en- 
titled him. She was ignorant of the shameful com- 
pact into which her father had drawn him, and she 
was both sufprised and grieved to tind that the works 
which brought her father wealth and fume were not 
his, but the productions of the pale, gloomy assistant. 
Once she asked him why he did not claim his own 
work, but he answered almost sternly: 

** Tt is best as it is, mistress.” 

From that time she began to pity him—a bad be- 
ginning for so young and fair a maiden—and it enied 
in her fiuding that she loved Albrecht Mueller with 
all the purity and intensity of her fresh and guileless 
heart. Yet neither hal ever spoken a word of love 
tothe other. Both trembled at the depth of their 
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passion, and the immensity of the obstacles that lay | 
between them. Albrecht became gloomier than 
ever, and even the bright and happy Marguerite 
grew sad and pensive. 
One day the master came into the work-room in 
bot haste. Approaching Albrecht, who looked up 
from his work sternly and coldly, he thrust a paper 
into his hands, and said: 
“Read this, Master Mueller, and tell me what 
thou canst do for it.” 
Albrecht read the paper mechanically. It was a 
proclamation from the magistrates of Cologne, an- 
nouncing that funds had been procured to complete 
the work on the cathedral. The original plans of the 
building had been lost, and the authorities now call- 
ed on all the skillful architect of the land to bring 
forward designs for the completion of the work. The 
choice would be made at the next Easter, then three 
months off, and to the successful architect would be 
awarded the superintendence of the work, a princely 
sum in money, and the honor of citizenship. To this 
would be added the fame of completing the great 
cathedral. 
** Well,” said the master, eagerly, when Albrecht 
laid down the paper on his bench, “what sayest 
thou?” 
“1 can win the prize ifI essay to do so,” replied 
the young man, coldly. 
* Win it for me?” asked the master, uneasily. 
* No,” cried Albrecht, starting up, passionately. 
“ Why should I slave for thee when wealth and fame 
are within my grasp? No, Master Rembrandt, I 
will make the effort for mvself.”” 
“Av, do so,” said the master, with a cold sneer; 
“and when thy design is chosen, [ will claim it as 
my own, an‘1 denounce thee as having stolen it from 
me. Then, good Master Mueller, methinks a gibbet 
will be the fortune that will await thee.” 
The young man’s heart seemed bursting, and his 
brain seemed on fire. He tried to speak caluwly, but 
he coulk! only gasp ont his words: 
“T will maintain my claim then,” he said, huskily. 
“* T will expose our shameful compact, and denounce 
thee to the magistrates and all the citizens as the 
robber of my genius, and the blighter of my life and 
hopes.”’ 
“And 1,” said the master, scornfully, “ will tell 
thee in that august presence, that thou liest. Trust 
me, young man, no one in Cologne will believe thee 
in preference to Karl Rembrandt, the great archi- 
tect.” And the cruel man laughed loud and long. 
Albrecht sank into his seat by the bench, and 
buried his face in his hands. His heart was tull of 
des} air, and his eyes were so hot and dry that he 
could not weep. The master stood with his arms 
fulded, watching him witha bitter smile. For full 
half an hour neither moved, and one would have 
thonght them lifeless statues, so still and hushed 
they were. At last Albrecht raised his head. His 
face v as as colorless as the paper on which the pro- 
clamation vas written, and his eyes were dull and 
rei—they seemed as if they had been scorched by the 
fierce fires of anguish that had been sweeping over 
his soul. 
“Wave your will, 
“What must I do?” 
‘« Listen to me,” said the master, calmly. “TI will 
make thee a fair offer. Win me this prize, and I will 
give thee two hundred golden crowns. More than 
this, [ wi!l burn the compact that binds thee to me, 
and thou mayest go thy way, where thou wilt—to the 
devil tor aught I care. I shall give up my business, 
then, and end my days in honor and peace.” 
Albrecht showed no joy at this offer, which was far 
better than he bad expected, but said, quietly: 
“Be it so, Master Rembrandt. When shall I 
begin?” 
“At once,” was the reply. ‘‘Go thou to the cathe- 
dral and examine it carefully. Finish thy design 
with all speed, but do thy best, and if the prize be 
mie, I will keep my word with thee.” 

With this the master left the room, and Albrecht 
put away the work on which he had been engaged, 


master,” he said, drearily. 





and set out for the cathedral. But instead of going 
over the building to examine it, as his master had 
ordered him, he went straight up te the top of the 
central tower, and seating himself at the base of the 
crane, then new and ready for use, he buried his 
tuce in his hands, and fell into a long and painful 
reverie When he raised his head again the moon 
was shining and the lights in the city were all glim- 
mering brightly hundreds of feet below him. Then 
he knew that it had been several hours since he first 
went up on the tower. He rose to his feet hastily, 
and was about to descend, when he saw standing 
near him the figure ofa man, The stranger was a tall 
thin man, with a heavy black cloak wrapped around 
him; his features were partially concealed by the 
heavy brim of his hat, but the young man could not 
help being startled by the strange cynical expres- 
sion of the mouth. He could not imagine how the 
man reached the top of the tower, for he had not 
heard him as he ascended. 

‘* So, Master Mueller,” said the stranger, quietly, 
“thy lot seems a hard one.” 

“ What knowest thou of me?” said Albrecht, a 
cold shndder creeping over him. 

“JI know thee,” replied the stranger, quietly, 
‘better than thou knowest thyself. Listen. Wouldst 
thou be wealthy and famous? Wouldst thou mar- 
ry Marguerite Rembrandt? Wouldst thou win the 
prize for the design for the completion of this tower? 
All this I can give thee, if thou wilt take them.” 

“ Who art thou?” asked the young man, in a voice 
of horror. 





‘TI am Satan, the Prince of Hell,” said the stranger, 


calmly. Albrecht raised his 
of the cross, but the Evil One stopped him. 
not to drive me from thee,” he continued, “for the 
offer 1 make thee will not be repeated. I have sworn 
that this cathedral shall not be completed. Aid me, 
and I will serve thee faithfully for twenty years. 
Nota wish of thine shall fail of fultilment. Refuse, 
and a life of poverty and misery awaits thee.” 

“ Name thy conditions,” said Albrecht, gloomily. 

‘Thy soul,” was the calm reply. ‘On the New 
Year night, twenty years hence, at the hour of mid- 
night, I will come for thee.” 

* Is there no way of escape?” asked Albrecht. 

“ One way only,” replied the EvilOne. “ If atany 
time thou canst find a mortal with a soul so pure 
that no taint of sin can be found upon it, and so de- 
voted as to: be willing to take upon it all thy guilt, 
and meet me here on any New Year night before the 
years I give thee expire, I will accept the exchange, 
and set thee free from the price I have laid upon 
thee. Dost thou accept my terms?” 

The Evil One held out his hand. Albrecht hesi- 
tated only fora moment, and then clasped it in his 
own. in another instant he found himself stand- 
ing alone in the street at the base of the tower. The 
Evil One was gone, but the young man felt in the 
palm of his hand a burning sensation, Hastening to 
a neighbouring shop, he looked at it by the light of the 
lamp in the window, and saw just over the line ot 
fortune the mark of a tiny cloven hoof scorched into 
the tlesh. He grew faint and sick at heart as he saw 
it, for he knew that the unholy compact was signed 
and sealed, and that it was too late to retract. 





Easter Sunday came atlast. The magistrates were 
assembled in high state at the town hall, and the 
plans for the completion of the cathedral were laid 
before theiu. One after another was slowly and care- 
fully examined, until the list was gone through. 
There remained but one to be inspected, and as the 
presiding magistrate unfolded it, a cry of delight 
burst from all at the board. There was no further 
question about the merits of the plans. This was 
the only one worthy of the promised reward. It was 
so grand and beautiful that mortal man could not 
surpass it. The name appended tothe paper was 
new to the magistrates. It was Albrecht Mueller. 

The rage of Karl Rembrandt was terrible when be 
found that Albrecht hati won the prize in spite of 
hia; but he was soon mollified. The day had not 
passed by when the young man, magnificently at- 
tired, appeared befure him, and in answer to his 
questions, informed him that by the death of a re- 
lative he had fallen heir toa princely fortune. He 
offered his former master the reward which he was 
to receive for the design for the cathedral tower, and 
it was wonderful to see how rapidly the old man’s 
wrath abated. The wealthy heir of a priucely for- 
tune was a very different person from the humble 
apprentice. His cup of joy was filled when the young 
man demanded the hand of Marguerite in marriage. 
What if Albrecht was lowly born, he asked himself, 
was he not the wealthiest man in Cologne, and the 
most fumous, too? No duke or prince that he knew 
could command such a fortune as that which had so 
suddenly fallen into the lap of the young man. So 
the bargaiu was sealed. 

Could Karl Rembrandt have known where ali this 
wealth came from he would have turned from it in 
terror. But he knew nothing of the fearful cost at 
which Albrecht had purchased his honors and riches, 
and so he gave into the keeping of one already ac- 
cursed, the daughter whom he loved fur better than 
his life. 5 

In due time, the young people were married and 
settled comfortably in Karl Rembrandt's home, for 
the old man could not bear that his child shuuld go 
from him. 

When the warm weather had fairly set in the 
work on the cathedral was begun. Albrecht was at 
his post to direct it. During the ticst day one of the 
ropes attached to the craue was caught in the frame- 
work, and one of the workwen climbed out to re- 
lease it. As the man came back, Albrecht put out 
his hand to assist him to a firm footing on the tower, 
when invuluntarily he gave him a push, that sent 
him headlong dowu to the street below, where he was 
crushed toa lifeless mass. Albrecht heard a harsh 
mocking laugh, and he knew that the horrible deed 
was not his own, but the work of the master to whom 
he had sold himself. 

Well, the work on the tower went on, but each day 
was marked by some terrible accident. Six men 
were killed in the first week; during the next week 
the workmen found each morning that their work of 
the previous day had been undone during the night. 
A watch was set at night for another week, but 
though the work remained undisturbed, the acci- 
dents to the workmen increased. At last, no one 
could be hired even for the highest wages to work on 
the tower. Every one declared that a curse was 
upon it. In vain the bishop and the priests sought 
to exorcise the spirit that had laid hold of the tower. 
Every effurt to complete the work met with some 
disaster that frustrated it. So that in five years the 
hope of completing the tower during that generation 
was abandoned in despair. It became noised about 
that Satan was the hindering power that held back 
the work, and no one could be found bold enough to 
wish to encounter the hostility of the Evil One, by 
thwarting or epposing his plans. 

Meanwhile, Albrecht Mueller grew more famous, 








No one believed him connected with the unholy 
| doing at the cathedral, and his great wealth aided 


| him in adding to his reputation. But he was pot 


| happy. The mark of the Evil One on his hand had 


hand to make the sign | disappeared, but he felt that it had burnt into his 
** Seek | soul. 


Now that it was too late, a terrible remorse, 
which grew stronger and deeper every day, seized 
upon him. He wept and prayed, but his prayers 
made him shudder, fur they seemed to be only deep 
curses. He grew pale and thin, and his strength 
seemed to be failing him.’ Sleep forsook him, and he 
grew almost mad with despair. He worked to find 
relief from his sufferings, but his labors, while they 
brought him fame, seemed only to make his condi- 
tion worse. His sinful compact was destroying him 
body and soul, and he began to fear that his terri- 
ble master would claim him long befvre the twenty 
years were ended. 

Marguerite noticed all this, Jand vainly sought to 
learn the cause. He shrank from her questions. 
Her purity and goodness were only fresh tortures to 
him. He loved her, ah, so dearly, but even that love 
was growing to be a curse to him. At last, when he 
was almost heart-broken with despair, the miserable 
man, yielding to the entreaties of his young wife, told 
her all the sad story of his sin, how he had bartered 
his soul for the wealth and fame he had won. He 
kept back nothing, not even the condition upon which 
the Evil One had offered him his release. Margue- 
rite listened as one in a dream, and then she tried to 
soothe him to rest, bidding him trust in God, and all 
would be well. 

1t was the last night in the old year when Al- 
brecht told her the story of his bargain with the Evil 
One. She was a very simple, loving soul, and her 
only thought was for her husband’s happiness. She 
dwelt long upon what she had heard, and in her 
heart she formed a plan to rescue him, and she pray- 
ed God to grant her strength to carry out her reso- 
lution. When the next morning, which was New 
Year’s day, dawned, Marguerite was very silent, but 
she did not seem unhappy. When the night came 
she kissed her husband tenderly, and then sought the 
cathedral. 

The next morning, the monks who had kept vigils 
in the church, declared they had heard strains of 
heavenly music which seemed to hover over the 
cathedral during the night, and such music as can 
come only from the heavenly choir. The watchmen 
on the city walls said they had seen a white-robed 
figure on the central tower of the cathedral, which 
they took to be an angel. Albrecht Mueller heard 
this, and his heart stood still with horror. The next 
moment saw him flying towards the church. He 
climbed to the top of the tower, and called wildly on 
his wife, but no voice answered him. Then his eyes 
rested on a silent figure that lay motionless almost 
at his feet. He bent over her, and the cry of morta} 
agony that escaped his lips tuld that his worst fears 
were contirmed. Marguerite had died to save him. 
But the look of peace and holy happiness which her 
features wore, told that no satanic power had taken 
her soul. Heaven had defeated the Evil One, and 
the angels had borne her spirit away to a better 
world. Albrecht Mueller gazed at the pure sweet 
face but a moment, and then starting up sprang 
from the dizzy height, and was dashed to pieces on 
the stones below. 

Cologne Cathedral ‘is still unfinished. Ages will 
roll away, but the spell that hangs over it will never 
be removed. 
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(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
To roast Chickens, 

Observe the same directions in stuffing them as for 
aturkey. If you wish to roast several at once, the 
spit may be put through sideways, instead of length- 
ways, and four or five can thus be roasted at once, in 
a large roaster. Boil the inwards and make the 
gravy as for turkey. An hour is time enough to 
roast a chicken. 


To roast Ducks. 

For a pair of ducks, make a stuffing of bread 
crumbs, one chopped onion, powdered sage, butter, 
pepper and salt. Roast them before # quick fire half 
or three*quarters of an hour; flour them thick, turn 
and baste them often. Make a gravy as directed for 
the turkey, adding a little catsup. 





Chicken Salad. 

Boil or reast a nice fuwl. When cold cut off all the 
meat and chop it a little, but not very small; cut up 
a large bunch of celery and mix with the chicken. 
Boil four eggs hard, mash and mix them with sweet 
oil, pepper, salt, mustard and a gill of vinegar. Beat 
this mixture very thoroughly together, and just be- 
fore dinner pour it over the chicken. 





To boil a Turkey. 

Stuif a young turkey, weighing six or seven pounds, 
with bread, butter, salt, pepper and minced parsely ; 
skewer up the legs and wings as if to roast; floura 
cloth and pin around it. Boilit fifty minutes, then 
set off the kettle and Jet it stand, close covered, half 





an hour more. The steam will cook it sufficiently. 
To be eaten with drawn butter and stewed oysters. 





| To broil Chickens. 

| Cut them open through the back, take out the in- 

| wards, wash them and wipe them dry; place the in- 

‘side down on the gridiron. They must broil slowly, 
and care be taken they do not burn. To keep them 
flat, lay a tin sheet upon them, with a weight. Broil 
thirty-five or forty minutes, and dress with butter, 
pepper aud salt. 
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TO MARY. 
¢ The lark delights in morning skle 
And, mounting, carols fee; 


The turtle to its lover hics, 





| Vey And coos upon the tree, 
| Then Mary with the deep black e. 
; 7 I will be bail for thee, 
ri) Mary! 
ot I will be bail for thee, 
‘ 


I care not with what crime thou’: 
It matters not to me! 

By yonder statutes, vermeil-marg: 
I swear that thou shalt be 

On my recognizance enlarged— 
Yes, I'll be bail for thee, 

Mary! 

I will be bail for thee. 

A Washington correspondent eave a t 
the President a few days ago whether bi 
mark about “ losing his head like James 

was not a blunder of the reporter rather 
| Prosident himself. “Certainly it was, 
Johnson, “the whole press of the count: 
be bought up to misrepresent what I 
make me appear ridiculous in the eyes 0 
1 never raid that James the Second lost 
was Charles the Second 1 spoke of.” 





A key of one of the large record safes 
House of Columbus, Ohio, having been 
was punched through the back with a cr 
rear wall of the “safe” was found to co 
thin sheets of iron, with a layer of 
between. 


A dozen young Pittsfleld clerks had 
called a “hunt” on Thankegiving day, 
side killing the most game was to win as 
side brought in a red squirrel, and the 
very domestic-looking rabbit. The rabl 
declared the winner, and they had their 


The Narragansett Weekly tells a story 
in North Stonington, who shot at a rabl: 
barrels of his gun, and missing It, tovk 
box from his pecket, and threw it at 
hitting it on the head and killing it instar 





The following order, verbatim, was lat 
by a Chicago undertaker :—" Sur,—My 
| and wants to be burried tomorro. At W) 
U knose wair to dig the ho»l—bi the slu 
uther wives—-Lot it be deep.” 

The greatest wonder in the State of | 
“Walled Lake,” which is three feet hig! 
earth's surface, and occupies nineteen hu: 
It has not yet been ascertained where 
comes from, or where it goes to, yet itals 
fresh and clear. 

The Russian telegraph line is growin 
passing through pathless wastes and dese: 
vast regions where the human volce was) 
before, to bring the civilized ends of the 
gether. 





A Circassian has the sleeves to his ena! 
and shows respect to his superiors by con 
hands in them, Onr young men, in simi 
show their respect to their elders by conce 
hands in their pockets, 

Some three or four weeks since a your 
used to labor, engaged to work for a farm: 
gan. Being quite delicate, he was kindly 
the family. About a week ago he requeate © 
view with the farmer’s son, when, after 
promise of secrecy for twenty-four hou: 
him that he was one of a band of robbers 
to rob his father of his money, but that b 
so kindly treated, that he had abandone 
and warned him to look out for the others 





Lord Stafford recently addressed the 
i rather curious letter toa Norwich, Engla 
‘. 7h, “A report being very prevalent crediting 
fv | legacy of £90,000, I will thank you to have 
\ ness to contradict it. Nosuch good luck b: 
me; and | am afraid, if 1 passively suffer | 
to grow and be propagated, I may be ex; 
| behave very much like a gentleman ’—that 
three times its value for any article I m 
clined to purchase.” 








A young fellow, whose better half bad 
sented him with a pair of bouncing twins 
charch one Sunday. During the discours 
gyman looked right at our innocent friend 
in a tone of thrilling eloquence, “ Young 
have an important responsibility thrust 1; 
The newly-fledged dad, supposing the pr: 
luded to his peculiar home event, considera 


led the audience by exclaiming, “ Yes, I hu 
’em.” 





Here is acase of two persons talking 
| seme thing. “I would not bea woman, f 
4, | Could nut love her,” says Montague. La 
Montague says, ‘ The only objection I hav 
man is, that I then should have to marry a 
Which is correct, the man's estimate of w 
the woman's? 

A young rustic was exhibiting three | 
very choice sproce gum at @ store in Choty 
York, when a Bostonian, pleased with 1 
transparent appearance, asked tse young p 
he would take for it. “Gilly!” sah he, ** 
have a chor out of this; my gal is goin’ to bi 




















bit on't.” 






























he felt that it had burnt into his 
peg te it was too late, a terrible age 
ich grew stronger and deeper every day, sei 
m him. He wept and prayed, but his prayers 
de him shudder, fur they seemed to be only deep 
ses. He grew pale and thin, and his strength 
med to be failing him." Sleep forsook him, and he 
w almost mad with despair. He worked to find 
ief from his sufferings, but his labors, while md 
sught him fame, seemed only to make his ~ - 
nu worse. His sinful compact was destroying vd 
ly and soul, and he began to fear that his _ 
. master would claim him long before the twenty 
ars were ended. 
venue noticed all this, jand vainly — to 
mn the cause. He shrank from her ques ool 
t purity and goodness were only fresh bang 
in. He loved her, ah, 80 dearly, but even that ee 
«8 growing to be a curse to him. At last, i ctor 
«8 almost heart-broken with despair, the misera’ 4 
an, yielding to the entreaties of his young nwa 
r all the sad story of his sin, how he had bar’ 2 
ssoul for the wealth and fame he had won. ak 
pt back nothing, not even the condition upon Ww: 
e Evil One had offered him his release. aie 
-e listened as one ina dream, and then she tri rs he 
othe him to rest, bidding him trust in God, an 
well. 
gb the last night in the old year when a 
‘echt told her the story of his bargain with the “3 
ne. She was a very simple, loving soul, and bos 
ily thought was for her husband’s rege ye a 
welt long upon what she had heard, an 
vart she formed a plan to rescue him, and she pray- 
{God to grant her strength to carry out her > 
ition. When the next morning, which was . 4 
ear’s day, dawned, Marguerite was very silent, a 
ae did not seem unhappy. When the night a 
ae kissed her husband tenderly, and then sought the 
pcg morning, the monks who had kept ko 
1 the church, declared they had heard strains a 
eavenly music which seemed to hover over 
athedral during the night, and such music — 
ome only from the heavenly choir. The wate a 
n the city walls said they had seen & bangers - 
igure on the central tower of the cathedral, w ace 
ney took to be an angel. Albrecht Mueller hi , 
his, and his heart stood still with horror. The = 
uoment saw him flying towards the church. He 
limbed to the top of the tower, and called wildly on 
ais wite, but no voice answered him. Then his a 
ested on a silent figure that lay motionless amet 
at his feet. He bent over her, and the cry of morta: 
agony that escaped his lips told that his worst ~ 
were contirmed. Marguerite had died to save : ‘ 
But the look of peace and holy happiness which he! 
features wore, told that no satanic power had yo 
her soul. Heaven had defeated the Evil One, _ 
the angels had borne her spirit away to a bet! we 
world. Albrecht Mueller gazed at the pure swee 
face but a moment, and then starting up eng 
from the dizzy height, and was dashed to pieces on 
low. 
“nae cians is still unfinished. Ages will 
roll away, but the spell that hangs over it will never 
be removed. 


| ~— Pouseheeper. 


‘| [Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
coast Chickens. 
ee the same directions in stuffing them as for 
aturkey. If you wish to roast several at once, the 
| spit may be put through sideways, instead of length- 
ways, and four or five can thus be roasted at once, in 
ja large roaster. Boil the inwards and make the 
| gravy as for turkey. An hour is time enough to 
| roast a chicken. 

















—_— 


' 
roast Ducks. 
= a pair of ducks, make a stuffing of bread 


crumbs, one chopped onion, powdered sage, _—- 
pepper and salt. Roast them before a quick fire half 
or three*quarters of an hour; flour them thick, turn 























and baste them often. Make a gravy as directed for 
the turkey, adding a little catsup. 
ioe fowl. When cold cut off all the 
meat and chop it a little, but not very small; i up 
a large bunch of celery and mix with the chi = 
Boil fuur eggs hard, mash and mix them with swee 
salt, mustard and a gill ofvinegar. Beat 


ue prev dawe very thoroughly together, and just be- 
t | fre dinner pour it over the chicken. 
$ i urkey. 
FE: lar eet = weighing six or seven — 
‘S| with bread, butter, salt, pepper and reaped v3 
: skewer up the legs and wings as if to Toast; way 
“+ | Goth and pin around it. Boil it fifty anne aed 
set off the kettle and let it stand, close coveret A ~ 
©} an hour more. The steam wil! cook it sufficiently. 
1 | yo de eaten with drawn butter and stewed oysters. 
it | 
ki _—— 


' 
il Chi ns. 
ee toe So the back, take out the in- 
y | wards, wash them and wipe them dry; place me = 
eside down on the gridiron. They must broii slowly, 
be taken they donot burn. To keep them 


3. 


nd care ; ' L 
4 pw lay a tin sheet upon them, with a weight. Broil 
ot thirty-five or forty minutes, and dress with butter, 
ud | pepper and salt. 
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TO MARY. 
The lark delights in morning skies, 
And, mounting, carols free; 
The turtle to its lover hies, 
And coos upon the tree. 
Then Mary with the deep black eyes, 
I will be bail for thee, 
Mary! 
I will be bail far thee. 


I care not with what crime thou ‘rt charged, 
It matters not to me! 
By yonder statutes, vermeil-marged, 
I swear that thou shalt be 
On my recognizance enlarged— 
Yes, I'll be bail for thee, 
Mary! 
I will be bail for thee. 

A Washington correspondent savs a friend asked 
the President a few days ago whether bis alleged re- 
mark about “ losing his head like James the Second” 
was not a blunder of the reporter rather than of the 
President himself. “Certainly it was,” said Mr. 
Johnson, “the whole press of the country seemed to 
be bought up to misrepresent what I said, and to 
make me appear ridiculous in the eyes of the world. 
1 never raid that James the Second lost his head; it 
was Charles the Second 1 spoke of.” 


A key of one of the large record safes in the State 
House of Coiumbus, Ohio, having been lost, a hole 
was punched through the back with acrowbar. The 
rear wall of the “safe” was found to consist of two 
thin sheets of iron, with a layer of rotten bark 
between. 

A dozen young Pittsfield clerks had what they 
calied a “hunt” on Thanksgiving day, in which the 
sije killing the most game was to win asupper. One 
side brought in a red squirrel, and the other side a 
very domestic-looking rabbit. The rabbit side was 
declared the winner, and they had their supper. 


The Narragansett Weekly tells a story of a hunter 
in North Stonington, who shot at a rabbit from both 
barrels of his gun, and missing it, tovk his tobacco- 
box from his pocket, and threw it at the rabbit, 
hitting it on the head and killing it instantly. 


The following order, verbatim, was lately received 
by a Chicago undertaker:— Sur,—My wife is ded 
an wants to be burried tomorro. At Wunner klock. 
U knose wair to dig the ho»l—bi the side of my too 
uther wives—L2t it be deep.” 

The greatest wonder in the State of Iowa is the 
“Walled Lake,” which is three feet higher than the 
earth’s surface, and cccupies nineteen hundred acres. 
It bas not yet been ascertained where the water 
comes from, or where it goes to, yet italnays remains 
fresh and clear. 

The Russian telegraph line is growing in length, 
passing through pathless wastes and deserts, through 
Vast regions where the human voice was never heard 
before, to bring the civilized ends of the earth to- 
gether. 

A Circassian has the sleeves to his coat very long, 
and shows respect to his superiors by concealing his 
hands in them. Our young men, in similar fashion, 
show their respect to their elders by concealing their 
hands in their pockets. 

Some three or four weeks since a young man un- 
used to labor, engaged to work for a farmer in Michi- 
gan. Being quite delicate, he was kindly treated by 
the family. About a week ago he requested an inter- 
view with the farmer’s son, when, after exactinga 
promise of secrecy for twenty-four hours, he told 
him that he was one of a band of robbers, that were 
to rob his father of his money, but that he had been 
so kindly treated, that he had abandoned the idea, 
and warned him to look out for the others. 


Lord Stafford recently addressed the following 
rather curious letter toa Norwich, England, paper: 
‘“‘ A report being very prevalent crediting me with a 
legacy of £90,000, I will thank you to have the kind- 
| ness to contradict it. Nosuch good luck has befallen 
| me; and I am afraid, if 1 passively suffer the ramor 
to grow and be propagated, I may be expected ‘to 
behave very much like a gentleman ’—that is, to pay 
three times its value for any article I may feel in- 
clined te purchase.” 

A young fellow, whose better half bad just pre- 
sented him with a pair of bouncing twins, attended 
church one Sunday. During the Ciscourse the cler- 
gyman looked right at our innocent friend, and said, 
ina tone of thrilling eloquence, ‘Young man, you 
have an important responsibility thrust upon you.” 
The newly-fledged dad, suppesing the preacher al- 
luded to his peculiar home event, considerably start- 
let the audience by exclaiming, “ Yes, I have two of | 
em.” | 





Here is acase of two persons talking abont the 
same thing. ‘I would not be a woman, for then I 


) | 
, | could nut love her,” says Montague. Lady M. W. | 


Montague says, ‘‘ The only objection I have to bea 
man is, that I then should have to marry a woman.” | 
Which is correct, the man’s estimate of woman, or | 
the woman’s? 

A young rustic was exhibiting three pounds of 
very choice spruce gum at a store in Chotquay, New | 
York, when a Bostonian, pleased with the clear, | 
transparent appearance, asked tre young man what | 
he would take for it. “Gilly!” said he, ** you can’t | 
have a chor out of this; my gal is goin’ to have every | 
bit on’t.”’ | 





@ . . 
Much in Piitle. 

General Thomas has received a handsome gold 
| medal from Tennessee. 
| The comleruned Canadian Fenians will not be exe- 
cuted till March, if then. 

Mr. Peabody has given another $50,000 to Danvers 
for a lecture-room and library. 

Russia has dissolved all connections with the court 
of Rome. 

Charles P. Bosson, long connected with Boston pa- 
pers, is dead. 

Dexter H. Follett is about to erecta theatre on 
Washington street. 

Another attempt is to be made to admit Culorado 
as # State. 

Lord Monck has gone to Eagland to see about con- 
federating the provinces. 

Professor Agassiz thinks our school system wants 
a little overhauling. -We should think so. 

The ocean yacht race is attracting much attention. 
The Henrietta is the favorite. 

Otis Norcross bas been elected mayor of Boston, 
ant we hope he will make a good one. 

Hampton Roads has been tavored with the presence 
of many humpback whales. 

Surratt will be pardoned, if he will tell all that he 
knows. 

The purchase of Lower California has been formally 
confirmed by the Juarez government. 

An old hunter lately found $7000 in gold and silver, 
buried in an old keg, near the Mississippi River. 

Tae profits of the London Times last year were 
$256,000 

The London Telegraph has the largest circulation 
in England—155,000. i 

The march ef enterprise has transfignred the Canal 
street of New Orleans into a Parisian boulevard. 

The editor of a California paper has been presented 
with a radish about the size of a five-gallon keg. 

The past season has been for Colorado a very 
favorable one. 

The jast great fire in Oil City was caused by a cat 
upsetting a lamp. 

Insects, a8 Ornaments, are still in great demand in 
Paris. 

“Tie Mabanejakh Dhuleed Singh,” is a pensioner 
m England to the tne of $200,000 per annum. 

A Norwich, Ct., clergyman offers to forfeit $10,000 
ifa quart of pure spirits can be found in that city. 

There isa thirteen hundred acre cranberry farm 
in Michigan. 

The “petroleum belt” in California is seven hun- 
dred miles long, and forty or fifty miles wide. 

The « fiicers of internal revenue are seizing distille- 
ries by the wholesale. 

The newly-discovered gold-fields in Canada are 
pronounced very rich. 

Kentucky has given 100,000 bushels of corn to the 
poor of Georgia. 

The first shipload of American contributions to the 
Paris Fair has been sent from New York. 

A special car had to be chartered to carry a huge 
turnip to a Western editor. 

The Califoruia papers are enthusiastic over their 
codfish. 

In Java twenty-eight different degrees of rank are 
indicated by the parasols. 

Maximilian’s last dollar is on exhibition in a San 
Francisco’s broker’s office. 

A Southern paper says the South occupies the 
steerage on the ship of State. 

The sick emperor of the French is an inch shorter 
than the empress. 

During the late flood at Preston tweiuty rats took 
refuge in a hive full of bees. ‘‘Any port in a storm.” 

Among the passengers recently arrived in Califor- 
nia is Mrs. Grandy. 
The French government papers are as dumb as a 
dead mule respecting Mexican matters. 
The Chicago merchants have departed from the 
custom of cash payments. 
Nearly the whole adult female population of Mar- 
Seilles wear false hair. 
A murderer has been captured in Missouri by 
means of a furtune-teller. 
A Virginia court has decided that a wife's clothing 
belongs to her husband. 
The new bcidge across the Ohio, at Cincinnati, was 
predicted forty-seven years ago. 
A huge lion, said to have escaped from an itinerant 
menagerie, is roaming about the hills of Indiana. 














Marriages. 


nn en ene 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Eddy, Mr. Henry M. Hawkins 
and Miss R. Jennie stevenson. 
By _ Rev. Mr. Winkley, Mr. James H. Clark and Miss 
Jennie N. Hadley. 
Kiy Rev. Mr. Hale, Mr. George E. Bruce and Miss Emily 
C. Allen. 

sy Kev. Mr. Thayer, Mr. Charles H. Wise and Miss 
Frances A. Slade. 

By Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr. William H. Welch and Miss 
Estelle A. Davis, ali of Cambridge. 

At Scituate, by Rev. Mr. Sessions, Mr. William T. Bur- 
rows and Miss Racbel N. Litchfield. 























In this city, Miss Clara Verter, 19; Dr. Isaae H. Apple- 
ton. 77: Mrs vy Apph ton, 66; Miss sarah A. Hicks, 
23: Captain R Wescott, 66; John 5S. Rocs, Esq 
Mrs. Prudence W. Church. 

At raica Plain, Mr ‘thomas Glover, 74; Mr. Isaac F. 
Me-riam. 41 


At Hingham, Mr. James P. Underwood, 23. 
At South Framingham, Mr. Charles iiosmer, 67. 
At Sou ane Singleton, 30. 

t Shar 





Billings. ¢. 


} sk-tches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 


| TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
generai title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
| in style, and comprising the following titles: 


| No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 
| leer of 1976. Joy ayivayus Coss, JR 


| No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr J. H. RuBinson 


No. 3.—THE BRAVO'S SECRET: or, The Spy of 


the Ten. By Sy_vanus Coss, JR. 


No. 4.—THE YANKEE 
Tory and his League. By Syivancs Cogs, Jr. 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The Mabratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENISON 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKRF: er, The Sign of the 
Mystie Tie. By Mason BEN: PERLEY Poork. 


No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The a 
bor Cabin anil the Wilierness. By Mrs. C. F. 
JERRY. 


No. 8.—THE DUKE'’S PRIZE. 
Heart in Florence. 


A Story of Art and 
By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


No. 9.-THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Donble 
Plot. By A¥YLvanvus Cons, JR. 

No. 19.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 
By SYLVanes Coss, Jk. 

No. 11.-THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or. The Heir 
ani! the Usarper. By S¥YLvancts Coss, JR. 


No, 13.-THE WEST POINT CADET: or. The 


Turns of Fortune’s Wheel. By BEN: PERLEY 
POORE. 

No. 14.-THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 
L. 8S. Goopwr. 


No. 15.—F1ITZ-HERN: or, 


he Rover of the Irish 
Seas. 


By F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. | 
No. 16.-THE VOLUNTEER: or,’ The Maid of 
Mouterey. By NED BUNTLINE. 
No, 193.—THE KING'S TALISMAN: or, The 
Young Lion of Mount Her. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 
No. 18.-THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. 
No. 19.- THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus- 
tralia. By H. E. Bennert. 
No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: or, 
of the Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 
Dwari oi Constantinople. By Lieut. McRRAY. 
No, 22.—THE NOVICE: or, 
Thwarted. By Jane G. Austin. 
No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR 
John of Anstria. By Go. L. AIKEN. 
No, 24.-RETRIBUTION: or, The Myste f 
the Mill. By Marcaret BLovnt. wie J 
No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal of Death. A Story of 
the Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 
No. 26.—THE FENIANS: or, Neil O'Connor’ 
Triumph. By J.W. M'CaRTNEY. aot 
No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 
Brides of the Bahamas. By Harry HAZELTON. 
No. 28.-THROUGH THE TOILS. A Thrilling 
Story of Prairie Life. By Wa. H. BUSHNELL. 
No. 29.—JESSIE HEATH: or, The Mother's Tal- 
isman. By EMMA GARRISON JONES 
No. 20.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: or, The 
Danghter of the Sea. By GEorGE L. AIKEN. 


No. 31.—ZELDA. A Tale of the Massachusetts 
Colony. By Miss JANE Howakp. 


No. 32.—BRIGHT CLOUD. By Ws. H. BrsExELu. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL CASK ET: or, The Poison- 
ers ot Paris. By Faanxcis A. DuRIVAGE. 

No. 34.-THE CHILD OF THE SFA: or, The 
Smuggler of Celonial Times. By Lieut. MUrRay. 


Ne. 35.—THE BARON’S WELL. By MARGARET 
BLOUNT. 


Struggles 


Mother Chureh 


: or, Don 


No. 36.—RED GOLD: or, The Hermit of White 
Rock. By Miss Cam1cLa WILLIAN. 


No. 37.—VIROQUA: or, The Flower of 


was. A Tale ofthe West. By Emma CARR 


No. 38.—THE HETRESS OF TOULON: or, A Sail- 
or’s Fortune. By Frep. HUNTER. 

Ne. 39.—THE BLACK ADDER: or, The War- 
Chief of the Ojibwas. By Ww. H. BrsexeLe. 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 

uponreceipt of Ten Centseach. Address 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBuisHeERs, 

Boston, Mass. 


the Otta- 
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THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 


ever published in this country. Its columns are filled to 

the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 

poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 

unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 

best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 

TEnMsS—Three Dollars a Year; two copies, $5.60; seven 

copies, $15.00; single number, six cents. 

G7" The Union and FiaG will be sent one year, fur 

$6.00. 

El. LIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pracisners, 
Loston, Mass 


BALLOUS MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 





This popular and widely-circulated Macazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itself, embracing a great variety of tales, 


Prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by 
ali to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 
TERMS - $1 50 a year; seven copies, $900; 
copies, 315.00; single copies, 15 cents. 


thirteen 








der, Mo., Mr. George bL. Chubbuck, 33, formerly 
of this city. 


CHAMPION: or, The 


THE SCOUT: or, Sha 
a ARKANSAS RANGER: or, 


CYNTHIA. The Pearl cf the Points. A Tale of 
N. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 

| We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
! liant stories in bound form, richly iliustrated with lerge 
Original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
| price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
| works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
| the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
, Single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or five cop‘es, post-paid, for one dollar. 


THE SECRET: or, The Web of a Wémau's Life. 
by CLARA AUGUSTA. 

WILD WILL: or, The Seer of Niagara. By Mrs. 
C. F. Gerry. 

SEARLE THE OUTLAW: or, The Spirits of the 
League. By MAURICE SILINGSBY. 

THE DFATW-TOUCH: or, * he Terror of the Wil- 
derness. Ly MaLcotm J. ExryM. 


THE BRIDE OF THE ATLANT'C: or, The Se- 


cret of the Sea. By FRANCIs A. DURIVAGE 


THE FREEBOOTER: or, The Scourge of the 
Caribbean Sea. By WALTER CLARENCE. 

VULTURES: or, The Secret of a Birth. By Mrs. 
L. 8. GooDwin. 

THE ACTRESS: or, Before ond Behind the Cur- 
tain. BY ONE OF THE PROFESSION. 

THE POLICE SPY: or, The Secret Crimes of 

Paris. By FRancis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: or, The Fortnnes of 

a Spanish Cavalier, By LiguTzNANT MURRAY. 


THE RENEGADE: or, The Secrets of the Gulf. 


Mill. By Matcotu J. Exrym 


REDPATH: or. The Western Trail. A Story of 
Froutier Adventure. By Dr. J. H. Ropinsox. 

THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: or, The Secret 
ofa Throne. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET SERVICE SH!P: or, The Fall of 

Sen Juan d’Ulloa. By Capt. CHaRLEs E. AVERILL. 

THE SEA GULL: or, The Witch of the North 

Sea. By WALTER CLARENCE. 

THE SPANISH TROOPER: or, The Miser of 
Madrid. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE FOREST RANGER: or, The Gold-Seekers 

of Mexico. By Dr. J.B. WILLIAMs. 


ROSALTHE: or, The Pioneers cf Kentucky. By 
Dr. J. H. Rosinson. 


THE OUTLAW: or, The Female Bandit. By 

LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE VENDETTA: or, The Secret of Confession. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By Harry HaREWOopD LEECH. 

ORFHA’S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. 
By GEorGE L. AIKEN. 

ONE-EYED JAKE: or, The Young Dragoun. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEAD. 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, Tie Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

KINAH’S CURSE: or, The 

Cedars. By Jane G. AUSTIN 

ADAM PEVERLE'GH: or, 
of tse Adirondack. By Mrs 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: or, The Mysterious 
Protector. By Jouy B. WILLIAMS, M. D. 


JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton's Protege. 
By Mattuew 8. Vinton. 


THE VISCONTI: or, Barbarigo the Stranger. By 

Austin C. BuURDICK. 

SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or. The Mystery 
of Sybil’s Cliff. By Francis A. Dur: vaGE. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The Mysteries of 

Alburn Hall. by Mrs. Caro.ine ORNE. 

THE KING OF THE SFA. A Tale of the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: or, Calypso the Wan- 

erer. By SYLVAnvs Coss, JR. 

THE GREEK ADVENTURER: or, The Soldier 

and the Spy. By LueuTeNanT MURRAY. 

THE ST®RM CHILDREN: or, The Light-Keeper 

of the Channel. By SyL_vayu- Coss, JR 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. By 
Sy._vanvs Coss, Jr. 

HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H, Rosrnson. 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 
Ovean. By NED BUNTLINE. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and Circas- 

sian. By Austin C. Burpick. 

THE RED REVENGER: or, Te Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By Nep KunTLIxe. 

MARION’S RRIGADE: or, The Lignt Dragoons. 
By Dr.J H. Rosinson. 

THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: or, The Priestess of 
the Sun. By Dr J. H. Ropixson. 

THE SEA LARK: or, The Quadroon of Louisiana. 

By LigvTeNANT MURRAY. 

THE HEART'S SECRET: or, The Fortunes of a 

Soldier. By LigevTENANT MURRAY 

DISINHERITED: or, The Heir of Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. Ky Dr. J. H. RoBixson. 

ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The Young Hunter of 
irginia. By SyLvanvs Cops, Jr. 

ADELINE DESMOND: or, The Spy of Newbern. 

A Story of the late War. By Darivs Cops. 

THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Penob- 
scot. By SYLVANTS (OBB, JR 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Heyry P. CHEEVER. 

THE REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers. 
By Dr. J. H. Roprxson. 

THE_UNKNOWN: or, The Secret Hel 

of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. 
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Downfall of Carnaby 


The Living Mystery 
. C. F. Gerry. 


r. A Tale 
OBINSON. 


THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 


A Tale of the Buccaneers. By LigtTRNANT MURRAY. 


THE GOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 


Stone. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

hooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By Ben: Perey Poorer. 

Dingle the 


ackw sman. By LigvUTENANT Mureay. 


PAUL LAROON: or, The Scourge of the Antilles. 


By Syivanvs Coss, Jr. 


BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. A Romance 


ofthe Alps. By AvuGusTINe J. H. DUGANNE. 


THE LOST HEIR: or, The Duke and the Lazza- 


rone. By SYLVANts Coss, JR. 


NEVERFAIL: or, The Children of the Border. 


A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 


New York. By George L. AIKe 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pre.isners, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 





ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuB.isners, 
; Luston, Mass. 


CaF~ FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 
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C Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LULA LEE. 


BY LIDA MEDDIC. 


Out in the stormy weather, 
Down by the foaming sea, 
Amid the roar of breakers, 
Watched sweet Lula Lee 
For her gallant sailor 
O'er the ocean wide, 
Braving all its terrors 
For his lovely bride. 
Chorus :—Every day she waited long, 
Singing, “ Haste, O haste to me!”’ 
Sweet the burden of her song— 
Dearest darling, Lula Lee. 


Out in the sunny weather, 
Dowr. on the flowery lea, 
Tripping across the heather, 
Came sweet Lula Lee, 
Laughing, singing, dancing, 
Sporting in her glee 
With the merry wavelets 
Of the summer sea. 
Chorus :—Every day she waited long, 
Singing, ‘‘ Haste, O haste to me!"’ 
Sweet the burden of her song— 
Dearest darling, Lula Lee. 


In storm or sunny weather— 
All the same to Lula Lee— 
She wanders, slow and silent, 
By the sounding sea, 
Sadly gazing, weeping, 
Calling o'er and o'er 
For the one that never— 
Never reached the shore. 
Chorus :—Every day she waiteth long, 
Sighing, ‘* Haste, O haste to me!"’ 
Hushed fore’er the silver song 
Of our darling Lula Lee. 





| Our Poung folk Department. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
DIMPLE’S GOOD FORTUNE. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


As soon as the little brown birds began to chirp 
their morning prayers in the wet woods, and the 
morning-glories opened their great, glad eyes to peep 
in at the cottage casement, little Dimple, as wide 
awake as they, ran out into the dewy fields to say 
* Good-morning ” to her birds and flowers, and to feed 
her little feathered friends with the crumbs saved 
from her own scanty breakfast. She was a tiny girl, 
her wee, golden head just peering over the tall, bright 
buttercups and milk-white daisies that were dancing 
together in the June winds, and dainty enough to 
play with the fairies, in spite of her old, worn dress, 
and bare, brown feet. 

Dimple was usually as merry as the sparrows, 
whose shy wee houses she visited every morning—I 
don’t know how many of them—to see if there were 
another tiny blue egg hidden away in the clover, and 
how the queer little families of nestlings were pro- 
gressing at the end of the lane. But this morning 
there was a heavy weight at her baby heart, which 
neither her birds nor her flowers could charm away. 
Her dear little baby brother was very sick, and her 
mother was so worn and anxious, and cross old Doc- 
tor Stone would not come and see baby, because her 
father owed him some money now, and could not pay 
him, as he had not been able to work for a long time, 
owing to his lame foot. 

“O dear!” Dimple sighed, over and over again, 
and her tears fell down like dew upon the astonished 
daisies, and the birds ceased singing fur sad surprise 
that Dimple’s song was not mingled in the merry 
morning chorus, as it had been since the first rubins 
came in early April. 

O, the little girl thought, if she were only a great 
girl, like Phebe Nye, who earned such a store of 
money taking care of Mrs. Lansing’s children, or if 
the berries were only ripe, how many baskets full she 
would gather to sell in the village. She could do that, 
if her hands were small. But the berries were scarce- 
ly out of blossom, and it would take a good many 
years to make Dimple’s little head as high as Phebe 
Nye’s, and she could do nothing only help mamma 
take care of the poor little sufferer all she could. The 
world wasn’t half so nice as she had imagined, after 
all, and Dimple thought if baby should die, she never 
could be happy, and dance and sing about the fields 
any more. She sat down by a little brook, under a 
maple tree, and wished she were a brook, too, to run 
away and away, until she were lost in the great 
sea. 

Just then a robin-red-breast, who had finished a 
nice breakfast off Dimple’s crumbs, flew up into a 
branch over her head, and began to chirp and warble 
in the oddest manner. It seemed as if the queer lit- 
tle fellow were really trying to talk. He would pipe 
the most earnest little strain, then cease suddenly, 
and look down at Dimple, cocking his pert little head 
first on one side, and then on the other, and then he 
would look up to ashy nook overhead in the branches, 
where a nest had been cosily stowed away in the thick 
foliage, as if to say, “Dimple, look there! Dimple, 
look there!” 

Dimple watched him wonderingly, for in all her 

wide experience, she had never seen a robin of such 


strange manners before. But after a while, she espied 
the nest, half hidden by leaves, and concluding that 
he wished to make her acquainted with his family, 
she climbed the great tree as lightly as a squirrel, and 
peeped into the cosy little abode. Then the robin flew 
away to a neighboring tree, singing as if his little 
throat would burst, for very joy. Of course he had 
no fear that Dimple’s tender hands would harm his 
pretty nestlings, and the grave little mother bird, who 
sat quietly upon the edge of the nest, was proud to 
display the queer little downy things, who were sleep- 
ing upon the warm, soft bed. 

Dimple admired them as long as she wished to, en- 
gaged in a little friendly conversation with the moth- 
er, and was preparing to climb down the tree, when 
a strange glitter caught her eye, amid the moss and 
straw which fashioned the nest. She brusbed aside 
a few stray twigs, and there was a great sparkling 
stone, as limpid as a dew-drop, surrounded by a cir- 
cle of lesser stones, of a pure emerald green. Filled 
with surprise at this unusual and unnecessary orna- 
menting in bird architecture, she proceeded to detach 
the pretty sparkling thing from its bed of moss and 
straw—very carefully, that it might not be injured. 
An‘ what do you suppose it proved to be, when she 
brought it to the light? The most beautiful ring that 
ever was seen! the great crystal stone full of flashing 
lights, more wonderful than the sparkle of the water 
with the sunshine in it; and the birds seemed to have 
no objection to her taking it, but watched her, witha 
low, satisfied twitter, as she slid lightly down from 
her perch, and, shutting the prize fast in her little 
‘plump hand, ran home as fast as her little feet could 
carry her. . 

Her mother was bending wearily over baby’s pil- 
low, and her father sitting in his chair, looking pale 
and dejected, when Dimple burst into the cottage, all 
out of breath, eagerly displaying the wonderful ring. 
They listened wonderingly to the little girl’s story, 
who insisted that a great robin-red-breast had told 
her where to find it in his nest. 

“TI shouldn’t wonder if it were a diamond,” said 
her mother, turning it over and over in her hand, 
and watching the great stone flash in the light. 

“Tsn’t it the ring that Miss Rutherford, over at 
Grove Hall, lost last spring?” spoke her father, sud- 
denly. “I really believe it is. The advertisement 
said a large di 1, surrounded by emeralds; and 
those are emeralds, sure enough. Fifty dollars re- 
ward was offered at first, to whoever would restore it 
to its owner, and then after a while another fifty was 
added—for the ring was valued very highly. I 
shouldn’t think it could be worth half that, though.” 

“It must be the one,” said her mother, eagerly 
catching the astonished Dimple in her arms, and al- 
most smothering her with kisses. Who would have 
thought our little Dimple’s intimacy with the birds 
would have been so profitable? And how strange 
that a robin should have been the thief! ‘The lady 
must have lost it out of doors, when the bird was 
building its nest, and he carried it away with the bits 
of straws. Birds usually peck at anything bright.” 

One hundred dollars—only think of it! how rich it 
would make them! And Dimple began to dance for 
joy, and the baby awoke from his long slumber, re- 
freshed, and even reached out his poor little pale 
hands, to catch the sparkling jewel. 

* But,” said the father, sadly, ‘‘we must not, we 
ought not, to accept such a reward as that, for sim- 
ply doing our duty in restoring the ring which has so 
strangely fallen into our bands. It would be wrong.” 

And the poor mother had the same scruples, but 
their need was so great she was tempted at first; and 
little Dimple, who was sent over to Mr. Rutherford’s 
house to carry the lost jewel, shook her curly head, 
very decidedly retusing to take the bank-note they 
pressed upon her, because papa bade her not. But 
the Ratherfords, who were not only very wealthy, 
but very kind-hearted, benevolent people, were much 
interested in the shy, sweet little girl, who told her 
artless story of the good robin, who told her where 
his nest was where the ring was hidden so prettily. 
Her dress betokened extreme poverty, and they 
thought that people who were so scrupulously honest 
in their need, must be worth knowing; and they de- 
tained Dimple, asking her questions of her parents, 
and little brothers and sisters, and Dimple was led 
on to tell, in her sweet, simple way, of the poor sick 
baby, and papa’s lame foot, and how poor and un- 
happy they were; and the result was, that Dimple 
rode home in state, in a grand carriage, between Mr. 
and Mrs. Rutherford. 

A kinder and more skillful physician than Doctor 
Stone was sent for immediately, from a neighboring 
town, and the baby was soon well again, kicking and 
crowing as merrily as ever; and Mr. Rutherford 
wished Dimple’s father to leave that poor old house, 
and come and live in the prettiest little yellow cot- 
tage on his grounds, and take care of his gardens, 
promising to pay him a surprisingly large salary for 
his labor, which would be far lighter than that to 
which he had been accustomed. 

How happy they all were, in their pretty new home 
—Dimple dancing about in the daintiest of scarlet 
dresses, and a little white apron, and with her wee 
feet encased in cunning little buttoned boots. 

You may be sure that Dimple never forgets to feed 
her dear birds, and she guards their little nesis with 








the most loving care. She knows the very robin still, 
| who brought her all her good fortune, and is very 
careful to save for him the daintiest and sweetest of 
| the crumbs, and spends more time in his society 
| down in the lane than is well for her, since he inter- 


| feres somewhat with the primer-lessons, and mul- | 


| tiplication-table, which have ial.en into Dimple’s 
rather unwi!ling hands. 











OUB UNION. 


THE HEART AND BRAIN. 
To show that the heart could continue to beat in the 
absence of the brain, Brodie employed artificial res- 
piration on animals who had been decapitated, or 
whose brain had by other means been destroyed. By 
the regular action of a pair of bellows, attached to a 
tube introduced into the windpipe, air could be driven 
in and out of the chest in a way simulating ordinary 
respiration. When this was done, the heart continued 
to beat, the muscles of the limbs and trunk to contract 
when simulated,the blood to be changed from a venous 
to an arterial color in its passage through the lungs; 
in fact, except there was no consciousness, no volunta- 
Ty movement,and apparently no secretion, the animal 
machine seemed to be performing the same functions 
as during life. According to the theory of Black, the 
respiration, the change of the blood from a venous to 
an arterial character in the lungs, being in such a case 
carried on, animal heat ought also to have been gen- 
erated, and consequently the insufflated corpse ought 
to have maintained its natural temperature as long as 
artificial respiration was continued. Brodie, however, 
found it gradually became cooler. Nay, more, when 
two rabbits of the same size, breed and color were 
killed, and the one left untouched, while the other was 
insufflated, the latter always cooled most rapidly, for 
the obvious reason that in its case a certain amount of 
cool air was at frequent intervals brought into contact 
with the warm interior of the animal. He, moreover, 
obtained the same results when he refrained from me- 
chanically destroying the brain, and merely suspend- 
ed its action by a narcotic poison ; and with the help of 
Brande, demonstrated that not only did the blood ap- 
pear to undergo in the lungs the usual change from the 
venous to the arterial condition, but that the amount 
of carbonic acid given off by the animal during the 
artificial respiration to no extent differed from that 
proper to life and health. He drew from his experi- 
ments the conclusion that animal health was in no 
direct way connected with respiration; that by res- 
piration no (he afterwards changed the “no” for 
‘little”’) heat was generated; but the sole condition 
and source of the elevated temperature of warm- 
blooded creatures was the integrity and functional 
activity of the brain and nervous system. 











(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.} 
Gaillardia, 

Very showy herbaceous plants, natives of America, 
some of which are annuals, and others perennials, 
They grow best in peat seil. G. Drummondi or picta, 
and G. Pulchella or bicolor, as it is called in the seed- 
shops, are annuals; and their seeds should be sown 
on a slight hotbed in February or March; or in the 
open ground in the same months, and covered with a 
hand-glass, or flower-pot turned over them, to pre- 
serve them if the weather should be frosty when they 
come up. It is necessary to sow the seeds of these 
plants in February or March, as they are a long time 
before they come into flower. The true G. bicolor is 
@ perennial species, now called G. lanceolata, which 
should be grown in a peat border, and kept moder. 


ately moist; it is propagated by seeds or division of 
the root. 


Garrya. 

A hardy evergreen, which produced its very hand- 
some long pendulous spikes of blossoms, or catkins, 
for the first time in England, in October, 1834. These 
spikes are produced in bunches of eight or ten to- 
gether; and they are frequently above a foot long. It 
is quite hardy, and should be grown in a loamy soil, 
where it will continue flowering all the winter, in de- 
fiance of the cold. It isa most striking object, not 
only from the great abundance of its long, slender, 
graceful catkins, but from its dark-green, glossy, and 
leathery leaves. It is readily increased by layers, or 
cuttings, struck in sand under a glass. 


Galaxia. 

Dwarf bulbous-rooted plants, natives of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and generally with large yellow flowers. 
They should be planted in very sandy soil, and either 
taken up, or kept dry by covering with a hand-glass 
during winter. When grown in pots, the soil should 
be heath-mould or very sandy loam. 





Francoa. 

Handsome plants, most of which may be treated 
either as annuals or perennials, and may be alwavs 
raised from seed. They are nearly hardy, and will 
growin any common garden soil. F. remosa, with 
white flowers, is generally kept in the green-house, 
and will not admit of being treated as an annual. 





Fritillaria. 

Hardy bulbons-rooted plants, which will thrive in 
any common garden soil; but which do best in sandy 
loam. There are several species. They are increased | 
by offsets; and they may remain several years in the | 
ground without taking up, and without receiving | 
any injury. 





Fumaria. 

Pretty little plants with curiously-shaped flowers, 
which grow best on calcareous or sandy soils. The | 
annual kinds should be sown with other annuals in | 
March, April, or May; and the perennial species are | 
increased by division of the root. Some of the kinds | 
are uow called Corydalis, and some Dielytra. 








Humors of the Dap. 
AT HOME FOR OFFICE. 

A correspondent relates the following choice inci- 
dent in the life of a Virginia politician. It occurred 
betore the rebellion: 

Old Merry was a candidate for the office of repre- 
sentative in one of the counties of the Old Dominion, 
and was a'man of wealth, and considerable preten- 
sions to the etiquette of the class of gentry known as 
the “Old Virginia gentleman;” im other words, he 
was a genuine F. F. V. He was not above the prac- 
tice of those little attentions to the common people, 
now so often stooped to by the candidates for oflice, 
especially in a close race. 

His neighbor-in-law, Billy Hodge, one of the elec- 
tors of the county, was a plain old farmer, belonging, 
we suppose, by the rule of ratiocination, to the order 
of F. F. V. He was, moreover, a man of Horse sense, 
and hearing that his neighbor Merry had become a 
candidate for the Legislature, and being of different 
politics, he concluded to kill off his newborn courtesy, 
by putting it to the torture of a severe trml. 

Accordingly, choosing a day when he knew his 
friend Merry had several visitors at his house, he 
repaired thither, and hallooed at the gate. This 
soon brought Mr. Merry, with your humble-servant 
sort of a smile on his countenanee. 3 

He invited him in, and, it being very warm 
weather, asked him to take a seat in the piazza, 
where many of his male visitors were sitting. He 
bowed and scraped around him a good deal, hoping 
to gain his good-will, and make him a proselyte to 
his interest in the election, and insisted that he 
should make himself comfortable, just as he would at 
home, : 

Old Billy put on the most awkward appearance he 
possibly could, turned about a time or two, then t.ok 
off his coat and sat down. The attentions of Mr. 
Merry, as may be supposed, did not cease, and pres- 
ently he asked his neighbor to take a drink of wine, 
which he did. 

“Take a seat, Mr. Hodge, take a seat,” said Mr. 
Merry. “Make yourself quite easy, and do just as 
you would at home.” 

“Thank’ee,” said Hodge, “Wm doing very well, 
only my shoes are a little uncomfortable, so I believe 
I’ll take them off.” And suiting the action to the 
word, off they came. 

.Mr. Merry looked a little astonixhed, but said 
nothing. Presently Mr. Hodge divested himself of 
his jump jacket, as he called it, at the same time 
observing: 

“T hope I don’t intrude, but it’s so ancommon hot.” 

“ Not at all, not at all,” said Mr. Merry. “I like 
to see my triends comfortable.” At the same time 
he inwardly consigned him to a place where he 
would lose his rights to citiaenship in this country. 

At length, old Billy, apparently overcome with 
heat, stepped to one end of the piazza, and quietly 
divested himself of his breeches, observing at the 
same time, ‘‘ most allers took off his breeches when 
about the house at home, iu warm weather.” 

The first hint Mr. Merry had of the move, was old 
Billy walking by him, fanning himself with the skirt 
of his shirt! 

In a moment all the honors of the office of repre- 
sentative faded trom his mind, and seizing Billy by 
the collar of his shirt, he gave him a kick which sent 
him at least a part of his way home, throwing his 
shoes, breeches, coat, and jump jacket after him. 

The next day, the editor of the county paper got a 
letter declaring his withdrawal from the canvass by 
Mr. Merry. 





A RICH SERMON. 

Where is the man with a harp of a thousand 
strings? The following extract from a sermon will 
be recognized at a glanee by some readers here at 
home. It loses much of its humor, because we can- 
not put in the appropriate gestures that accompany 
it: 

“* My friends, sin makes the purtiest young man in 
the world ugly-ak. Am I tell you how I know-ah, 
I was coming up to church to-day, when I saw some 
men on the road-ah, and thought one of them the 
purtiest young man I ever saw in my life-ah. And 
as I drew nigh unto them, I discovered they were 
playing at marvels, and they all drew nigh untoa 
place they called taw, and they marv-lled-ah. And 
when he marvelled, he jumped up and flapped his 
hands like a rooster does his wings, and says, “I 
wish I may be d—d if I haint fat-ah!” And O, my 
friends, then I thought that he was the ugliest man 
I ever saw in my life-ah. And I opened my mouth 
and spake unto him thas: Says I, ‘ Young man, this 
is not the way to salvation.’ 

* And he said, ‘Look here, ol hose, if you had 
been salivated as [ was, you would not leve to hear 
talk of salvation-ah.’ 

* And now, my friends, if that young man said he 

















was fat he told a lie, for he was as Jean as that hun- 
gry-looking sister over thar, that’s always praving so | 
piously when the bat is being passed around-ah- i 
“ And, my friends, if that yoong man had not been 
biinded by sin, he never could a mistuck me for an 
old hoss-ab.” 





An exchange paper is of the opinion that one of 
the worst things to fat on isenvy. It is as difficult 
for a grudging man to raise a double ebim as it is for 
« bankrupt to raise a loan. Plumpness comes not 
from roast beef, but from a guod heart and a cheerful 
disposition. 
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MR. PHIFE. 


BY FRANK *TERNE BELL. 


OM SAVAGE was my Cousin 
Tom, and he was not my Cousin 
Tom. He was my Cousin Tom 
becanse my uncle, Tom Savage, 
was his father, and he was not 
my Cousin Tom because he was 
only an adopted son. 

He was rarely handsome, this 
cousin and no cousin of mine— 
none of your modern Adonises, 
with delicate bands and feet, 
and doll like faces; but a big, 
brawny fellow, with a pair of 
shoulders that he might have 
stolen from Hercules, and arms 
that were a marvel of muscle. 
I used to rub my eyex aome- 
times as [ sat looking at him, to make sure that I was 
awake and in my right mind, and he not an Atlas, 
or, to come a little nearer home, Sameon up- 
shorn. But this was not bis sole beauty. had 
large Grecian features as clearly they 
had been chiselled by a sculptor, large eyes, that 
in tenderness were as blue and as the sum- 
mer heavens, but blacker thamthe shining sine when 
anger moved him; a pale olive complexion and thick 
carling brown hair. 

I was always proud of my Cousin Tom, from the 
days when, a little girl in tucked pantalettes and 
Robroy plaid frocks, he used to save all bis biggest 
apples for me, to the time wheu—he being then a 
fiery youngster in his teens—he gave Joe Smithe's 
an unmerciful flogging for daring to call my long 
gollen curls “a mess of nasty yellow snarls,” and 
applying the profane adjective “snub” to my nose! 
So when, three years later—he baving arrived at the 
mature age of eighteen and | wanting a few months 
of seventeen—moved by the intensest jealousy of a 
certain John Singleton, he told me that he loved me 
to distraction and asked me to be his wife, I was very 
realy to assure him that bis passion was returned 
and t to his proposal; the more as be vowed, 
in the most tragical tones, that he would end his ex- 
istence in the nearest horse-pond, if I were so callous 
and cruel as to refuse him! 

Oer parents had from our childhood looked for- 
war to an 1 union bet as, and when, 
therefore, Tom 1 our engagement to them 
on the very day it took place, my uncle declared 
there wasn’t my equal in the connty—no; nor in the 
country! and ended by presenting me with an ele- 
gant little watch set in diamonds that were of them- 
selves a small fortune; while papa patted me on the 
head, calling me his “treasure,” and his * darling,” 
and swore “ by Jove, sir!” that [ deserved the finest 
pony in the land, and that I should have it, too! 

My position was now both novel and charming. 
From a simple boarding-school miss, in plain white 
musing and blue ribbon sashes, I was suddenly 
transformed into a grown-up young lady of great con- 
scqnence. Muslins and winseys were discarded for 
rustling silks and velvety merinus; I drove every 
pleasant day in the Park with mamma; the servants 
treated mfy orders with the greatest respect, and I 
was allowed two guineas a week for pin-money. 

For more than six months I conducted myself with 
a sobriety which quite jastified my uncle in the as- 
sertion that “a more discreet creature did not 
breathe.” Bat, afterall, I was only a woman—which 
is bat another name for chameleon! and how could 
I be expected to go on in this way always? 

My firs: digression was at a charity-ball, at which 
I appeared resplendent in white silk, with paffings of 
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